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CHAPTEli I-DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.— Physical Aspects. 

Ludhiana is the most south-eastern of the five districts of the 
Julhmdur Division. It.s main iioition lies between 30° 33' and 
31°]' North Latitude and 75° 2o' and 7G° 27' Bast Longitude. 
Before the pas.sing of the Riverain Boundaries Act the Sutlej 
formed tlie northoni bmindaiy of the District, and roughly speaking 
it may still ho so considered. There are however rtllagcs to the 
Eoutli* of the river which belong to Jnllundnr, and others to the north 
of it belonging to Ludliimia. Between Ludliiiina and Iloshiarpur 
the river is still the Iwnndary. To the cast the District adjoins 
AinWla, and to the west Ferozepore, while it is separated fi-om’ 
Dcllii and His-siir by the territories of Patiiila, Jind, Nitbha, and 
Jlnler Kotla which cut into it on the south ; to the north, cast 
and west its Iwundarics ara fairly symmetrical. 'PIic political histoiy 
of our acquisitions in these iiaits accounts for the detached villages 
stretching as far south as 30° 5', while tivo or three groups of 
Patiiila rillagcs lie within Samnila Tahsil. The compact portion 
of the District has a length along the Sutlej of nearly CO miles; 
while the breadth, north and south, is alwnt 24 miles, except wlicre 
Patiala territoiy juts into it between tho Ludbiiimi and Samnila 
'falisils. 

The District is divided into three Talisils— Samnila to tlio cast, 
Jagnion to the west, and Ludhiiina in the middle. Half way along 
the norllicm Ijordcr of the District and six miles south of tho Sutlej 
is the town of Ltidliiiina, tho licnd-{|uartcrs of the administration. 
Besides lying on the Grand 'I’nmk Itoad 101 miles from Delhi and 
70 from Ferozoiwre, Ludliiiina is an important junction on the 
Noi'th-Wc.'itern Railway, from which tlic Ludhiiina-DIiuri-diiklial 
and Ludhiiina-Ferozojiorc Railways take olT. Willi the c.xccption 
of those outlying villages which lie among tho Native Stales to tho 
south, no jiart of the District is more than 30 miles from hcad- 
quaiter.-! All important places are linked up either by rail or 
metalled roads .'o that the commnuicalions of the District arc the 
most complete in the Province. 

The outlj'ing or Jaiigal viDages number 39, with an area of 
125 square miles. 

The moan elevation of tho Districtiaalxiut 800 foot above sea- 
level, at Samnila the elevation is 870 foot, at LmlhiiinaSOG feet and 
at Jagnion 704 feet. The District has no voiy striking natural 
features. The main pliysical divisions are a low-lying alluvial tract 
along the river (here called Bet) and the uplands (Dhiiia.) 

The rh'ci' Sutlej delwuclics from the SMiks just above Riijiar 
some 20 miles oast of tho boundary of Samnila Tahsil, it (lows duo 
west along the District for some 00 miles, and turns, as it leaves 
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CHAMi A. jagi^Qn Takil, sligMy to the north toirards its junction mth the 

Physical Beiis. When at its lowest, in the middle of the cold weather, the river 

urJim is shEdlow and the main stream seldom exceeds 150 yards 

Sort*}. in breadth and 3 to 4 feet in depth. Except during the rainy 
season it is fordable at almost all points but when in flood it spreads 
two or three miles over the eountay and even where confined by the 
PhiDaur Bridge Works to its nariwest, measures nearly a mile 
of running stream. The opening of the Sirhind Canal has, of late 
years, considerably reduced, except during flood, the volume of water 
in the river. The Ferries are noticed in Chapter II (page ). 

Like all Punjab rivers the Sutlej constantly shifts its course 
during floods. During the last 20 yeai’s (1882 to 1903) it has 
at several points moved about a mile towards the south of its 
former bed in the Ludhiana and Samrala Tahsils, and about a mile 
towards the noith in the Jagraon Tahsil, near Talwai’a. According 
to local tradition it flowed about 120 years ago just under the ridge 
which separates the Dhaia from tho Bet, Tho old towns and villages 
of Bahlolpm-, Machhiwara, Kum, &c., were built on its banks. lie 
division between uplands and lowlands is everywhere distinctly 
marked by the ridge or high bank {dlia), between w'hich and tho 
present bed of the river lies the Bet. To the east of tho District 
the river and the high bank are five or six miles apart, and this is 
tho width of the Bet for the fii-st 30 miles, but below tlio town of 
Ludhiana it gradually narrows until in Jagraon Tahsil it is only 
one or two miles in width and finally disappears. 

The Bttdha Immediately under the high bank along the old course of the 
Sutlej now runs a perennial sti’eam called the Budha Eala which 
takes its rise near Chamkaur, in the Rupar Tahsil of Ambala, 
and enters this Distiict under Bahlolpur. Passing just below the 
town of Ludliiana it flows into the Sutlej in Tahsil Jagraon, a few 
miles east of the Forozepore border. When swollen % floods in 
the rains it has a considerabb volume of water and covers tho 
sunuunding countiy but ordinarily, although there is in pbces a 
good deal dP swamp, tho stream is only a few yards across. The 
water, except during floods, is perfectly clear and is used freely 
for drinking purposes. It is rarely, if over, used for iiTigcrtion. 
In explanation of tliis fact it is reported to contain a strong infusion 
of salts, but the main reason is that it is easier and more economical 
to dig small unlined wells, in which wator is obtained at from 2 
to 10 feet below the surface. 

To the west the banks of the Budlra EaLa are high and the 
land is cirltivated right up to the edge. In the cold weather the 
Budha can be orossd on foot at certain points, but generally the 
bottom is ti’caoherous, and in the rainy season, even at the fords, 
the water is too deep for wading. It is spatrned by a bridge at 
Ludhiana on the Jullundur road, and by another at Machhiwara 
which was rebuilt in 1900, but at flood tiihe the Bet is almost 
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antii-elj cut off from the rest of the District. The floods however 
being caused only by rainfall in the plains soon subside. PhyBical 

Prom the high bank the Dhaia or upland plain stretches to the 
south unbroken by hill or stream except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the high bank, or by a sand ridge. Sand ridges are found 
everywhere in the Dhaia being confined in Samrala Tahsil to two 
clearly marked belts two or thi'ee miles wide which run south-west 
and may indicate the course of old hill-stream, or drainage lines. Prainags 
Elsewhere, there are numerous scattered ridges of sand, covering 
considerable areas for short distances, while elsewhere detached 
patches crop up in a manner quite unaccountable. These ridges 
are common about Pakhowal in Ludhiana, and in Jagrdon Tahsil 
and especially in the Jangal rising in places to a height of 20 or 30 
feet, they quite shut in the view and give the countiy an undulat- 
ing appearance. There is a very gentle slope from north-east to 
south-west, at right angles to the Siwaliks, and the lines of drainage 
follow this. Near the high bank, the rainfall is absorbed by the 
hght soil ; but further inland there are some well defined drainage 
fines, or rdos, which, after heavy rain, carry off a considerable body 
of wnter. Some of these mos can l)e traced from one end of the 
District to the other, and most of them have been mapped by the Canal 
Department. They do considerable injuiy to crops, and often 
destixy wells in the villages on their course, but this is the whole 
extent of the mischief, for, even where they are partially impeded 
fay the Grand Trunk Road, the Railway, Canal, &c., there is never 
anything approaching to swamp. 

There are no well-recognized subdivisions of the uplands. Minor snii- 
The Bet people talk of them as Dhaia though they sometimes 
refer to the Javgal as beyond the Dhaia. The people of the eastern ° 
portion speak of the south-west of the District, including our delated 
villages and part of Jagraon Tahsil with the Patiala and other 
territories, as the Jaiigal and as a countiy where, although the 
rainfall is scanty, the produce of the unirrigated crops is veiy fine; 
where the land is new and there is plenty of it ; where, instead of 
the constant drudgeiy necessary under a system of high farming, 
the cultivator has merely to sow his seed and do what he pleases 
till the harvest. On the other band the Jat of the Jmgal will 
compare his sandy fields, where only the coarsest gi’ains can grow, 
with the rich Pawddh, with its sugar, cotton and maize where the 
produce of a single aero is equal to that of his entire holding. There 
is then, excluding the narrow sandy strip just over the Bet which 
is i^orm along the whole length of the District, this general 
distinction between the Pawddh, or eastern tract, and the Jangd 
or south-western. The characteristics of the former, which com- 
prises the uplands of Samntla and the part of Ludhiana Tahsil, 
east of the Maler ICotla road, are a generally fei-tile loam, rather 
stiff in places, with a high rainfall and ample inigation, resulting 
in a highly developed agriculture, all the superior crops being grown. 
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CHAM, A. gf j;]ig i.oac| t],e ggil grows much liglitor and the rainfall less, 

PliysicRl wMle well irrigation liecomes difficult, and the higher crops dis- 
Minormb. (S'*®* sugavcaue and then cotton), till finally in our outlying 
awBions oi Tillages well iirigation is unknown, the spring level being over 100 
theDhAia. fgg); from the surface, and only the hardiest crops king able to 
subsist on the scanty moisture. There is however an interaediate 
tract, sometimes called the Tilim, which would include most of 
Jagraon Tahsil and the country about Pakhowal, The people of 
Jaginon speak of the whole country south of the Liulhiana-reroseporc 
road as the Jangal or Uolie, reseiwing the name Mdin for the tract 
between it and the high bank. Tliis is the most comet use of the 
latter term, which does generally mean the land jnst over the Dim. 

OMiogy. There is nothing of geological interest in the District’, as it is 
situated entirely on the aUuyium. 

Flam: Tre«. In Bucli a highly onltivated District there is not ranch room for 
the spontaneous growth of ti-ees or shrabs, but in some Bet villages 
small plantations of kikar, &c., are reserved by the people. In the 
uplands, even at the last ^ttlement, there was little natmnl growth 
in the waste lands j and since then the cultivation has spread orw 
them. In a voiy few villages in the northern part a small area 
still remains under forests of which must at 

one time have covered the country. This tree requires a good deal 
of rain and a hard soil, so that it is not found in the south-west 
or in the outlying villages, but there is comparatively much more 
waste still unbroken and covered with the hardier jand fprosopts 
spicigera), kark {cappam aphjlla\ &c. Ti’ees (generally kikar 
and kr) are scsttered about the fields along the village roads and 
near its site I and the result, except in the light-soiled villages to 
the south-west, is to give one the impression that the countiy is well- 
wooded. Government roads and canals have in places fine avenues of 
shisham, siria, &o,, and there is also a considerable plantation under 
the Forest Department at the Phillaur road near the river. The 
Malaudh Sardiirs have two or three hirs near Malaudh and Sahna 
which cover a good deal of ground. The following are the more 
common trees of spontaneous growth in the District 


VemonlM or 
ImsI Name. 

SotaDioal Name, i 

Rmiues. 

Kik«r 

^caci*! oraWfrt j 

Grows in most parta of tho Diatrict, bnt beat in tlio 
eant. Affects a stiff noil, and likca rain, bnt ia very 
bnedy. It is tbo samiiiiJAr'a tree par caceiicnee, boiiif; 
moat nSernl for all npricnltuml pnrposea ni.d rooruitr. 

BSr, beri 

Ziti/pIiinjujulM 

Growflin mo^t pflrts of llio Dli&ln, and do^B well in 
Baaily soil Ufiaful for Us frnit, and also Sw its 
wood for Toofingi Is phaUd in groves as a 
tion against sand drift* 

Ptpd: barota or 

Ficiii Ttlifim ; 

Grow in all parts nftho DUio,whoD plnntod; gono* 

bar. 

Picus indica. 

rally on il:e edge of the tillage pond i nsoful for 
shade only. 

Ttkestho place of the obore in the Itet. 

Pllkan 

FfeiH venom 
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KEMAnEB. 

ah or far- 

tamatic orfenlalis 

Qronrii verj f^nemlly nhero planted in the Bet, mostly 
round the village site ■ also, bat more rarely, in tbe 
uplands. TTsefnl for roofing. 

m 

Dalbergia >ibi.u ... 

Grown along roads, &c., by Government. 

li 

Accacia motiesta 

Grown in Bet and Dbfiio, often in groves : wood useful 
for roofing, making doors, Ac. 

' bakuis ... 

JITeiia tempervirent 

Flonled at wells in tho Bet: grows very fast; wood 
useful for roofing. The Ar&fns and Seinis nsually 
grow the tree ronndtbeir wells for ebade. 



Aeadirachia indica 

A good tree for shade; not rery commoo ; growing by 
itself both, in Bet and Bh&ia. Wood nseM. 

jnnd and 

Morus 

Butea frondona ... 

As above ; wood nsefni. 

7 

r. 

Prosopis spieigtra 
Oapparis aphylta 

> Jangal trees (see above in text). 


There are one or two groves of this tree, whioh is nse 
ful only for shade. 
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The fruit trees in the gardens about the ciiy and elsewhere are 
isual ones of the Punjab plains. Oranges and loquats seem 
0 best; but the District is a bad one for fruit. 


In newly formed land along the riwer is to be found the usual eiimb, 
rth oipuchi (tamarix orientalis) here known as jhao. It is very grasBee.’ *e-., 
ul for making baskets and for lining temporary wells There 
so an abundant growth of dih grass (eragrostis eynosuroides), 

'hich chitdi or matting is made ; and in places of a plant called 
! which, when young and tender, is used for fodder, and when 
burdens into a reed, used to make inferior pens. In the Budha 
1 there is a weed caUedyaZa largely used in clarifying sugar. 

SarJcanda {saccliarum mvnja) generally called scurwar, grows intheDh&ia 
lany parts of the Dhaia, and is largely planted along roads, or sarwnr. 
ire there are sand hiUs to stop the drift, which it does more or 
effectually. This grass is put to various uses and is regularly 
ivated. The crop is out in March or April, and the stubble 
nt to promote fresh growth. It begins to grow immediately 
ir the rains, and attains a height of ten feet or upwards. Large 
IS are realized by the sale of what is grown along the Govem- 
it roads : and in places round Ludhiana it is found profitable to 
a up the cultivation of inferior sandy soils to grow this plant, 
sre is also a shrub called y/jcw-i, which deserves mention for its 
fulness. It is a small, prickly bush, which grows in abundance 
he waste of most villages and, as it is called mdllali in the Jangal, 
s probably the same as the wild bev (zizgphus nummularia). 
ice a year the growth in the village cbmmon land is cut and the 
)duce carefully divided accoi’ding to the proprietors’ shares, 
ben dry it is beaten with sticks and tossed with a pitchfork (salang) 
i the leaves thus separated from the branches, which make 
excellent hedge. The leaves are used as fodder, either alone or 
xed with straw, and are said to be most strengthening. Ah 
ilotropis procera) grows aU over the District in the fields, and is 
t for firewood. 


Fatma. 
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The foTlotving complete list of the large mammals, the game 
birds, venomous snakes, and fishes commody found in the District, 
Tvas supplied by Mr. F. Field, who, in addition to his extensive 
knowledge of natural history, had a minute aquaintance with the 
District. During the past three years ( 1900 - 1902 ) rewards to tjie 
amount of Rs. 94 have been paid for the destruction of 19 wolves 
and 279 snakes 


LiH of the larger mmnak found in LudUma. 


NimeinSnelisIi 
and Eiidsitini. 

ScientiGo Kamo, 

Habitat, An. 

dill- 

Dutra tintV 

Fonnd nil along (be Entlcj; grows to a Itigstiie, 
Also {onnd oecaiionall; along tbo reedy bed of tbe 
old bod of the Sntio] dnring (he cold weather. 

Wild Oat-jonjK 
ItTli. 

Util chaui 

Common abont Indbldna, and in all grais jungles 
tbrooghont the District, where they do grest damage 
to the game of nil sorts. 

hhagidr. 

Conit poUi'pes ... 

Fonnd soattered thronghont tho DistrietohieSy along 

1 the bants of the Sirhind Oannl, They seem to ban 

1 increasod within the last few yean and do consider. 

! able damage to tbe village goats and calves. 

Jackal-sHor 

Oanli meut ... 

Common tlirooghont tho District. 

Indian Poj— 
Idmri, 

Vvlfti ImialmU 

Thinly soattered thronghont the District. 

Desert Fox— 

Vulpes leueopvi ... 

Thinly scatteced thrpnghont the District. Barer in 
cnitivated parts hot commoner than f, Icnyclciuis 
towards tbe sonth and eonth-nest. 

Forpoise 

Ptnnlitla ynnyeii'M 
(OP.Iadi. 

Fonnd in tbe Sntlej; commoner in the cold season, 
The one fonnd here is probably f, Indi, 

Hnre— 
saVO'i ti'OiVesA. 

XtpiM ru/icoudoisi 

Fonnd everywhero thronghont the Dislrictt molt 
plentifni to the sonth-west, wherever there is anS* 
cient jnngle ; common ail along the canal banks. 

Wild Pig-jaflsii 
sdr. 

Sns indteui 

Fonnd along tbo banks of the Sntlej wherever there is 
suIBciont ooveri bnt common nowhere. Chief habitat 
the long grass in the jangle to right of Bailway Line 
to Fhilianr where bonds, Ac., have been erected, 

Nflgni-ro: 

1 

Portas pittus ... | 

1 

A few ore found in sooth and sonth-west of District in 
jnngles bordering on Kative States, whore, tho Obisfs 
bsing Sikhs, they are more or less preserved, and are 
more common. 

Antelope-miry, 

liam. 

Antelopt bum lies 

Fonnd plentifully thronghont the District | rarely visit 
tho lowlands buiuhieGyoonGno themselves to tbo 
upland, whore there are large plains snrmnnded by 
enltlvation. Formerly large horde were fonnd, bnt 
nowit is rare to seo a herd of 100, luthesonth- 
west of the District their place is taken by the gatellc, 
and they are rarely or never sion. This Is the morn 
etrango, as they am very common in Qissir and 
Sirsa Districts olosely resembling (ho south-west of 
this in quality of soil, An. 

Gttzelle— Iiflnii, 
chi-isdrae 

Ooielio Smmltii 

The mrdne deer of sportsmen, common thronghont the 
District, chieGy where sand hillocks dot the plains t 
vor)’ common to sonth-wost where it entirely, snp- 
^ )danla(heantelo^, ' 
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Ludhiana Distbict.] Game, [Pabt A. 

lAst of the game birds foimd in Ludhiana. 


II 

Nama in English 
and Hindnstini. 

Scientific Name. 

Habit &c. 

799 

Largs Sand 

Plerceles arenariut 

Gomes in immense flights in the first week of 


Gronac— 6Aat- 
titar. 


NoTsmber, though oceosional small flights may 
be seen in the end of October, It remains till 
Uarch and re-migratos north. 

801 

Large Fintail 
Gninse— 
lUar, 

P. alchata ... 

Occasionally found mixed np with P. arenariue, 
bnt rare. Probably more nnmerons to tbs 
west and sonth-wesl of the District, 

802 

Small Sand 
Grouse— BAsl- 
titar. 

P. eiustus 

The rock pigeon of some sportsmen j mnch rarer 
than P, aiexariut ; commonest to sonth and 
Eonth-west of the District, 

803 

Peacock— mor... 

Pato eriaialus 

Fonnd in rery many parts at the District. It 
ia semi- domesticated, and is generally to be 
fonnd near villages. It is held sacred by 
some of tba villagers. 

818 

BlackFarbridge-- 
kila Ktatt 

FfancoUnus vufgaria 

Kowhere very common ; bnt a few are to be 
found along the Strhiud Canal* Also fonnd 
in all jangles to the sonth. Not common in 
the sonth-weatp whoro the grey partridge has 
sopplanted it. 

822 

Orey Partridge 

Ortygomii penlf- 

Found sparingly everywhere whore there is 


—lllar. 

eeriatia. 

jnngle ; near a village they seem apeoially to 
congregate ; bnt wherever there is grass or 
bush they are to be found. To the Bonth-west 
they ave most plentiful. 

829 

Quail— batcr ... 

Oolurnit eommitnis 

Flontifnl from April till the rati is cnt. They 
come again in September end etay till the 
lharif is cut; some few birds stay in long 
grass, &c., all the oold weatbor, and a very 
few stay and breed here in Jnno and July. 

830 

Bain Quail— 

Coturnia coroinnn. 

A rainy season visitor. It comes in in July 

baler. 

Selita. 

wboD its pecnlier “ whest-wheet ’’ is to bo 
beard in clondy wealber all day. It leaves 
before O. eommsmt attirea as a rah, tioagh 
accaeioiially both birds may be flashed in one 




field. 

831 

Large Button 
Quail — batcr. 

Turnit duaiionicrii 

This bird ie occnsionally finehed when quail* 
shooting in September and October, bnt ie by 
no means plentifcl and stays n very short 
time. 

835 

Button Quail— 

1 eliola baler. 

Turnix syhesii „ 

Found occasionally in the spring and autnmn 
crops. It has a very strong scant, and dogs 
invariably put them up, tbongb they may fail 
to put np a common qnail. 

836 

Great Bustard- 

F upedolis Ed” 

Dnring cortsio timBs of the year visits tho 

ta^hdAr, 

wardtit. 

Bonth-west of the District^ probably during 
' the hot athor and rains. 

837 

Obara— lAur 
molir lUur. 

Eoubura Ifucguccnii 

A very few of this epocios vieir this District 
during the cold weather. Occaefonally a 
flock takes np its residonco near an open bush 
jungle, and stays fur n mouth or so ; but this 
is laro. 

839 

Lesser Florlcan 

Sypheoiidcj uuri^us 

Das once this bird been seen in this District. 
It was in September and was emigrating pro- 
bably. It was in the *' People’s Park ” at Lud- 
hidna close to the civil station. 

831 

Lapwing— tiliri 

rntietius crisiulus 

Fonnd all along the Sntlej, but ohiefiy along the 
banks of the Bndhs Ndla, whoro it is plenti- 
fal during the cold weather. 

853 

Wbite*taiIod Lap- 
wing. 

OheUiisia leucura 

Oommon along the Budhn Nala, every cold 
weather, notwithstanding Jordon’s remark 
that it is a rare bird in India. 

863 

Barns Crane— 
taras. 

Orus aniigone ... 

Oecaaionally fonnd in pairs, chiefly to the sonth. 
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Ludhiana Distbiot.] Gaim. [Pabt A. 

lAst of tilt game Urds found in Ludhiana — contd. 


Habitat, &c. 


A cold vreatbor visitant in largo nnmbors. It 
comas in in October and leaves in the end of 
Morcb i spends the dn; near or on tbo river 
Bntlaii and flics inland to feed on tbe green 
crops or sown grain morning and ovoning. 

On its passage to nnd_ from loivcr India, this 
hnndsomo bird occasionolly stops to rest and 
feed on tbo Sntio]. It is only in October and 
the latter half of Alarcli that it is seen, and 
then only for a day at a time. It never 
makes a prolonged stay hero, being more of 
ayhiMoring bird than its congoocr 0, Cam- 
inuiits 

Tbo fall snips of sportsmen. Common all along 
tbs Dudba Ntla and rneby places tbrongbont 
the District. The first flight orriro abont tbo 
middle of September ; no more come till Oo- 
tober, trhoo they straggle in ) non'here to be 
fonnd in considerable nnmbors till Jnnnary. 
They stay till end of March, and tbo Inst 
flights pass through in tbo end of April. 

Arrive in the end of September and stay till 
Aprii- 

Found tbrougbottt (be District, commonest in 
the early cold ivnnther. Alfcclo nil tbo 
svramps and pools. Breeds in the District 
trbere it has bean seen all the year ronnd. • 

Found in tbe cold weather and beginning of 
the hot near the Satie] on nil largo pools and 
swamps. 

Frcqnonts tbo Bndba Kdla, and tbo land lying 
near tbo Sntlej, whore it feeds in the fields, 
&c. A cold weather viaitoot, 

StTogglera no doubt virit this District during the 
Into tains and cariy cold weather. Shot once 
nl Miani. 

Visits the District in considerable numbers in 
tbe cold wenthor ; stays from October to 
MnrcU. Spends tbe day by tbo rivers, visit- 
ing tbo gram Golils iolnnd during tbo morn- 
ing end the fiolda near tbe rivers in the nftor- 
noon- 

May bo found nconsionnlly towards, Miani, 
Maebbiwiiro, &c., in tbo rnins. 

Visits the Oietrict during the cold wealber, 
Hnbils identical with A, indiens. Borne few 
flocks live in the interior of the District for 
two or three months. 

Found occasioenlly in the beginning of tbo 
cold weatbor and occasionally in tbo hot, along 
tbe Sntio] and Budha Nila. 

Found daring tbo hot weather all along tbo 
Sntle]. 

Visits tbo Budha Ndia occasionally in tbo cold 
weather, and in considerable nniubors tbo 
Satie], Feeds often on gram inland in lorgo 
flocks. 

Visits tbo District in the cold woatber, and may 
bo fonnd on nil village tanks and jMlt till 
April. 

Gold woatber bird, fonnd in bugo flights on tbo 
Satie] and also on Budha Nila. Arrives in 
Kovcmbor. 


Name in Bnglish 
and Eiodustini. 

Scientific Name. 

Koolnn— Km; 

ffrtis einerea 

DemoiseUe Crane 
—lharlhair. 

Aiilhrojioidee vtrgo 

Snipe — ehdha .. 

Galltnago Bcolopaci» 
nus. 

Jack Snipe — 

ehdha. 

Painted Snipe— 
chcilia. 

(3, galtinula ... 

lihynchtea btnga- 
(cnats. 

Godwit— cid/m,. 

litmata agoecphala 

Cnrlow— do. 

Nitmemui arguata 

Flamingo 

Phainicopiorus 

roseus. 

Barred-beaded 
Goose— mop. 

Apsfirtndietis 

Block-b a c k e d 
Goose — nnpla 
Qrey Goose — mag 

Sarlidiornts mclauo* 
nohis, 

Aiwr cinereus 

Whito-1) 0 d i 0 d 
Gooso'teal. 

Nittapiu eoi'omandc- 
lianvs. 

Whistling Teal 
murghabu 
Buddy Sbieldrako 
— s a r * b d b, 
hamnh. 

Dcadreeygna oioiu- 

VfC, 

Gaiarea rulila ... 

Shevoller—mur- 

ghdbi. 

Spatula clypeata,,. 

Mallard — mur- 
pbdbi. 

Atlas bosehas 

1 
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Lodhmna DiSTRicrr.] Snalees. [Part A. 


List of the game birds found iv [/udhidna — concld. 


So. in 
Jerdon 

Name in Englisli 
and nindubtnni* 

Scientific Xatne. 

Bnbitni, Re. 

0o9 

Spottcd-billed 
Duck— inBrjIni- 
bi. 

Anoo fixeilorhjnchtt^ 

Tbo “ Wtt>.-biH ’’ of some, found occnsionully 
on tbo Sutloj and Budhn Nnla dnring tbe hot 
wcatlior ng well ns tlie cold. 

SGI 

(iSailwall^ du. 

C/iau{ci(ismn] siic- 

Goinoa in October, and is very eominon in all 
jhils as well as on tbo Sutlej and Budba Kiln, 
Comrg at night in bnge flights to feed on tlin 
weeds in the nala. 

gc3 

PinUiil — ilu. 

Dafila acuitt 

A few flights are seen every year. Commonest 
in the beginning of tbo year in tbo ponds in 
tbo interior of tbo District. 

OC3 

Widgeon— do. 

Maicca ponclofc ... 

Somo few are bood erory coM woatber, hwi 
nororin any nantbers^ 

SGI 

Teal— do. 

i 

1 

(Jurr^uededa crccca 

j 

One of tbo commonest cold weather birds 
Found in oil pools and on Sutlej nnd tbo Budha 
Kula ; comes in end of September and goes in 
April. 

OOS 

GnrRaney*-f««r- 

(J, fiVcio 

Somo few visit the District in September nnd 
October, but disappear again till Moiob. No* 

1 where very common. 

nuy 

Ktid'Crcstad Po- 
chard -tntir^/id&i 

Brauia rii^no «.« 

Vieils the Sutlej and Budha Ksla in largo num- 
bers in Fcbmnry nnd March, It lias also been 
shot in July in tho District. 

Sli.'l 

White Kjo— m?/r- 

Asthya nyroea ... 

Visits tbo Sutloj nnd Bndbit Xiila in tbc cold 
weather. 

071 

(joldcn 11; c — 

Faligula critlala 

It is the tamest nnd commonest dnek found 
occasionally n few flights visit the District in 
tho winter, principally in March, 


WliitO'liGn d c d 

Eriimalura leucote- 

1 Ono specimen of this very mrc bird was shot in 


Uack-«mur^Ad&i, 

phala. 

tho District. 

979 

Metgunser— do. 

ITeryui catler 

1 Found on tho Sutlej occasioDally though rerely 
during tho cold weather. 

073 

Smew ... 

iltreellim alldlns 

Found occaBionnlly In tho cohl wenther. 

Found in tbo Budha Xnia nnd Sutloj during tlio 

1001 

Grey rollcon— 

VeUeanui Philips 

1 

1 

jtairdi. 


hot wrntlicr nnd rnloB. 


Lid of the Thanatophidia or venomous snalcs in Ludhiana. 


Kamo in Englisb 
and IlindOBtani. 

SciontiGo Kamo, 

Habitat, Ac. 

Cohra— Idtd iilmj 

i 

1 

Saja tripudinns ... 

Tbo moat deadly, ns well as tbo most common, of oil 
tbo poisonons snnbcaiu tho moro ctillivnlod pnrtaoF 
llio District, and wherever Ihcro is onUivatioii, gar- 
dons, Sc. ; also ill all tho jonglcs. It grows to a largo 
size, having bean killed C foet long. In tho open 
sandy parts of tho District it is supplanted by F, cun', 
uain. 

BInguil Siinko— 
laratt, \ 

Batiyarut eccruUuS 

Inhabits tbo same country ns tho cobra, except that 
it ia not fonud in jangles. Commonest about gardens 
wlioro tbnrc arc old walls, &e. Hardly less deadly 
tlian llio cobra, and ns it lias a habit of curling up by 
doors and under chicks, Ac., nnd not moving nt the 
npproncli of man, it ia a most daiigorons sunko. 

Bussell's Viper 

Duboia IltttrcUii ... 

Hnro in this District, but found occasionally, chiefly 
townrdsMdchbivvarannd Bahlolpnr to tbo north-east 
of this District. 

Chain Adder 

Echls carinala ... 

Very common Ihrnugbnut tbo Dinirict in tbo drier 
nod more sandy pnrta, A aniall sluggieli snake, 
and fortunately loss deadly than ony of tbo three 


CHAP.i,;&. 

Physical 

Aspects.. 

Fannii, 
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Lcdhiana DisTMcrr.] 


Full, 


[Pact A. 


3HAB:I,A> List of the Thamiojfliidia or venomous suahs in LmVtiha—concli. 

PJiTaicBl'..: 


Foiua, 


Kamo in English 
and Hindustani. 

Scientific Knme 

Ilahitat, An. 

Chain Adder ... 

eanitofa ... 

1 

1 

1 

foregoing species ; otherwise tbero would bo more 
deaths from snake-bite than there are. On being 
met at night it never attempts to get out of tho way, 
but curls up in on attitude of defence and gives out 
n hissing nniso by rubliing its carinuted scales to- 
gether. When nrrpoitof tho puisonons snakes of 
this District was being prepared in 1671 (? ) a very 
great number of these snakes were brought in. 
Tlieii captors sold they found them under nny old 
logs about the fields or villages on tho higher lands, 
This is the celebrated “Kupper” of Sindh probably 
where it appears to be more dcodly than in the 
Bunjab. 


List of the conmnei- fishes fouml iii. Ludhidna. 


JTaftui^r lit 

Found throughout the yeor in 
the Sutlej and Oudhn Kdin. 
In the Sutlej they run to a 

ifoAd ... 


huge eise, some specimeiis 
weighing about SOlbs and over. 
They spawn in the rainy sea- 
son. 


Ko/td ««* 

Found in tlie Sutlej and tlio 
Badha Kala; it eroii commmiDr 
than tbe tnaWsCr. It {ipawos 



in July and August. It runs to 
about 20 or SOlbs,; larger speci- 
mens aro rarely found. 

Chuplu 

Sricul 

When in good condition one of the 
best fish for the table found 
here. There arc several, varie- 
ties, Its appearance ebungos 
greatly with the season and the 



waterit ia found in. It spawns 
late in tbo year, and the young 
may be seen in countless num- 
bers in pools ot thot time. 

SIilU ... 

Bachicu „, 

DutiugtberainBpnfter the first 
hea^7 have s^epi down 

thaBudha SiUa, lluBlisU begins 
to rou np. It is rarely in 



good condition owing to Ibo 
thickness of the water, but is 
notwithstanding tho very host 
eating fish to be had bore. In 
the Sutlej it ie found in great 

Stnglii 


qusQtitiOB near nny places 
wlieroxoiini;fiBlicon{?regate. It 
probably TOigrates for part of 
the year and also to spawn. 

Chilm ... 

Tingrn ... 

Small opeoimene of this fish ero 
found in nny nnmhors in the 
Sudha Kdla and Sutlej. It 
rarely runs Isrge, yet apeci. 
meuB of filhs, or so are some- 



timea caught by the fishormen. 

Rem 

J^et or Biim 

Common in tho Kalo and Sutlej, 
In tho latter it is occasionnlly 
found very largo, 8 or 9 iba, 
in weight, bnt in the Bndlm 
Site apecimeae ot 1 lb. even are 
taro. It is found alt tbs year 
round and does notoppeurto 
migrato. 


Till! Sail is found after the caitis. 
It rnns up after tlio Iioav)' 
floods iniho ruin!, audgroirs 
Ion large lire. Very coiumonly 
found 5 lbs. in vciglit. It bos 
n curions habit of rising con- 
Ftontly to the surfaco of the 
water and turning orcr, shon’- ■ 
ing its very brood siUery side, 

\'ci^ like the nolid and closely 
allied to it in habit, UiBcom> 
nionec and is found nil llic 
year round. It has tho habit 
of turning over on tlio ear- 
face. It is a small dsh, rerely 
weighing Jib, in weight, 

Ia cummon and vory voracious fish, 

' tliD thark of tbie pnrt of tlio 
world. It rnns to a Isige eiro 
in the Sntloj, and fair eised 
Ceb conio up the Budbi N.vln 
in the ruins. It breeds in July 
and August liko tho rohd. 

A not vory oommoU and very 
rcpnlsive-Iooking fieli, very dork 
purple or rod, Said to be a good 
table dsh ; hut its looks keep 
pcopio from trying it, 

Common in both tho Sutlej and 
the Budlio KAIa, where in nu- 
Inmn and spring it may hu soeu 
rising ut gnats in hundrods liko 
trout. By all accounts, owing 
to excessive netting with suiall 
tnoshod nets, this fish has been 
considerably thinned out near 
towns. 

Something like a small mohdtfr, 
but with scales like n grayling 
ia parallel rowsalong the body. 
Has a curious hobit of swim- 
ming in companies about on tho 
surfaco with its mouth out of 
tho water during tho luto an- 
tumu end spring. 
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[Pam a. 


In the cold weather wild fowl are plentiful along tlie river and CBAP. I, A< 
the Bndha Nala, but they are much disturbed in the neighbourhood 
of Ludhiana by native Very fair snipe-shootmg maybe Aspecti. 

had under Mtichhhvara. Flocks of Mian and goose are also to be met gport , small 
with in the fields. 'In the uplands thei’e are a good many hares, 
though tlie Jat of the present day is fond of coursing: and 
partridges, black and grey, are to be fo\md in the sugareane fields 
or where there is a small patch of jnngle. Quails are abundant 
in their seasons ; and sand grouse of several sorts are to be found in 
numbers in the cold iveather amount the mth, &c., stubble in 
sandy sods, as well as flocks of Tvild pigeon. Peacocks are common 
in the eastern part of the District, and live in the sugarcane fields. 

The ordinaiy Jats have no great objection to their being shot; but 
the birds are really half tame, and only eatable when young. Owing 
to the absence of cover it is not generally an easy matter to make 
a large bag, except, perhaps, amongst the quail or snipe ; and one 
brings home from a day’s shooting a moat miscellaneous collection of 
game picked up in the fields. In some of the detached villages, which 
have a gi’owth of jungle left, it is possible to get a good l)ag of gi'ey 
partridge and hare : and there are some h'm or reserves in Patiala 
territory which ai’e strictly preseiwed and abound with game. Pigs 
are very common along the river just under Ludhiana They find 
shelter mostly in the forest plantation on the Phillanr road and in 
a large piece of laud beside the river, covered with high gi-ass, 
which has been taken up by the Eailw.'iy to protect Ihe bridge. 

The number of pigs appears to have increased within recent years ; 
but it is only here that they are found. They come out at night 
in swms and ravage the fields to great distances about, devoting 
most of their attention to sugarcane, make, &o., of which they are 
fond; but also rooting up the yoimg spring crops from sheer vice. 

They are fondest of the pona or thick sugarcane; and in Kajowal 
and other villages, where it is grown extensively, the people are out 
all night along the boundaries of their field wth fires lighted and 
keeping up a continual noise. The pigs, however, do not appear to 
mind this, and get into the field. The amount of injury done by these 
pests is veiy large; but no systematic attempt has been made to kill 
them down. It is not possible to ride after them OAving to the broken 
nature of the country and the difficulty of getting them out. ■ An 
occasional sportsman shoots a few, but the loss is not felt. The 
antelope and ravine deer are common in most places ; and one has to 
go but a very f mv miles from Ludhiana to get a good black-buck. The 
deer are vety-tame ; but shooting them is attended vrith considerable Deer, 

risk, owing to the perfectly flat nature of the country, and the 
number of people that are'ahvays working in the fields. Nilgai are 
found in some of the waste lands belonging to our detached villages. 

Gluiate. 

The climate in general is that of the Punjab plains. The Siwdliks 
' are too far off td have much effect, and the Ferozepore District acts p«rf b. 
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CFIAP-LB. as a buffer between Ludbiann and the desert of Bikiinir; conse- 
History. quentty the hot ivinds and dust-stoms that ravage Ferozepore in 
the hot weather are not felt avith the same severity in this District. 

Tompmturo, Djgtpigt tj^oro are considerable variations of climate. 

The Dhnia is diy and healthy, though it has suffered in both' 
respects from the opening of the canal. The Bet and the uplands, 
immediately overhanging the Biidlia Ndla, are damp and malarious. 
Tlie town of Ludhiana is veiy badly situated in this respect, but 
Mnchhiwiii'a, Kum and Bahlolpnr are even worse. 

Eainfall, 

Hninfaii. District enjoys a comparatively good rainfall. The yearly 

ToiifsSfoS average for the decade ending 1900-01 is 

</ Part B. shown k the margin for the three tahsil toAvn.s 

jorfra* " " m? of It vtII be seen that Satniala 

gets a slight advantage from its comparative 

proximity' to tlie Sawaliks, while the shortage in Jaginon suggests 
the neighbourhood of Ferozepore. 

The greatest variability betiveen the rainfall at these different 
stations appears in the year 1892-93, ivhen Samnila registered 57‘12 
inches and Jagi'aou 28‘70 ; Ludhiana strikmg a mean between the 
two at 43*49. This relation, however, is not ahvaj'S preseived. In 
1898-99, Samrala got only 14*63 inches, while Ludhiana and Jagiiion 
got 20*66 and 20*64 1 espeetively. 'Die largest rainfall in the dec-acle 
was 57*12 inches at Saim'ala in 1892-98 and the smallest 12*07 at 
Jagnion in 1896-97. 

The Jangal rillages stand quite by themselves in the matter 
of mnfall. Kain is generally scanty, and there ai’e villages which 
consider themselves lucky if they get 15 inches in the y-car. 


Section B— History, 

Phys i c a 1 There are no signs to indicate that the Ludhiana District has 

rhauBM. ],gg„ gf gj.gjj 4 piiygicfl] change. The (Sutlej appears 

to have been always conffned to its present valley, though within 
it the river has shifted about a good deol. The last change took 
place about towards the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it abandoned its course, now the Budha Niila, under the ridge that 
separates the lowlands from the DMia bringing to this side the 
whole of the present Bet then for the most part uninhabited. The 
towns of Bahlolpnr, Maehhiwara and Ludhiana, and the old villages, 
such as Kum and Bhundri, rvhich lie on the top of the ridge, wero 
built on its bank. There is nothing to show that the uplands were 
ever traversed by streams unless, indeed, the sand belts of Samrala 
Tahsil mark the course of former hill toirents. Theie are no local 
traditions pointing to tins, but this source of infomation would not 
go back more than 300 or 400 years. It.is clear that such changes 
as have taken place were the work of man and not of nature. 
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Few’ clistrictB possess gi’cntcr liistorical inioi’cst tlian LudLianfi, 
wliicb, lying as it does on the higli i-oad from Central Asia, must History, 
have been crossed by cacb successive ivavo of conquest or immigra- jmpottaiica 
tion; and in bistorical times we find Ibat some of tbo most 
decisive conflicts for empire took place in this noigbbourbood. Tbe 
Punjab was ahvaj’s .an outlying province of Hmdustiln, and its loss 
was not fatal ; but, once across tbo Sntlej, an invader bad nothing 
lH:tw’eenbira and Dolbi. Perhaps tbo greatest interest attaches to 
tbo countiy as tbo scone of tbo straggles between rising Sikhism and 
tbo Midiainraadans ; and when at the beginning of tbo last conturj’ 
tbe English power extended noitbwanls tbo Sutlej Avas fixed as 
tbo limit of its territories; and Ludhiana was for nearly half 
a centuiy our frontici’giiiTison at the point wboro ivo ivore in contact 
intb tbo* only romaining indo[)cndont pow’or, that of the Punjab. 

Little can be said of tbo llindn period, for there is an absolute 
dcai-tb of materials on ivliicb to found anything resembling bistoiy. “u i „ j ^ 
ifr. TolbortwTitcs: “I prcsumo that it fonnod a portion of the 
kingdom of Jlagidba ; Stinol, Tihara, Miicbbiwilin and Balilolpur date 
from tbe Hindu period. It is said that Miicbhiwiiia is mentioned in 
tbe 11 abiibbanita, and that Balilolpur formcily bore tbo name of 
Mubabatpura.” It is tine that, os be points oiit olscivboro, there aro 
many lliiclibiwaras, but tboro is someroason to believe that a largo 
city* e.'dsted in tbo noigbbourbood of tbo present toini. Tlio 
ground is cnveml ivitb mounds, avIiosc antiquity is shown by tbe 
large bricks found in them, and tboro are five irells, also built of 
largo lirioks, to tbo west of tbotowinvbicb seem to sboiv that tbo city 
in .ancient times lay in that direction. Tbo people say tliat one atoH 
formerly boro an inscription that the digger bad sunk 3G0 Arolls in 
lIiicblnAvara. It is possible that antiquarian roscarcb may giA’O us 
some information, but at present it has been applied only to tbo 
mound at Sunot three or four miles w’ost of Ludhiana, Avbicb is of 
consideinlilo extent, and clearly marks tbe site of mi important city. 

It Aras A’isited Ijy Genond Cunninglmm in 1878-79, and tbo insult 
of bis enquiries aauH bo found at pages Co— G7, Vol. XIV of tbo 
Arcbieological Survey. Gencial Ounningliam examined bricks, one 
or Iaa’O sculptures and a number i-f coins ; concerning tbo last 
be Avroto : “ From those coins tbo following facts may bo deduced 
Avitb almost absolute certainty 

“ (1). Tbe toAvn of Sunot Avas in existence before the Chris- 
tian oin as evidenced Ijj' tbo coins of Uttaraadatta 
and Amogbablmti. It continued to llourisli during 
tbo Avbole period of tbo dominion of tbo ludn-Scy- 
tbians, and of their successors avIio used Sassanian 
typos down to tbo time of Sainonta Deiva, tbo Brah- 
man King of Kiilml and tbo Punjab." 

“ (2). From tbe total absence of coins of tbo Tomain Rajas 
of Delhi as Avell of all tbe difforont Muhammadan 
dynastis, it Avould appear that Sunot must have 
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been destroyed during one of tho invnsions of 
Mabmud of Ghazni, and aftenrards remained unoccu- 
pied for many centaiies.” 

There aro yarious legends about the destruction of Simet 
mentioned 1^' Cunningham, all of tvhioh represent the last Eiija as 
living on human flesh and as owing his doivnfall to not having 
spared the only child of a Brahman widow. Mr. Tolbort appears 
to think that the town was overthrown by an eaithquake. How- 
ever this may be, it is likely that Sunet was the head-quarters of 
some Hindu kin^om, smaU or great ; but more we cannot tell. 

Current tradition identifies Tihiira in the north-west comer of 
Jagnion Tahsil ivith thecity of Varat mentioned in the Mahabhiirat, 
and this is said to have ten its name up to Muliammadan times. 
It was a place of some importance under the Mughals ; but tho old 
town has long since disappeared in the river which ran under it, and 
the present site is at some distance from it. Tihiira may have been 
the capital of a small Hindu kingdom. There wms also a city called 
Mohabbatpur close to Bahlolpur ; but of this too all traces have 
disappeared. It is quite possible that in Hmdu times the countiy 
was to some extent inhabited by a nomad people, but that there 
were a good many towns and villages along the banks of the river ; 
but they and the races that dwelt in them have long since dis- 
appeared, perhaps in the early Muhammadan invasions when the 
country -was ovemm by phmderingBiluchfs and other tribes. 

General Ominingham does not mention the small square 
copper coins containing on one side the Buddhist wheel and on the 
other names of Rajas in old Sanskrit letters, which are still found. 
On the mound, besides coins, impressions of seals in burnt clay, seals 
in stone and copper, beads, carved bricks, largo bricks, dice, glazed 
pottery and many other antiquities ar’e stfll found also : as arc 
impi’essions of coins of the Yaudheyas in clay. 

The following is an account taken from a Hindi paper by the 
late Sirdar Sir Ati' Singh, K.O.I.B., Chief of Bhadanr, of M. 
Arura, a village which lies a little north of Bhadaur aird 8 cos south 
of Jagi’iion. 

“ In old times, Amra wdb inhabited by BAjpufs of tlie Prnmurn okn. 
Many of the inhabitants were killed when the Mahammadans invaded the 
District, and many emigrated. Among the fugitivee were also sererul 
families of Brdhmans, and hence it is that certain ckns, as, for example, 
the KAligotra BiAhinans of the hills of Ohintapuri, look upon Arnra as 
their original domicile.” 

The Sirdar then mentions several legends of Rai Frruz, nnder 
whom Arura flourished. His tomb still exists, and in one of its 
inscriptions the year 1532 Samvat is legible. The old tank caUed 
Rtiniynna near Anira is frequented by numerous pilgrims. People 
say 'that the ancient^ names of the placers Ahichatta, and that its 
ruler, Raja Buddhamatijcomposedaworkin Prahit, entitled Dharma 
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Katlin, wLicli is .still iiBcd I 13 ' ilio Pujn tribe in tlio Di.strict. In CHAP. I, B. 
the IDlh Olmptcr of this Ijook, it is inonticnccl tlmt a former prince History, 
of the city of Ahielmtta, ninncd Kanaka ICetu, reigned at tho time 
of MahiiYini Smlmi, the hventy-fourth inciirimtion of Unddhn. Under 
him the tomi wis .so laigo* that Bhadnr and tho adjoining village 
Tvere the .«nbuihs of Annn. 

The ance.stors of tho piuseut agricultural population certainly ' 

immignited ivitliin tho last 700 or SOU year.s. 'ilio Rajputs wore * 
the first .sottloiv, and came from the south. They say that in tho 
reign of Jluhanimad I'f Ghor (A. 1). 1 I.'j7) their anco.-stors found the 
conntiy all vasto and obtained from the UmjioiOT tho grant of a 
largo tract along the Sutlej, in which they .settled. Their villages 
lie almost all along the ridge over the old course of tho river, or in 
the ralley twneath. They wore followed by the .hits who mo.stly 
camo from tho same diivction and began to soil lo in the uplands 
•too or aOO years ago, first in tho eastern parts, and much later in 
tho west, Tahsil .lagnion, Ac. 


There is no infonnation aliont the DLstrict during tho earlier 
Mulminmadan invasions; and it i.s not till tho time uf tho Lodis that I'ntii.'iti 
it.s name is mentioned. The local history of liiite .Shah, generally 
very raliablo, gives the following acconnt of tho first attempt to tiio io«ii uf 
establish a settled Govonimont:— nnit'''«uM 


“la the reign of Silnaitur, loaofUntdol I.jili, llio people about Ltidlii- itocnimcnt 
limi were oppret^ed by the plundering llducbir, ami applied to Ibe Emperor “I. 
for a«i«taiicp. Sik.iinlnr, in nnwer to thtir prn)er, tent two cl ]ii.s liji!, 

Lodi ebiefr, by name Ya>n( KliUn nnd Kibnng Klnin, with nn army. Tlie!:o 
eliiets fixed on tlic present site of (lie Lndbiilnn city, wbicli was iben a 
^illnge called Mir Hole, a-' thtir liead-qiinrltrs and re.''lored order lo llio 
ci.niilrr about. Ytcnr cruii>'ed the Sutlej to ebcck llio Klioklir.ii), nlio 
nerc then plundering the .Tnlluadtir Doiib, and tettlcd nl Siihiinpar. 

Xiliang Kliun reinniuvd nl Mir 1101.1 ns tiio Emperor'a lieulcnuut ; aud 
called llio place Ijudbiiimi. lie was Miccccdcd by bis ton nnd grnndEoc. 

Tho latter, Jaliil KLiin, built lliu fort of Ludliii'iim out of tbo bricks found 
at Siiiict. lliu twot'oiispnrlitioncdtlio cuoiitry round Liidlii/inn, wliicli 
V.-US then lying waste, umoiigsl the pcoplu uf tbo town, nnd dibiribalvd 
them in vilingei’. In the lime of JnlAl Klimi’s grandruiiSj Ala KliAii nnd 
Kliiar KliAn, the I/.li djniisly was orcitlirown by Ilabar; nnd tbo Lodis 
of Ludbi.1nii runi: lo tbo pu.<iiion of ordinary snbjecls of tbo Muglail 
I'liiiiire. They are said lo Imve lived clo^o to ilio fort for many genern- 
lioiis, but all IrarcH of them liavo now disappemed, nnd even the tombs of 
Nilmng nnd bis immediate descendants linvu been lost sight of, nitliough 
they nre said (0 have been stniiding aomo years ago." 


AVithout vouching for the ncctiracy of tliia account it may 1 » 
said that the fouudiiigof thotowii of Liulhiann, and tho lirst sys- 
tematic attoinjit to jicoplo the country about it, dale from the rise 
of tlio l/)di family which Huhserpiently held the tlirouo of Delhi 
fromldfiOto 1 .; 2 .‘). 'I'iio mirliest raontion of tho toivn appear.? to 
occur under tho year 1420 when 'JYighan Bafs, who was in rohollion 
agiiiiifit Kliizr Klian anti had OT'cinmtlio country asfarnsMnnsiirpur 
nnd Tail, relroateil uoross the Sutloj hy tho town of Ludhiiinu and 
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CHAP. 1,B. confi’ontedtlie royal army sentagainet-him from the other side of the 
History, river. In the reign of Mubarak Shah Jasrath, the Ehokhar plundered 
the country from Ludhiana to Kupar, and the former town appears 
' ■ to have been held by the Kholiar chief, for he kept Zi'rak . [han 
prisonei' there and made it the base of his attack on Sirhind, 
retreating to it when compelled to abandon the siege of that foitress, 
The imperial forces then advanced to Ludhiana, which Jasrath 
abandoned, but they were unable to pursue him across the Sutlej as it 
was the rainy season. Under Bahlol Lodi’s beneficent administration 
the prosper!^ of the countiy reached its summit [Uarslman], saA 
the reign of his successor, Sikandar, was a most prosperous one. 
In 1500 we read of a Muhammadan governor of Maclihiwara being 
commissioned by that ruler to apprehend the recalcitrant governor 
of Delhi. 

ThoMugiiai The progi’ess of the country does not appear to have been 
Empire. impeded by the change of nilers, the Mugbals established a strong 
government at Sii’mnd, to which Ludhiana and the countiy about it 
were attached as a mlial. Sirhind, with the rest of the empire, passed 
into the hands of the Sdr dynasty ; and it was at the town of Miichhi- 
wara, 25 miles east of Ludhiiina, that Humayun fought the battle with 
Sikandar Sur, which restored him to the throne of Delhi in 1555, 
It is to the reign of Akbar (1556—1605) that most of the people in 
the eastern part of the District ascribe the advent of their ancestors 
and the founding of theii* villages, and it is most probable that 
before the commencement of the IGth centmy thei’e were only a 
few villages scattered over the District (mostly Biijpiit), and that 
the gi’eat immigration of Jats, who occupy the whole of tiie uplands, 
began under the settled rule of the Lodfs and continued during the 
whole of the 16th century. The Ain-i-Akbari enumerates the 
following makflls (or pa?yanfls as we should call them): Tihiira, 
Hatin', Bhundn, Ludhiana, Machhiwara and also Pael and Dimiha. 

- The first three are still considerable villages in Jagnlon Tahsil. The 
town of Pael and the village of Duraha are in Patkila territoiy 
between Ludhiana and Saminla tahsil ; and it is clear that these 
seven mdhah, which were in the Sirhind division or Sarlcar of 
the Delhi Province or Siihali covered most of the present District 
and the adjoining parts of Patiala territoiy. 

Biaeoftbo Dui-ing the centuiy-and-a-half which followed the death of 
Sikhs and Akbav, historical interest Centres for this part of the countiy in 
Empjief the rise of Sikhism as a power, and the constant struggles between, 
first, the followers of the Gurus, and latterly the Phulkim and 
other Sikh chiefs on the one hand, and the local representatives of 
the empire on the other. The life of Kanak was contemporary with 
the Lodi dynasty : and Hargovind, the sixth Guru, was engaged 
during the latter years of Jahangir’s reign in petty warfare wth 
the impei'ial troops. Aurangzeb ascended, the throne in 1657 
and the ninth Gum, Tegh Bahadur, was murdered by his orders at 
Delhi in 1675. Gorind Singh, the last of the Gurus, succeeded 
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Tegli BaMdnr ; and under liim commenced tho long sfmgglo be- 
tnreen the Cis-Sutloj Sikhs and tilio Muhammadan Govemors of 
Sirhind, -which -was only a part of Aurangzeb’e persecution of the 
rising sect. This district, -with the adjoining country to the south, 
■was the scone of many of the grKit Gum’s wanderings and en- 
counters with his enemies; and in Sii’hind his wife and children 
wore murdered about the year 1700— o deed that has made the 
place for over accuraed to all true Sikhs. ’ It is probably to the 
bigotry and persecution of Aimangzeb (whose memory the Siklis 
to this day hold in gi-oat detestation, invariably referring to him as 
“ Ranga ") that we should ascribe tho union of the followers of the 
Gurus into a militant power. Aurangzeb died in 1707 and Govind 
Singh in 1708. Tho lattor was succeeded by Biinda, under whom 
tho imperial troops wore defeated and Sirhind sacked in 1705. But 
although thoj' twice overran tho countiy between tho Sutlej and 
the Jumna, they were finally dispersed, and Banda taken and 
executed in 1710. Fora generation .after tliis tho Sikhs wore much 
depressed and persecuted; and it was only when all energy had 
departed from the empire that they wore able to raise their heads 
again. From this time tho straggle was continued by tho Phulldan 
and other chiefs, who saw their way to establishing kingdoms for 
themselves on tho ruins of tho empne, now tottering to its fall. Ala 
Singh, the founder of the Patiiila house, succeeded his father Riima 
in 1714; he was a contemporary of Rai Knlha (II) of Rdikot, under 
whom the Rais of Raikot, who had hithoi’to hold the lease of a con- 
siderable tract fi'om tho ■emperors (see histoiy of tho family in section 
C of this Chapter), first nsseitod their independence, Tho District as 
now constituted cannot ho said to have a separate hi.stoiy during theso 
times and if would bo impossible to detail hero the conflicts botwoou tho 
various claimants for its tcrritoiy. Tho piincipal were tho Rai, Raja 
Ala Singh of Patiala, and tho roprosontative of tho Delhi Empire at 
Sirhind. In 1741 wo find a combination of tho two last against Rai 
Kafliajwho had been endeavouring to throw off the Imperial authority. 
Rai Kalha was defeated and chased out of tho country, but ho soon 
rocovered tho toiTitoiy -which ho had hitherto hold as a fief of Delhi. 
Tho alliance between the Sikhs and tho imperial troops lasted for a 
voiy short time, and tho Rai was then able to extend his tonitorios 
unopposed, there being plenty of room for him to do so at tho expense 
of the empire without danger to tho schemes of tho Sikh chiefs. In 
a foot-noto to page GO of tho "Punjab Rajas " is given a shoidi sketch 
of tho histoiy of the Rais, and it is said tiiat they got possession of tho 
town of Ludhiana in 1620 A. D.; but this is oridently a mistake. 
The town and fort of Ludhiana did not fall into tho hands of tho 
Rais till about 17G0. 

The invading army of Nadir Shiih Durani .crossed tho Sutlej 
at Ludhiana, then on its banks, and marched through tho District 
along the Imperial highway between Lahore and Delhi, tho course of 
tho present Grand Trunk Road and Railway. Nadir Shah is said 
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CHAP. 1,B. to hare ordered a general massacre of tbe inhabitants of LudhiUna 
Htory. foi’ doubtful if he did so. 

D a 1 ' s n i Ahmad Shah entered India on his first ex]wdition in 1 747. On 
to‘\etea°° Mhidna, he found his passage opposed by 

of Sithind by tho son of the emporoi’ and the Wazir Kamardin, with a large army 
(i? 38 dje\) * Sirhind. Ahmad Shah, adopting the usual Dui’ani tactics, made 
' ' a long night march up the right bank S the river; and crossing about 

Maohhiwara or Bahlolpni', endeavoured to thiw himself between the 
forces of the Wazir and Sirhind. The two armies met on a sandy 
plain between the rillages of Manupur, Barwali, &c,, a few miles to 
the north-east of Khanna, in Samnila Tahsil. The Imperial troops 
took up a strong position from which the Dnrani could not dislodge 
them. Desultoiy fighting went on for many days, and in one of the 
skirmishes Kamardm was killed. His son, the distinguished Mi'r 
Mannu, was equal to the occasion and, seating the body of his 
father on an elephant, paraded it before the troops. Ahmad Shah 
had finally to retire discomfited. It is said by tho villagers that 
the loss on both sides was very heavy and that for a long time the 
stench of the dead bodies made cultivation impossible. To tho 
subsquent invasions of Ahmad Shah no resistance was attempted 
by the Imperial troops in Sirhind, but bis armies were constantly 
harassed by the Phulkian chiefs and the Ms. It was 'about 1760 
that the Rais were permitted by him to take possession of the town 
and fart of Ludhiana and to extend their power over the country. 
In 1761 Zain Khan was appointed Governor of Siihind by Ahmad 
Shah. In the following year there was a formidable combination 
against Zain Khan of dl the Phulkian and other Sikh Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs, assisted by numerous bands of SiHis from the Mdnjha or 
Punjab Proper. Ahmad Shah heard of this at Lahore ; and, marching 
to the Sutlej in two days, he crossed at Ludhiana and fell upon the 
allies a short distance to the south of it just as they were attacking 
ZamKhan. The Sikh army was cut to pieces and the fugitives 
puraued to a great distance. This toaster (called the ghalu ghdra, 
or gi'eat massacre) does not appear to have had much fet on the 
SMs, for in the follo^ving year, 1763, they were able to bring to- 
gether a large army composed of the Ois-Sutlej Sikhs, aided by bodies 
of their co-religionists from arauss the Sutlej. Zain Khdn was 
defeated and slain, and the Sikhs, Mowing them victory, took 
possession of Sirhind, which they levelled with the ground. 

f^the ronn* Sirhind vanished tho last vestige of Impeiial 

try coutrol ovsi’ that portion of the empire of which it was the head- 
fiiioiSithind. qnaiiers ; and when in the next year Ahmad Shah passed through 
the country he recognized this by appointing Raja Ala Singh of, 
Patiala to be Governor. In 1767 Ahmad Shah reached Ludhima on 
his last expedition into India but got no further. He confirmed 
Amar Singh, the^pundson of Ala Singh, in the government of Sir- 
hind, hud gave him the title of Maharaja; and from this time the 
Sikhs and other chiefs who had taken possession of the countiy. 
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•wore left alone to settle tlieir own affeh’s. The Imperial autliority 
Lad to tLo last been maintained over most of the country lying 
between Ludhiana and Umballa, and round the head-quarters of the 
SatMr. On the fall of Sirhind the whole of this rich tract fell into 
the hands of the Phulkians and theii’ Manjha allies. The present 
SamralaTahsilanda small poition of the oast of Ludhiima were 
partitioned between the latter, each chief and confederacy seizing as 
many vilLiges as they could. The eastern boundary of the territory 
of the Bais had iu the few years preceding the capture of Sirhind 
been quietly advanced eastwar-ds from Badowal, Dhandra, &c., so as 
to include the town of Ludhiana and the whole of the villages in the 
uplands south and east of it to within a few miles of Machhiwara. 
Their northora boundary was the river Sutlej. The lowlands 
opposite them were hold by tho Efilar Sirdars and Diwan llohkam 
Cliand to the south of Ludhiana and to the north by Titra Singh 
Ghaiba (also a Kakar), There was then no Biit on this side. The 
Malaudh Sirdars had already established themselves in the south of 
Ludhiana Tahsil(tho Jangal "rillages and tho country about Malaudh); 
and Sudha Singh, Gil, an adTonturer from Lohnru in the Ferozepore 
District, securw a few villages about Sanahrviil. With these two 
escoptious the whole of tho present uplands of Jagruon and Ludhiana 
Tahsils with a considerable part of the Moga and Zim Tahsils of 
Fei’ozoporo, in aU 1,360 iTllagos, it is said, liolonged to tho Rais. 
Sainrola Tahsil was dmdod ns follows: Sudha Singh, Biijwa, seized 
Machhirnirn and tho eastern portions of tho Utiilnn parjanfl, and the 
wostoni half fell into the hands of the Ladhran SiiTOra. In pargana. 
Khanna some villages were held by a somnt of Tara Singh Ghoiba 
who subsequently set up for himself at Khanna ; and tho rest was 
divided belw'cen tho Klidri, Bliaii, Ajner, and Jabu Mazm Sirdara 
and members of tho Sontiwula and Nishiinwiila confederacies. Jassa 
Singh, Ahluwiilia, of Kapurthala got 30 or 40 villages round Isru. 
Under the Bais the Garowalsof Raipur and Gujnrwtil had some sort 
of local authority in tho suiTounding villages ; but they wore only 
" raiilguzars " or contractors for the revenue. 

Twelve years after tho fall of Sirhind, about 1785 A.D. 
ocounud a great change in tho cootso of tho Sutlej, tho whole of 
what is now tho Bdt, a tract over 50 miles in length and 5 or 6 in 
width coming to this side. It was at tho timo in the possession of 
tho Kdkars, Tiira Singh Ghaiba, whoso hoad-quartorg were at Rdhon, 
having the upper and his brethren the lower poition,— now tho 
Kiirpur pargam ; and those chiefs retained their hold except where 
Sudha Singh of Sunahwiil seized some uninhabited portions in front 
of his upland villages, about Matewdrah. There was then very little 
cultivation in tho tract, the villages being few and far between. 
Most of tho present ones owe their foundation to these chiefs, and 
date from witlun tho last 120 years. ' 

The Bais had a nmnbor of forts at diSeront places and each 
Sikh chief erected one or two according to tho size of his possessions. 
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This partition of the conntry appears to haye been recognized bj the 
vaiious parties to it ; and. during the kst forty years of ihe 18th 
century they do not seem to have attempted any encroachment on 
each other’s territories but to have gone on very amicably. 

The condition of the country during that paiod was one of 
considerable prosperity. The nde of the Rais is still spoken of as 
very mild, and it is said that they fixed only one-fouith of the 
produce as their due, The peasantry were probably veiy glad to 
see the long straggle finally ended; and the petty chiefs appear 
to have done their beat to encourage cultivation. Th^ took a full 
revenue in kind and exercised a good deal of petty tyranny ; but 
one does not hear much of exactions in the early years of their 
rale, and they had scarcely time to engage in petty quairels amongst 
themselves before the airivalof Ranji't Singh, One hears of but 
few instances of proprietary bodies being driven to desert their 
land by the oppression of the rulers, and the condition of the 
people was very much better at this time than it was snb'squently 
under the followers of Ranjit Singh, 

The peace which the country enjoyed after the fall of Sirhind 
was interrupted by Bedi Sahib Singh of TJna. This fanatic 
crossed the Sutlej in 1794 A. D , with an army of Sikhs from the 
JuUundur Doiib, proclaiming a religious war against the Pathiins of 
MflerKotla. Fiom this he was turned aside by the Patiala chief, 
but in 1798 again crossed and made a similar attack on the 
Rais of Raikot. Rai Alias was a minor; but his agent Roshan, 
Gtijar, made a good stand against the Sikhs at Jodh, ten miles 
south-west of Ludhii'ina. He was however killed and the Rai’s 
army dispersed ; but the Phulkian chiefs, who had always been on 
good tenns with their Muhammadan neighbours of Kothi and 
Raikot, and who had no intention of allowing the Bedi to establish 
himself in their midst, now came to the assistance of the Rai, and 
drove the invaders out of most of the villages seized by them. The 
Bedi thereon invested the fort of Ludhiana; and the Rai called in 
the adventurer George Thomas from Ha'nsi. On Thomas’ approach 
the Bedi retired across the river, and ceased to treuble the country. 

The capture of Delhi in 1803 brought the Engh’sh into direct 
contact with the Cis-Sutlej chiefs from the south, and about the 
same time Ranjit Singh, having extended his dominions to the north 
bank of the Sutlej, began to tlnnk of conquest beyond it. The dis- 
putes between the States of Patiala, f^al'ha and Jind afforded him 
thedesiredopportunity, andin July 1806 he crossed the Sutlej. 
The last of the Rais (Aliiis) had been killed while hunting in 1802; 
and the family was represented by his widow, Bhag Bhari, and his 
mother, Nnr-ul-Hisa. No opposition was offered to Ranjit Singh, 
who took possession of the town and fort of Ludhiana, and made 
them over with the adjacent villages to his nephew Raja Bhiig Singh 
of Jind. He proceeded to Patiala on pretence of settling the disputes ' 
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betvreon the three chiefs, and returned to the Punjab vid. TTmballa b. 
andThdnesar. In the following year (1807) he was again called History, 
in; and, crossing at the ford (Sobrnon), he proceeded to 
Fatidla, and thence into UmbaUa District where he besieged and BaDjitsingVa 
took Naraiiigarh, In these two expeditions Banjit Singh, besides 
stripping the Eais of all their tenitory save two or three villages Mtinction of 
given them for maintenance, also annexed the possessions on this side 
of the river held by his -widow, Rani Laehmi of Sudha Singh (Sanahwiil division *of ’ 
as well as those of Titra Singh Ghaiba, also held by a widow, and Ihe ‘"® 

Kiikar -villages). The spoliation of the Ghaiba family was perhaps 
the most shameless of all these transactions, ns Tare Singh had died in 
that very year while nccompanjnng the Jlahan'ija on his expedition, 

These conquests were divided by the Mahnnija between himself and 
his adherents. Hiija Bhag Singh of Jfnd got about 100 villages 
round Ludhiana and in the Bassian ildqa; Sirdar Fatteh Singh, 

Ahluwiilia (ancestor of the present Kapnrthala chief), nearly tiie 
whole of the Jagnton Tnhsil and the Dakha pargam ; Sirdiir Gurdit 
Singh of Ltdwa a number of villages about Badowal ; Bhtii Liil 
Singh of Kaitlial, 10 villages about Gnjarwill ; thoNabha chief, some 
-villages in Pakhowal ; while men of less note, such as the Sodhisof 
Nandpnr, got jdg'm. Diwiin Mohkam Chand was put in charge of 
the country reserved by Ranjft Singh for himself. 


By this time the British Government had made up its mind inierfiMnw 
that further aggressions by Ranjft Singh on our side of the Sutlej 
should lie stepped and the chiefs taken under our protection. Mr. t r 0 a t y of 
Metcalfe was despatched to conclude a treaty -nith Ranjft Singh and j j 
joined his camp at Kasar in September 1808.’ Immediately after this Cantonment 
Ranjft Singh crossed the Sutlej on his third invasion and attacked 
Faridkot and Mtiler Kotla, not-ndthstanding the remonstrances 
of our envoy. After accomplishing his objects ho returned to 
Amritsar, and there Mr. Metcalfe communicated to him the decision 
at which the Government had arrived— that all conquests made in 
his first two expeditions might bo retained, but that for the future 
the country between the Sutlej and Jumna was to be considered 
under our protection, and all teiTitory seized during the last expedi- 
tion restored. To support this demand a force under Colonel 
Ochterlony was moved towards the frontier, and on February 18th, 

1809, the troops reached Ludhiana and took up a position there. It 
is matter of h'story ho-(V Ranjft Singh finally yielded to all our 
demandsandonteredlntothotroatyof 26th April 1809, by which 
he and his depandonts wore allowed to retain all territory on our 
side of the Sutlej acquired in 1806 and 1807. The occupation of 
Ludhiiina as a mUitaiy outpost was intended to be temporary only ; 
but the troops wore never withdrawn. We had by the treaty taken 
under our pretection all the Ois-Sutloj chiefs, except those who had 
boon brought into the country by Ranjft Singh; and the manage- 
ment of ourooncoms with them required the presence of a Political 
Agent and a force at this point. 
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General Ochterlony held political charge at Ludhiana from 1809 
to 1815, and was succeeded by Captain Murray, after frhom came 
Sir Claude Wade. (1823-88) Sir D. Ochterlony and Sir 0. Wade had 
the full powers of agents, but otherwise the post was held by an 
assistant. It was General Ochterlony who gaye the fort its present 
formandBanjitSinghsetupthatof Phillour to face ‘it after the 
conclusion of the treaty of 1809. In 1835 Raja Sangat Singh of 
Jlnd died, and with him the direct line of the house failed. The 
escheat of the find territory, or at least of all that Banjit Singh 
had bestowed on Baja Bhag Singh, was claimed ly the former j but it 
was finally decided that Sanip Singh, a collateral of the late Biija, 
should succeed to the ancient possessions held by Baja Gajpat Singh 
and that all subsequent acquisitions should escheat to the British 
Government unless they h^ been granted by the Maharaja after 
the treaty of 1809 (“ raijab Rajas,” p. 34, et leg). By this decision 
we acquired upwards of 80 villages round Ludlnana and Bassian, 
with a revenue of about Bs, 1,00,000 ; and these formed the nucleus 
of the present District, the administration being earned on for- the 
next ten years by the Assistant Political Agenta at Ludhiana, a list 
of whom will be found at p. 306 of the Punjab Rajas, and also in 
para. 36 of the Settlement Report by Mi’. Davidson. 

Ranjit Singh died in 1839, and his death was followed by six 
years of ferder. It would be out of place here to give a detailed 
account of the circumstances which led to the outbreak of the first 
Sikh war; but a short notice of our position south of the Sutlej is 
necessary, as the neighbourhood of Ludhiana was the scene of part of 
the struggle between us and the Khalsa army, and the position wiis 
throughout of the first importance. Up to 1838 Ludhiana was our only 
outpost on the Punjab frontier ; but in that year* a large force was 
assembled at Ferozepore for the invasion of Afghanistan, and that 
place tlirew Ludhiana into the shade, being within easier reach of 
Lahore. Ferozepore and the territory round it had lapsed to us on 
the death of Btni Lachman Xaur in 1835, and about 1838 Sii’ George 
Clerk, the Governor-Genei’al's Agent at Umballa, built the residency 
at Bassian, a point from which communications could readily be 
maintained and control exercised over’ the Phulkian chiefs. On the 
withdrawal of the army from Afghanistan in 1842 oui* position 
in the Gis-Sutlej territory west of Umballa. was tlfis— Webad 
two patches of territory on the Sutlej in the neighbourhood of 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore, which were completely isolated, and 
surrounded by the possessions of the Lahore Darbar and its 
feudiitoiies. Map No. IV accompanying the Revised Settlement 
Repoi’t shows the division of the country at the time between the 
various States and petty chiefs. 

In December 1845 the Kh41sa army crossed the Sutlej, and 
the first Sikh war commenced. The chief interest centres round 
Ferozepore, which was the mam point of the SM attack ; and tae 
the bulk of our force collected, the troops for the most pari marching 
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dirool rid Brissinii, ^vliilo Ltidliiilna wasleftTritli a morcgAmson. OHAP.I.B 
But tlio jiositioTnvns not one likely to bo neglected, as it covered History, 
tbo coramunicjitions in our roar, and its iraportaneo w-ns probably 
fipprocinted by Bio Sikbs, for in Janumy 1846 tlicir genoiMl, Ran- Campaign!'* 
jodh Singli Jlajftliia, created a divoi'sion by appearing ivitli an army 
at Phillonr and crossing tlie Sntlej. His forco consisted of 10,000 
infantiT, iritli CO guns and some c-ivalry. His presence on this side 
of tbo Sntloj was finiigbt •\vitb Hie gi'catosl danger to us, as in a 
struggle with the Laboi'o Sikbs vre conld at most exiicct little bettor 
tban neutrality from fboir co-reli^onista on this side. Tbc position 
of siicb obief.s as bad ton'itories on l»tb sides of tbo Sutlej scarooly 
left tbein a cboico. ’ Nilull Singh, AblnTriilia, tried to play a double 
^ino. His troi)p.s fought against iis about Forozoporo, and a con- 
sidoitible body of them joined Rtnjodb Singh near Ijudbiilna nrbile 
their master tvi'is professing friendship to n.s, and saying that bo 
bad no jiowor over them. Tbc Iridvra chief, trbo.so bo.'id-qnai'tor.s 
iverc at Ikdowil, and who bad ev-erytbing to lose by such conduct, 
oix'uly Tvont over to Ranjodli Singh vriiile bo was still on tbo Jnllundur 
side of the river. Sneb was tbo weakness of tbo Ijudbii'ma 
giiriieon that bo w.is able before cro-ssing to Inima portion of tbc 
cantonmont.s, and no attempt was raado to liar tbo passage of Ran- 
jodb Singh's army wbicb bad our communications at its mercy. 

Snob a state of iitrair.<! wjis not likely to last long; and Sir Ilany 
Smitlnvas soon de.sp, •itched from Ferozeporo willi a force of .‘dmut Action ni 
4,000 men to kccji open tlic road to Ludbiitna. On tlnnuaiy 20tb bo . 
re.acbed Jagnlon, while R.anjodb Singh occupied Badowi'd. fiir ITariy 
Smil]i'.s object was to effect a jiinciion with the Lndbiana gamson 
without coming into collision with tbo enemy, and be accordingly 
attempted to pass to tbo soutli of their ])osition. But bis flank was 
attacked on Janimiy 2I.^t by the Sikbs with great violence near 
lladowiil, and our troops, we.iricd with a long march, were for some 
time in consideroblo danger. They wore extricated from tbo position 
and brought into Lndbiana with n lo.s.s of 200 men and nearly tbo 
wbolo of the Inggago. 'J'bis action was roost damaging to our prestige ; 
but its effects badecarcoly time to Iw felt before they wcrooiTaccd by 
a complcto 6110005 .“!. On the 22nd Jannmy, Ranjodb Singh moved 
to Bhnndri on the Sutlej where liown.s joined by some regular troops 
of tbo liaboro army, liisstrongtli Iwing thus raised to 15,000 ; and 
boro lie rcmaincil quietly for a week, having, ns bo liojicd, a clear 
lino of retreat, commanding tbo road along tbc Sutlej botwoon 
I'orozoporo and Ijudbiana. (•lenoml Smith was also reinforced, and 
on tbo 27tb .Imiunty roaroliod against tbc Sikbs. IIo found them 
posted in tbo low land do, so totho Sutlej, with their right resting 
on the village of Blmndri, on tbo high bank, and their loft on 
Aliwiil, clo.«o to tbo river. Hist of Blmndri tbo ridge, wbicb soparatos 
the Viilloj’ of tbo Sutlej from flic uplands, swoops inwards in a semi- 
circle crowned with villages at intemls for five or six miles, and 
lonvo.s a wide open plain botwoon it and 'the rivor. Across this plain 
tbo British army on tbo morning of January 28th moved to tbo 
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attack, the capture of Aliwfl, the key of the Sikh position being their 
first object. The SiWi guns were as usual well served ; but Aliwal 
was held by inferior troops who made a spiritless resistance. By 
the capture of Aliwal the Sikh left was turned, but round the village 
of Bhundri their right, composed of trained and enthusiastic Khalsa 
troops (Avitabile’s regiments) made a most determined stand, and 
the battle is still called by natives “the fight of Bhundri.” The 
most gallant part of the action was the charge by the 16th Lancers 
of the unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them in squares. Throe 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but they at once reformed on each 
occasion ; and it was not till the whole sriungth of our army was 
brought to bear that they were at length compelled to turn. Tho 
Sikh troops were either driven across the rivei’, in which many were 
drowned, or dispersed over the uplands. Oiu' loss was considerable, 
amounting to 400 men killed and wounded. A tall monument, 
erected in the centre of the plain to the memory of those who fell, . 
marks the scene of the action. 

The battle of Aliwffl cleared the upper Sutlej of our enemies, 
rendered our communications sure, and enabled Sir Hany Smith 
to join the army of the lower Sutlej with his victorious force. On 
the 11th of Februaiy the crovraing victory of Sobnion was won, and 
the first Sikh war ended. The abrogation of the treaty of 1809, 
and the annexation of aE Lahore territory on this side of the livei’, 
were its natural resulls; and it remained to settle accounts with the 
Cis*Sutlej chiefs who had either been in active opposition to us, or 
had withheld their assistance when it was most needed. The Ladwa 
chief forfeited aE his possessions, and the Ahluwalia chief aE those 
on this side, wlule the NabhaEaja lost one quarter of histerritoiy 
(for a detailed account of these transactions see “ Punjab Kiijas”). 
Those of the minor chiefs, who had not openly joined the enemy were 
maintained in their possessions as j^irdars, mdependent power 
being given only to the PhuErian Bajas and the MiEer Kotla 
Nawabs. Where the chief had gone against us, his viEages were 
confiscated. Prom these acquisitions was formed in 1847 the present 
Ludhiana District, after a tiial of Badni as head-quarters for a short 
period. Trifling changes have since occm’redjand the map above 
refeiTed to shows whence the various parts of the District, as it is 
now constituted, were acquired. A full account of the treatment of 
the petty chiefs whose territories were not confiscated wiE be found 
at pages 186-200 of the “Punjab Bajas.” Police powers and the right 
to levy transit duties were taken away from them at once ; and, when 
the whole Punjab became ours in 1849, they lost all civil, criminal 
and fiscal jurisdiction, a cash demand being at the same time substitut- 
ed for their right to an undefined share of the produce. Thereafter 
they were” considered as no more thanbiflinary subjects of the British.,. 
Government, in possession of .certain exceptional privEeges.” A 
commutation was also fixed in place of the levies which the 
bound to furnish to the paramount power. 
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To tile work of conquest succeeded that of settling our new CH^li B. 
possessions. In passing we may mention the calamity which History. 
occiuTed to the 50th British Eegiment shortly after its return to ' 
cantonments. It had sufiered severely in the battles about Peroze- isle fo let” 
pore and by sickness duiing the campaign, and was enjoying a 
well-earned rest, when in a dust stom one of the principal barrack 
buildings fell, crushing to death 210 men, women and children. 

When in 1849 the Punjab was annexed, Ludhiana ceased to be of 
importance as a militaiy station. The cantonments were finally 
abandoned in 1854, and the fort is now only garrisoned by half a 
company of Native Infantry. During the ten years succee^ng the 
Sutlej campaign Ludhiana is to be pronounced happy as having no 
annals. The work of administration progressed and the resources of 
the country developed rapidly under the security given by our rule. A 
summaiy assessment in 1846-47 of the new acquisitions was followed 
in 1849r53 by a Regular Settlement of the whole District. Cultiva- 
tion increased and trade began to flomish in consequence of the re- 
moval of the transit duties, and the improvement of communications. 

The following account of the events of 1 857 is taken from the 
Punjab Mutiny Eeport. Mr. Ricketts had a most difficult part to 
play, and ably ffid he acquit himself. The town of Ludhiana command- 
ed the high road from Delhi to the Punjab. It stood on the bank 
of the Sutlej at the head of thebridge-of-boats connecting Hindustein 
with the Punjab Proper. It was filled with a dissolute, kiwless 
mixed population of Kabul pensioners, Kashmiri shawl-workers, 

Gujars, Baurias and other predatory races. There was a fort with- 
out Europeans to guard it, a city without regular troops to restrain 
it, a district traversed by roads in every direction, joining the seven 
commercial towns which'form the eraporia of its trade, and situated on 
a river which for months in the year is a mere network of foi’dable 
creeks which could only be guarded by a cordon of regular troops. 

Mr. Ricketts had for his Jail and troasmy-guard a company of 
enemies in the shape of a detachment of the 3rd Native Infantry, 
and on the breaking out of the mutiny received another company of 
the same regiment. As there was no dependence to be placed upon 
these men he summoned the feudal chiefs and the independent States 
to send him troops. The chiefs of Nftha and Maler Kotla sent in 
their men, to whom the safety of the station was entrosted. De- 
tachments of these troops were likewise charged with the protection 
of the eight high roads that intersect the District, of the fenies, 
the fords and the ghats. Tire undisciplmed Nabha troops unfoitii- 
nately failed Mr. Hioketts in his hour of need. They would not 
follow the Jnllundur mutineers ; but this is not to be ascribed to any 
lukewarmness of their master. He was a staunch ally to us through- 
out. Other natives who materially aided the Deputy Commis- 
sioner were Mith Singh, Basant Singh, the Sultan ckudhrisj and 
of the Kabul penmoners the following, m, Hassan Khan, Abdul 
Rahman, Saleh Mahomed, Shahpm' and Shahznda Sikandar. 
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On May 15th Mr. Eicketts sent his treasure to Philloiir fort. 
It TOS placed under the charge of Mr. Thornton, Assistant Com- 
missioner, Tfhose labour in connection mth it -was greatly increased 
by the necessity of having to go to and fro a distance of seven miles 
across the swoUen river on sudden and constant calls for money. 
At the same time Mr. Eicketts concentrated his police from ihe 
District at the station, adding by this movement 80 men to the force 
at his disposal for overa-wing the city. As a specimen of the vast 
amount cf miscellaneous ivork entailed upon District Officers 
generally during the mutiny, an extract from Mr. Eiokotta’ report 
may be ^ven showing what he was obliged to do 

“ Supervision began to be exercised over the post office ; every post 
without exception, till October, was opened and sorted by my assisinnts or 
myself, and great and endless \Yero the irregnlarities : extra ammunition 
was distributed ihioughont die District police ; supplies were aooumulalcd 
flt the different encamping-gronnds and lialting-placcsj the prisoners woie 
looked to and re-ironedj materials were collected for the bridge-of-bosts, 
and tbe repair of its apptoadios; a staff of artisans and labourers, and an 
increased guard of picked Sikhs, were posted there. Parties of Jdgfrdiiri 
or contingent horse were posted stall the talisils and thiiDiis, and along 
all the roads, Proelaniatiuns of reward for the apprehension of deserters 
were promulgated, arms for the irregulars were escorted lo Ferozopore 
through the deserting sepoys ; ladies and children were sent ont of the 
station and across the Sutlej to Phillour, vvhere they had the advantage 
of a place of refuge in the fort ganisnnod by Europeans j carriage for 
the transpoi I of all kinds of army stores was collected; tlie bullock tiain 
arrangements were taken in hand ; and the commi.senriat for Buropenn 
detiichments passing through the executive in both these depaitments 
devolved, under existing dreumstaneeB, on the District Officer, until at a 
subsequent date the ti.'inspoi't semce was separately oiganized; also 
snpervisioii was instituted over all dealers in snlplmr and lend and vendors 
of caps; a system of passports for all travellers was instituted. HndnstAnis 
supposed to be tainted were weeded out of all departments. 'J'lio fort, 
after it was kindly vacated by the mutineers, was emptied of nil its 
munitions ef Avar, which were sent to Delhi; it was provisioned incase 
its defence became essential, which Avas foi tunately nnneoes'arj’, as its well 
supplies no drinkable water; and it was placed in some sort of repair. A 
legimeut of Sikhs Avas raised, in which all furlough men belonging to the 
district and on leave from their regimeuts were incorporated. Hoises 
were oolleoted for service at Delhi; 200 men were laised for Hodson’s 
Horse, 50 old Sikh giAl'inddzes (or artillerymen) snrviAorsfrom Sobiaon, 
were enlisted for serv ce before Delhi ; 500 or 600 Sikhs and Mazhfs were 
enrolled as pioneers ; 250 (I tliink) dooly-benrers Avero engaged and sent 
to Delhi fur the transport seivioe; 200 men were raised foe the North- 
Western Piovinces Police battalion. The men on furlough from the 
Ferozepore and Lndhiilna Sikh regiments were formed, to the number of 
140 or (thereabouts), into ons body, were armed and sent down tn the 
Muzaffamagar Disinct, where they nie still watching tin* Roliilkiind 
rebels. Bstimntes AA'ere fiirmed of the amount of cattle available for 
provisions for the vast increase of European ti,oop.s; and, Insily, iho 
manufacturing classes in the toAvn Avere set to work at sand-hngb for D, 
at tent-cloth (of Avliioh 300,000 yards were made for tents for European 
troops), and on saddles for horse aitillery ; arlizaus were fninished 
for the magasiaes at Ferozepore and Phillour, and masons and carp’n- 
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ters for (lie new Europeftii barracks in course of oonsfrnction in tbo CHAP. I, B. 
hill stations; and so on, in various ways rvliicli have escaped my notes gjjtj— 
and my memory. The internal resources of the district were brought into 
play to meet the deiunnda of the times, whilst the spirit of the people was Uutin; 
taken advantage of to commit them to the quarrel against the common 
enemy, and the various subordinate official departments were roused by 
rewards freely given, and by punishments, sharp and severe, to lend their 
co-operation.” 

Ml’. Kicketts, Lientonant Yovke, and Captaina Cos (Hev 
Majesty’s 53rd) and Campbell nigMy patrolled tbo streets of tlio 
0 % at any time botircen 10 p.m. and 2 a.m. Captain Ificolls, 

Assistant Commissioner, was entrusted with the duty of foming a 
Sikh regiment which the Chief Commissioner orderad to be raised. 

But the event which must call into prominent notice the had 
qualities of Ludhiana and the excellence of its officers was the 
transit of the Jnllundur mutineei’s on the 8th June. A short time 
previous to the rirrival of the mutineers, Mr. Picketts had received 
information that all tho armom’ore and fiirhishers of the city were 
plying a most profitable trade. Tins conld he for no good purpose. 

Ho resolved to disara tho city on the first opportunity. Ono pre- 
sented itself when Major Coko’s corps, tho 1st Punjab Infantiy, 
reached Ludliiiina on its way to Delhi. At dawn on tho 20th June, on 
tho inhabitants issuing from their homes, they found themselves con- 
fi’onlcd at ei'ery stro^crossing, at evoiy market place, by bands of 
those ferocious waiTiors, and sent hack to their homos. Bodies of police 
under European officers ontci’ed each house and took tho arms conceal- 
ed therein. Eleven cartloads of ams were thus discovered and seized. 

Tho inhabitiints had shown tho animus which had prompted them, 
in accumulating those amis by joining tbo Jnllundur mutineers on 
their passage tlu’ough a few days previous, by huraing Iho olmrch 
and the mission, by pillaging tho mission-houses, by aiding the 
mutineers to mount heavy ordnanco on tho fort which tho mutinous 
3rd had delivewd up, by supplying them with food and water, and 
by pointing out tho residences of Govemmoiit officer for plunder 
and destniction. This pillage could uot l)o prevented by the civil 
authorities. Hews of tho Jnllundur mutiny did not roach them till 
11 horn’s after it took place, when the mutineers wero already cross- 
ing the rivor, and had joined tho 3itl Native Infantrj^ at Pliillour. 

Ml’. Ricketts promptly wont out to encounter tho mutineers, search- 
ed for them all day, and came ujxm them after nightfall. His 
auxiliaries fled ; his solo supporters wore a detachment of Captam 
Eothney’s corps, tho 4th Sikhs, under Lieutenant "Williams, who 
was sovot’oly wounded; ho had to work a gnn with his own hands 
until his ammunition wn out, and then was obliged reluctantly to 
retreat. At JiiUundur and Ludhisina, as in voiy many other places, 
tho rebels had ontwittod themselves. In their eager hnn’y to csoapo 
from .luUundiir, they took blank cai’tridges and loft Iho balled car- 
tridges behind. They amved at Liulhiiina, and in the height of 
heir triumph at occupying the fort found, to their dismay, that it 
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CHAP. I, B. contamed Tast stores of guns and poivdeij but no shot. They had 
History. musket balls. To remain rras useless. 

The Mof evacuated Ludhiana and mched Delhi in safety, owing to tho 
( 1867 ), ° weakness of the pursuit which was made by the militaij' from 
Jullundur. However Ludluiina was saved. The girind tnuik road 
remained in our power. None suffered eventually from tho riot 
except the Hotel’s themselves and the city which harboured them. 
Tivenly’-two of the plunderers were hanged the next day, and the 
city was fined 8s. 55,294. 

Of this measm’e Sir R. Montgomery wrote : 

" The proposal to levy this fine emanated from Mr. Rickotls liimaelf. 
]t met my cordial approval, and lias been sanctioned by the Chief Com* 
missioner. 1 consider il one of the must masterly strokes of policy of the 
whole Punjab. The principle is well understood by the people, that when 
any members of a community disgrace tlieniselvcs by violent encroach- 
meats on the rights of others, the whole community to which they belong 
atones for their guiltby pecuniiuy coiiipmsation to tho sniferere, and by 
a fine to Goveiiuiieat for its outraged authority. In this enso it produced 
the most strikingly beneficial ofliootB. It quieted not only Liidbidno, but 
all the six market towns of the Disti lot. Itinspiied a salutary dread of 
Government, which was so manifestly inclined to bold its own and onto fur 
neither prince, prasant nor nintmecr. Compensation was inndo to all tho 
sufioreis to the foil extent of their losses, leaving a small balance which will 
nearly cover the loss to Government properly," 

Mer the display of such an animus by tho rabble of Ludhiana 
and its neighborhood, it was necessary to put it out of their power 
ever to dispky it again. To this end, all native houses within 300 
yards of tho fort were levelled, and the Gujar population turned out 
to the lowlands beyond the city. The Gujai’s of the whole district 
were disarined, hut not the Jats, as their subsequent co-operation 
with tho British Government was z'oasoiiahly to bo expected from tho 
good feeling they had already shown- The Gi'ijars wei'e also deprived 
of their boats, and inflated skins (for’ crossing the river) were made 
contraband amongst them. The low Hindustimf population swai’ming • 
in the old cantonment zvas dispersed and sent home. 

Pmtioular instances of sedition occurred besides tho great 
ebullition on June 8th. A fanatical Gdjar Maulvi, after preaching 
sedition for some time, ivent off to Delhi. Ono or two of the Ifllnd 
pensioner’s (descendants of SMh Shiija) Mowed his example. The 
fil’d Hative Infantry, befoi’e they left, were also knorvn to he 
firebi'ands, hut nothing could be proved against them. The Hindu 
chaudns wei’e, as a body, timid and lukervarni in our cause. On the 
ote hand, instances of good feeling wei’e also manifested. Earn 
Singh,_oneof ^ese Hindu chudns (or headmen), •was an honourable 
exception to his class. He was ever active in laying in supplies, 
and at a very ci-itioal time advanced nearly Bs. 3,000 for the public 
sendee. The Jats of tho Eaikot thdna when infoi’med of the 
mutinies at Ferozepore and Jullundiii’, set themselves to watch all 
the roads and Tvells with the aim of seising stragglers. It wore an 
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endless task to enumerate all tlio instances of good and bad feeling 
among the people of this district. The outline hero furnished will 
show the difficulties that tho district officers had to battle with, and 
the enorgj' mtli which they met them. Tho Muhammadan Giijars 
of tho Bfit are tho only people Arho appear to hare shown any 
disaffection, but it is in tho nature of this tribe to be discontented. 
Tho Hindu Jats, rvlio form tho mass of the population, could haro 
nothing in common with tho mutineers, andwei-e steadfastly loyal 
to us. Not a single instance of disturbance many part of the 
district, snye in tho town of Ludhiana, is recorded. 

The only cyont loft to chronicle is tho “ mad attempt ” by tho 
Kdkas in 1872. An account of tho rise of this sect will bo found in 
the noxt chapter. Tho proceedings of Ram Singh’s folloryora had 
caused anxiety to Government for many years, and special preoarrtions 
were from time to time taken to prwent largo gatherings of them. 
Small disturbances occurred at tho r-oligious fairs hero and there • 
and in 1870 “birtchcr” murders wore committed in one or two 
places, tho rage of tho Erikas being directed agiiinst tho killers of 
kino. On tiro 13th January 1872 them was a mooting of Erikas 
at Bhaini, and a gang of about 1 50 of theso, after* rvorkiug themselves 
up into a state of r-oligious fronsy, started off under tho leadership 
of two Jats of Samundi in Patiala territory. Ram Singh 
informed tho police of their intoirtion to do some mischief, saying 
that ho had no contr’ol over them, but it ivas considered sufficient to 
see them out of our toraitoiy. They wore amod with axes, sticks, 
&c., only, and are said to have declared that tho town of Mnlor Eotla 
Avould bo tho object of their attack. Thoy went to Pool in Patiala 
territoiy without causing any distrrrbanco, .and re-appeared next day 
near to Malaudli, tho seat of Sirdar Badarr Singh, on which thoy 
made a sudden onset irith tho idea, probably, of getting arms arrd 
morroy. Thoy are said to hriA'o Avanted tho Sirdar to lead them. In 
this attack tAvo men worn killed on each sfde and a fcAv wounded, 
and tho gang succeeded in scouring three horses, ono gun and ono 
SAVord. No otre joirred them nn}'whore on their march, and they 
never mrmbored more than 150 mon at tho orrtsido. Thoy no.\t 
proceeded to Eotla, Avlrich is nine miles distant from Mnlaudh, and 
on the morning of the 15th mado a snddon attack on tho palacti and 
treasury of tho Nawilb; but woro dr-ivon off Avhon tho Eotla guards 
had recovered fiom thoir surprise, and pursued to Rm-r in tho 
Patiala territory, Avhoro to tho nunibon of 68 thoy surrondorod to tho 
Patiala authorities. At Malaudh and Eotla thoy had killed 10 teon 
and wounded 17, Avhile their own loss had been 9 Med and 38 
Avounded. On getting nows of tlio attacks on Malaudh and Eotla 
Mr, CoAvan, tho Deputy Commissioner of Lndhiiina, starts for the 
latter place, and tologriiphcd for troops, Avhich arrived soon after. 
Mr. Cowan executed by blowing from guns at Eotla 49 of tho 
captured mon, and tho others Avoro tried by tho Commissioner 
(Mr, Porsyth) and executed on iho foUoAving day. Thus en d e d tho 
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CHAM, B. Ktika outbreak of 18?2. If the Kiikas ovei' bad any plans fora 
History, rising they must have been completely upset by these insiinc 
The Kkii of .1 small body of fanatics, i-ushing about the comti'y 

ouitaoait. armed with sticks and axes. The people of the villages through 
which they passed appear to have been scai-ed by them, and the 
inhabitant of Euit, where they were captured, deserted M' 
houses in a body on the appi’oach of the band. OfconrsoEam 
Singh and his doctrines were i-esponsible for what happened; and ho 
had become a danger to lie State, as similar disturbances might bo 
oi’eated at any time by his followers. Btim Singh was at once 
deported to Eangoon and remained a State prisoner till his death 
in 1885. 


The Jort at Ludhiana which was the last relic of the old 
cantonment was garrisoned until 1903 by a company of Kativo 
Infantry, under- the command first of a British and latterly of a 
Native Officer. In 1903, however, it rvas evacuated by the troops 
and handed over to the Civil authorities.*" 
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The District practically assumed its present dimenmonsin 1850. Pomiaiipn 
The first portion conasted of the estates belonging to Jind which 
lapsed in 1835, on the death of Baja Sangat Singh. These estates otbounSarj. 
included Ludhidna itself and 84 villages, yielding a revenue of 
Be. 98,229. 


On the termination of the Sutlej campaign the whole of the 
Lahore and Kapurthala territories on this side of the river were 
confiscated, togkher with one-quarter of the possessions of the 
Nabha Baja, and the whole of those of the Ladwa chief. In 
1849, on the annexation of the Punjab, the territories of the petty 
sirdars and confederacies, who had been under our protection since 
1808, -but had enjoyed a sort of independence, were incorporated 
in the Ludhiana Dirtrict as jdgm. 

JiVom the time of the constitution of the District up to 1866, it 
was divided into four tahiik. Tahsfls Samrala (called at one time 
Sarai Lashkaii Khan), Ludhiana, Pakhowal and Jagraon ; but in 
1866 the Pakhowal Tahsfl was broken up, and a few villages added 
to Jagraon, while most of them were attached to Ludhiana. There 
are now three tahsfls, with head-quarters at Ludhiana, Samrala 
and Jagraon. 

Ludhiana tahsiT has a larger revenue than nearly half of the 
Districts in the Province, and from a glance at the map it would 
■appear as if the grouping of the villages was veiy awkward, those 
of the Jangal lying much nearer to Jagraon than to Ludhiana. 
But the whole of the Malaudhparyaiia which includes the villages 
about Malaudh and also the deteohed ones referred to abovej is, with 
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the exception of tw ov three TillngeB assigned to other jdginUn 
held inyifj'iV hy the Malaudh family. 


The four old tahsfls comprised tlie foUomng jjarjanas 
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On the abolition of Paldjo^ iahil, the parpams of Pahhowiil, 
Gungrana and Malaudh were added to Litdhia'na, and those of 
IkiQgarh and Bassian to Jagraon. 


At annexation the countiy rras found to be divided into ildhas, 
or groups of ■^ges each held by a chief; and at the Eegvdav 
Settlement these vrere doubled up in some places, and in others 
preserved as separate pffrpnas.mth a veiy unequal resdt. Thus 
K’tin.nnfl pargoM contains 118 villages, and has a revenue of 
Rs. 1,79,969 ; vrhile Umedpur has 12 villages, and pays Es. 14,414' 
revenue. These pargmas were retained in the last Settlement. 

The District has few monuments of antiquity. The notice of 
the Hindu peiiod at the commencement of this chapter contains such 
information as is available about ’ the mound of Simet and the ruins 
of Machhiwara, the only two asceitained relics cf early Hindu times. 
There are also mounds at several other places ; but they generally 
mark the site of a parent village from ■which those about have fciken 
their origin. Thus between GujarwaT and Phallemil the mound of 
Naiiibad marks the fii’st settlement of the Garewals. There are a 
number of mosques and other Muhammadan monuments, none of 
any great importance. The oldest and most interesting is a build- 
ing i-esembling a mosque two miles east of Sohiina. It is said to have 
been built Muhammad of Ghor in 1191 A.D , as he encamped on 
this spot after takp^ Bhatinda and was told in a dream to build it. 
It is caMBhir after a/o^ir who lived there in the middle of the 
eighteen century. The mosque of Ali Shah in Machhi-wara 
was built by the lady Pateh Malik in the wign of Sikandar Lodi 
(1517 A.D.), and the Gani-i-Shahidan or place of martyrs west of 
^he same town is a disused graveyard where it is prpbable that those 
who fell in the battle of Machhiwara (1665 A. D.) were buriei 

Of the five tombs at Ludhiana mentioned in Chapter IV, that 
of Sayyid Ali Sarmast contains a mosque dated 1570 A. D. and 
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ttvo tombs, one of wbiob was probably built in the time of the 
Tughlaqs ; and the Khiingah of Shah £utb west of the Phillaur 
road is known to have been standing for the last 600 years. The 
Idgah and the Maqbara of Bai Firoz at Hatiir are said to date 
from the time of Humnydn, and the Magbaras of Husain Khan in 
Bablolpur and of his son Hawab Bahadur Khan, the mosque of 
Barkhurdar Khan at Hatdr, and the Maqbara of Shah Diwan at 
Tihnra are all said to be of Akbar'stime; the Maqbara of Shah Ishq 
also at Tihara is not dated. Under Jahitngfr and SMh Jahan the high 
road from Delhi to Lahore was laid out with mind/i's at every two 
ios; of these there are still standing one about a mile east of 
Ludhiana, and another some two miles further east ; one near 
Sahnewal, one near the sarat of Lashkari Khan and one near Baj- 
pittan : they are all in good preservation. 

Of the royal samts which were established every sixth or 
seventh kos, that at Ludhiano has long since disappeared, that at 
Doraha is in Patiala territoiy, while that of Lashkari Khiin, about seven 
miles on this side of Khanna, is a magnificent building in very good 

E ervation. The inscription tolls us that it was built by Lashkari 
n in the reign of Aurangzeb. It is now seldom used by travel- 
lers since the Bailway wtis opened. The sarai at Khanna is now 
part of the town; but the -walls aro entire. Them are a large num- 
ber of mosques and tombs of Skih Jahan’s time, especially at Bahlolpur 
where there are no less than five, of which, the Maqbara of Alawal 
Khan Sdbadar of the Dokkhan, and the bungalow of Namdiir Khiin 
are the most mtorosting. Also belonging to Shah Jahan’s roign aro 
the mosquo of Azmat Khiin at Hatur, and that of Eahson. The 
Lashkari sarai above mentioned, and tho Shaikhonwiili mosque at 
Ludhiiina, belong to the time of Aurangzob. Among the later or 
undated Muhammadan monuments may be noticed the shrino of 
Sulaimdu Shdh Ghishti at Ludhiana. 

There are few Hindu temples of interest. The oldest is the 
mth of Nikka Mai at Hatdr which was in existence in the reign of 
Humiiydn : there is a tomplo of Miri Guga at Chhapir, built at the 
beginning of tho nineteenth century, where a groat fair is held 
annually. 

There aro the remains of Sikh forts atLiilton, 7 miles south- 
east of Ludhiana, and at Ganjrana, 15 miles south of Ludhiana. 
There is a Sikh temple at Maohhiwai'a, tho Gurudwara of tho Guru 
Sahib, built by Sodhi Kaim Singh to commemorate a visit of Guru 
Govind Smgh ; tho palace of the. Sodhis at Mdchhiwdra is now 
quite a ruin. The ruined hdoU at Kanooh, which is said to have 
possessed several underground moms (lalikMm), is also a relic 
of the Sikhs. Another building commemorative of a visit of 
Govind Singh is the Gurudwara at Lamma. 


Bistory. 
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char I. c. SeotioiiC.-Popi3lation. 

Popnlation. Owin" to the absence of liills or large areas of unculturahlo 
D,D«tT. Traste Ludhiana stands high among the Districts of fte Piinjah 
uu 'a in respect of density of total population on total area, there being 
463 sU to the square mile, and this figure is oriy exceeded by 
five Districts. But in its density on the cultivated area Lud imn 
only stands 12th, u-ith 660 persons to the square mUe ot 

tufoalion, amongtho Punjab Districts. Excluding the nidation 

of the toTOS, the pressure of the imral population also is no 
high, and it stands 14tli in the list irith only 488 persons to the 
sqmre mile of cultivation and 458 to the square mile of cnltosWe 
area. 

De„,i (7 k; The population and density of each Tahsil is shorn in ftie 

Tdiuai.^ — i^=-= — margin, the density_ being tmt 

of & total population on the 
total area. It will be seen that 
Saminla is far more densely 
populated than the rest of the 
District, and it is one of the 
twenty most densely populated 
Talisils in the Province, in spite 

.1 • -tnM 


'MmI. 

PopoUtion 

1901. 

Danaity. 

Samrilft .<• 

ISl.SSS 

3336 

liUdhiliui 

333,337 

IBS' 

Jtgrlao 

181,763 

4431 

1 


UCVlCUOO XUUJ IJCAOUllS ItU LUU AiAAiw 

In this connection the following remarks of tlio Settlement 
Collector in’itten in "’’n at, 'll nf 


Demity. “ The number of pei’sons per square mile is 450 on total area 
o«raon and 546 on cultivation (M acres of cultivation a head), these 
II o«»r, a. s, jygyjggg jjgjjjg gnt ^jj ayga as suiweyed in 1879-80 and 
the Census of 1881. But the bare figures give us no information 
on the point which is of gi'eatest importance, the pressure of popula- 
tion on the land; and we ai’e dnven to consider tliat constotly 
recurring problem of the classification, with a view to determine 
what proportion actually depends on agriculture, I have set down 
the urban population at 83,052; but in thccaseof each of the towns 
there is a large area attached and belonging to residents, Tims 
the area of Baikot is larger tlian that of any village in the District 
except one ; and it would have, if there were no town, a village 
population of 4,000 to 5,000. So, too, Ludhiana and Jagiiion have 
a number of separate viDago areas attached to them, the agricul- 
tural population living inside the towns. I calculate that the town 
population proper does certainly not e.vceed 60,000. We are then 
left with a rural population of 568,835; but this does not put us 
far on qur way. Combination of occupations is the rule amongst 
the non-proprietary population, and tlie recent Census comd 
scarcely have been expected to give us a classification that could be 
relied on to show how mncii of this rural population should beset 
down as depending on agriculture, and how much on _ trade ^ 
manufacture. Indeed, such an arrangement is not possible with a 
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society so constituted as that ■sre have to deal vrith here. The ci. 
whole rural population may be said in a sense to be supported by . opnlatlon. 
the land, each ’^age being for most purposes a sepai’ate community. 

All the implements of agricolture, the materials and furniture 
of the houses, with most of the ordinary clothing, are produced in 
the -village; and only a few articles of limny, such as brass-dishes, 
wedding clothes, &c., are purchased in the towns. Tlie occupa- 
tions of the various classes in the villages hang together, so that 
they cannot well be separated. Thus the menial classes {tarhlm, 
lohiri ehamdr) arc really the servants of the cultivator, helping him 
in his work by making and repairing his implements, andrecemng 
as their wages a .share of the produce. They do little work for 
outsiders; and they very often combine ndth their hereditary 
occupation that of agi-iciiltnre. Even the shop-keepers, who are 
not a numerous class in most villages, and occupy a veiy inferior 
position, being mostly of the Ih td bechnd class (soirers of salt and 
oil), are only assistants to the cultivators, supplying them with 
salt and such necessaries as they cannot grow or make for them- 
selves. ITe might say that the whole population, after deducting 
that properly belonging to the towns and subsisting bymamifactimes 
and industries quite separate from agiiciiltnrc, depends on the soil; 
and I think that any attempt to determine what proportion of it is 
supported solely by agriculture must be more conjecture. Tlio 
density of the rural population calculated in this manner is 490 
per square mile of cultivation, or r3 acres cultivated per head. 

It varies greatly, as was to be c.vpected, according to the agricul- 
ture of the District. Thus in the rich Sann-iila Bet, where the soil 
is very fertile and much of it yields two crops in the yea”, the in- 
cidence is 600 ; and in the Upi)cr Dliiiia Circle of the same tahsil, 

■where 40 per cent, of the eullivatiou is irrigated, it is 660 ; while 

in the sandy Lower Dhiiia tract. 

Persons ppr iqnnto jnst ovci’ tlio Bet, itis Only 
467; and in the Jangal Circle 
goQ of Ludhiana, mth a rainfall of 
coo 17 inches and no inigation, it 
is 318. The details of the thi’ee 
— - = most thickly populated tracts 

of the District arc .shown in the margin. 

" These proportions arc as high as in most of the highly culti- 
vated tracts of the Previnco, although they ore much below those 
of some parts of Ho,shimpur and Jnllundur. There can be no 
doubt that in places there is to some extent a pressure of popula- 
tion, especially in the tracts named and in the ciislern parts of 
Lnc^iana Tahsil Bet and uplands. This nrossurc is not universal, 
but shows hself in the older and larger villages whore the process 
of subdivision of land has been going on longest. It is just in 
these very tracts where the cultivation is most elaborate, that the 
people are most tied down to their -villages. Very few men of 
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the Samrala Tahsil ■will ho found in aoiTioe. From his hirth tlio 
agiionlturist is bound to the land, whiolirequircs his every hour; 
and the last tiling he thinks of is seeking employment of any 
other sort. Thera is no emigration to speak of, and the direction 
in 'which the excess tries to find an outlet is better cultivation 
and the spread of iiTigation. But for the latter of these capital 
is required, and this is what the cultivator does not possess, 

" As for distribution by houses and families, the custom in 
the villages is for each family to have a separate house, and it is 
very seldom that a house contains more than one family. An 
agricultui'ist, ^ when he marries almost invariably sets up a separate 
house, and this is the practice amongst most non-ngiiculturists 
resident in villages. Tie town returns show two families to each 
house, at all events in the city of Ludhiana, ’ This is probably due 
to various causes, e.o., a whole serai being counted as one house, 
The poorer classes in cities are also in the habit of lirag several 
families together in one house.” 


The District contains 5 towns and 864 villages, and the 
population of the former is given in the 
margin. At the Census of 1901 all the 
towns showed an increase of population, 
except Hianna which had a nominal 
decrease of 39, on the figures of 1891. 
Even the unhealthy town of Macliliiwnra 
had an increase of 248 souls. Only IS 
per cent, of the population live in the 
towns. 


Toira. 

PopolntioQ 

1901, 

Lndliiiiia 

48,649 

Jnirr^OQ 

18,760 

Btikot 

ic,rsi 


8,688 

Saamiii 

3,838 


The average population of the village in this District is large, 
being 678 soiida. The villages are generally built of sun-dried 
bricks, but in most will be found one or two houses of masonry. 
In the ordinary Jat villages the houses are huddled together and 
open into narrow bye lanes, which after a dirty and tortuous course 
join the main thoroughfares. The lanes are seldom more than 
four or five feet wide. The only entrance to the village is by one 
or more gates whose number depends on the size of the village. 
All the peeple live inside except the cliamws or other outcastes, 
who are admitted, and have their houses at a little distance apart 
or round the site, facing outwards. 

The gates are the property either of tire whole village or of 
a subdivision of it (pat/f or thik), each subdivision having in this 
ease its own. The form is the same in all cases. On each side of tire 
roadway to a distance of twenty or thirty feet a mud platfor’m, four 
or five feet in height is raised, and on these are ■verandahs closed on 
three sides, but open with pillars towards the road. The whole is 
rooted in (the verandahs and the roadway between them) and a 
very comfortable place of shelter formed, in which travellers rest 
and the people meet in the evening. There is sometimes very great 
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elaboration in those gates, and the different jwWi's 'will vie mth CHAP. I. C. 
each otlier in architectural display. The style of gate is very population, 
often a safe test of the condition of a village, but there are feiv ^ 
now that have not towards the outside an arch of masonry work, ' 
covered with some sort of omamenfal design. In a great many 
villages the gate is a most commodious structure of solid masonry, 
which would cost in many cases a single paffi as much as 
Bs. 1,000 ; but everything, including labour, is generally subscribed, 
wood for beams, cowdung for buming lime, etc., and the only 
actual expenditure is on the pay of masons. It is on tlu se gates 
principally that the architectural genius of the villages shows 
itself. The Settlement Officer says he has often found shelter fi’om 
a storm in a village gate amidst a crowd of natives, villagers and 
travellers, collected ivith the same object. 

The interior of a village is, as a rule, fairly clean ; it is outside sarronnflingB 
that the filth collects. In the eastem parts the cultivated fields 
come to within a feiv yards of the houses, leaving very little Vacant 
space. Bound the site is the usual road, and outside of this are 
generally small hedged enclosures {wim or gohra) in which the 
manure heaps are kept, and the women make the cowdung fuel. 

Tliese enclosures may lie together in a piece of the gomt or waste 
land adjoining the site, or they may be between the fields and 
the read. Sometimes a proprietor is reluctantly compelled to 
devote a few square yards to this purpose The village ponds 
{tola) are the excavations from which the clay for building the 
village have been dug out. They are used for purposes of 
ablution and for wateiing the cattle, Tlie diinking wells are 
generally inside the village. Hafew^jy^nUrees about the pond 
be added, we have a complete statement of the surroundings of an 
ordinal^’’ vilkge of the uplands in Samnila and eastern Ludhidna. 

These eastern villages arc, as a rule, of average size ; but the west sites of thn 
and especially in the Jagrnon Tahsil .along the Perozepore border, n'rtem vii. 
and in the J.ang{il, the villages are mudi larger, and the houses 
more spread out, land not being so valuable. Enclosures for 
cattle and cowdung fuel are thrown out all round, the lanes are 
much wider, and there is generally plenty of room round the site. 

The Midiammadan -N-illages of the Bet are generally smaller than Muhsmmo. 
those of the Dluiia, and tho sites are more open and straggling. 

There are no gates, and entrance is possible at almost any point. ” ^ ' 
The taha takes the place of the gate in the Dliaia. This is situat- 
ed outside the vill.ige, generally under the shade of &pilltMn tree 
and consists of a couple of roonis, built on one side of a mud 
platform three or four feet high. Tr.T.vcllers rest here ; and above 
aU the hiUka, is kept going. The hha is in charge of a /ajjV 
whose principal duty is to guard (he hiltka and keep it alight. 

A rude mosque is often iiltachcd to the talnfi; and, if there is not 
one, the people pray in tho Uikia itself. Tliere is generally plenty 
of room round a Bet village, the land adjoining the site being 
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often unoultmted; and the rmas or enclosures are larger than 
in the Dhaia. 

The population of the last foui- censuses is given in the margin. 

1881—1891 the increase v,’ as 29,887 or 
“si ::: ::;K 4-8 per cent. Proml891-1901 it to 24,375 

183} 8 * 817 “ or 3‘8 per cent., and in the tiventy years 

1881-1901, 54,262 or 8-7 per cent, Taking 

the last decade it is noticeable that the increase is chiefly in the 
rural areas which claim 20,457 of the additional population, when 
we consider the inci’ease by Tahsils we find a striking contrast 
between Jagraon and Sainrala. The former increased by 17,119 
persons, while Samrala decreased by 3,984 Ludhiana Tahsil shows 
an increase of 7,322. These figm’es are explained in the case of 
Jagr4on by the increase in aanal irrig.ation, and in Samrala partly 
by the emigration which its absence has produced, but still more 
by the epidemics of fever which have ravaged the population of its 
malarious riverain tract. 


The margin-il table shows the fluctuations in the population of 

each Tahsil 
since 1881. 
In 1901 the 
figiu’es of 
Ludhidna 
Tahsil ,ex* 
eluding the 
town of 
Ludhiana 
only showed 
an increase 
of 2'6 per 
cent., there 


1 

Tah&il. 

ToTAt POPOUTION*. 

^ j 

PEacESTiaE or 
IS'CKEASE. 

1861. 

i 

ISCl. 

1601, 

1891 1 
00 
1S81 

1901 

on 

1891 

Total for the District ... 

GlSBSii 

Cf8,722| 

678,097 

+ 4'8 

+ 3'8 

Ludhiisa 

30?,6K) 

323,700 

333,337 

+ 5’2 

+ 2-9 

Jngrdon 

168, 

166,262 

184,766j 

+4’7 

+iri 

Samiib 

162, W 

168,77(1 

151,995' 

+V1 

-2’4 


having been a decrease in the Bet, where the soil is hard and has 
deteriorated since Settlement, though the falling off is far less 
marked and general than in the Samrala Bet which is notoriously 
unhealthy, the falling off in population becoming more and more 
marked as one approaches its eastern extremity. The result is that 
in spite of a slight increase in the urban population, Tahsil Samrala 
showed a decrease of 2*4 per cent, in the population of 1891. In 
Jagraon the increase of over 11 per cent, in 1901 was virtually 
confined to the rural population. 

The increase of population in 1881 was thus discussed by 
Jlr. Gordon Walker 


“ Ming the Ctobus Sgures ns correct, we fin'l that there has been a 
sleftdy incresBO, which Rinonnted to 11 per cent, in the first thirteen years 
and to half that proportion in the next thirteen, the rate ot increase having 
been the same in the towns as iu the rural population. No safe conclu' 
eions can of course he drawn from the figures alone without consideration 
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of the oircmstanoes of tie district at the various periods, and these I wll CHAP. Iif» 
proceed to notice. When we annexed the country after the Sutlej 
campaign of 1845 we found it very &irly cnltirated ; foronr predecessors, 
the Sikhs, had done their heat to increase their revennes hy encouraging Gnmth of 
agricnltnre j and all the States and chiefs were under our own protection 
or that of Lahore. Petty feuds were nnconimon, and there was general 
peace. But the Sikh revenue system was what we should call oppreasire ; 
and the rnle of some of the chiefs was a mixture of tyranny and rapacity. 

Property in land was considered a burden, which often under a bad ruler 
became too heavy to he borne ; and society mnst have been in an unsettled 
state owing to the frequent changes of rulers. In the same way there was 
a certain amount of trade j but it was checked by the transit duties levied 
at short distances by each independent chief, and by the general lawless- 
ness. With onr rale came perfect security to the husbandman and to the 
trader ; and an immediate development of the resources of the country by 
the protection afforded to life and property and the opening out of com- 
munications. The increase in cultivation must have been very great in 
the few years that followed the Summary Settlement of 1847; but there 
are no details to show what it was. When the snrvey for the Regular 
Settlement was made in 1850-52 it was found that there was a proportion 
of 84 acres cultivated in each 100 acres of arable area ; and a great part of 
what remained was brought under the plough within a short time after. 

Perhaps the beat proof of the development of agriculture is the immense 
fall in prices between 1830 and 1860. The rnler had before that left the 
peasant jnst enough to live on, and had taken most of his dues in kind ; 
while the latter know that the moro he cultivated the more he would have 
to pay, and he had probably as inncb land under the plough as he could 
manage. The effects on the population of the development of resources 
that followed the introduction of onr rule would take some time to show 
themselves, and would naturally appear between 1835 and 1868. There 
was not room for immigration on a large scale, the whole land being 
owned by the villages; and there was no tendency for settlers to come 
from auy neighboariog district, for the whole conotry was in much the 
same rouditiou. The increnso of population was all inside the district. 

The margin of extension has long ago been filled up, the proportion of 
cnltnrable to cnltivatod being now one in ten ; and the prudential check 
on population has to some ostent come into effect. There has been every- 
where a subdivision of holdings, and in most parts of the district the 
scarcity of land has made itself felt. At all events amongst the Jats and 
Bdjplits every man does not now marry as a matter of course, really I 
believe on account of the immediate expeoso ; and in most families will be 
found one or two men who Lave remained single. It is nndoubtedly the 
case that a state of things equivolent to polyandry prevails amongst the 
Jats, though it is not recognised as an institution: and the result is a 
distmet check on population. The Sirhind Canal has just been opened, 
and the productive power of a large part of the district will thereby be 
increased, The portions affected by it are those in which the population 
is now least dense ; and it will ho necessary for the present cultivators to 
call in others to their aid. But the whole of the land bore also belongs to 
villages, and is mostly cultivated ; and it ie hard to say wbat the process 
of immigration will be, and whence the settlers will come. I doubt if the 
result will be to relievo the more thickly populated parts of this district of 
their surplus population, E-xcopt for this opening I should be inclined to 
say that the population of the district had arrived at the stationary atago, 
and that the rate of increase in the future would be at all events much 
smaller than in the past.” 
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CHAP. I, C. Tlie following table shows the effect of migration on the 
p population of the Ludhiana District according to the Census of 
■ 1901 

IBgration. 
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PcESoaa, 

Halos, 

Females. 

ItlllilitUltn, 

1 



I, Prom mthin tho Punjab ondKorth-TyfifitProntiDr, 

100, Sf2 

35,979 

73,893 

Provioco. 




II, From tie rest of Indio .. 

4,1S4 

2,674 

1,610 

III. riom tlo leit of Agio 

170 

114 

66 

17. From other coantries 

400 

435 

25 

Total immigronts ... ... 

114,680 

39,102 

73,584 

EiaSBUiTI, 




I, To vithin tho Ponjab ond Sorth-WoBl Frontier 

127,789 

53,430 

74,858 

ProTinco. 




11. To tho reet of Indio .„ 

8,423 

2,527 

896 

lotal emigrnntB 

131,211 

65,957 

79,254 

Eioeas + and dofoot - of imaigronU orot omigmnta ,. 

-16,525 

-16,855 

+330 


The bvdk of the immigi’ation is from the Districts, States and Pro- 

rinces in In- 
dia noted in 
the margin. 
There is also 
a consider- 
able volume 
of immigra- 
tion fi’om 
the coun- 
tries outside 
Lidia. 
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1,331 

476 

Patiila 

40,428 

263 

AmUIo 

8,083 

333 

SUha 

10,772 

237 

Hoshiirpnr 

5,063 

636 

Bdiptiliina Brith Ajmor- 

1,224 

601 

dnilandnr 

14,470 

444 

ilotwjira. 



jlTiUer Eoliii 

8,327 

263 

United Pnrinoesof 

2,368 

640 

Feroeepoto 

12,005 

832 

Agra and Oadh, 




The emigration is mainlj to the Distiucts and States noted in 
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Aubib 

2,685 

4,985 

iTaMis ... 

3,407 

0,207 

Hosbi&rpnr 

921 

2,209 

Laboiu 

1,241 

830 

dnllnndiir 

3,440 

8,349 

Amritsar 

745 

733 

Sap^rihaltt ••• 

684 

1,104) 

Cboodb Colony 

11,509 

0,307 

Jiatier Botin 

1,969 

4,317 

SfjpdtdnanithAimor' 

220 

86 

Forosoporo ... 

8,433 

14,103 

ifnnriia. 



Forldlot 

1,218 

1,062 

United Promoes of 

1,206 

680 

Poliiita 

10,059 

21,186 

Agra and Ondb, 




the margin. 
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The Disti’ict thus loses 16,525 souls by migration, and its net OH^L C. 


Not (>ain from + or loss to— 

Nst gain from + or loss to— 

Bissar 

... + 

537 

AWa d* 

978 

Arablila 

... + 

I, ns 

Lnhora - 

1,642 

Uoshiarpar ... 

... + 

2,833 

Chanab Colony — 

17,795 

Jnllnndnr 

... + 

2,G90 


- 

farrirltuln 

— 

793 

Po^linirar — 

720 

MUr Koila ... 

... + 

2,031 

RnjpStnnn with Ajmer- -f 

918 

Forozeporo ... 

... - 

10,001 

MernSm. 


FaMot 

... — 

1,603 

Onitcil Provincoa of -f 

603 

Fiiliain ... 

... + 

9,233 

Agra and Ondb. 



tion are noted in tiie mar^n. 


of population 
■ffitli the 
Districts, 
States and 
provinces in 
India vrliicli 
mainly affect 
its popula- 


PopaUtion, 

Migration. 


Comparison witli the figures of 1891 slion's that Ludhiana lost 

by intin-Provincial migra- 
tion alone 17,916 souls 
in 1901, or 13,343 more 
than in 1891. 


Gain or loaa by intra-Fro- 
Tiscial Aignitioo, 

1901. 

1891. 

Total ... 

-17.010 

-4^73 

Obenab Colony 

-17,607 

«»• 

PttliiUa 

-1-9,233 

+5.127 

Milcr Kolia 

-f2,0dl 

+2,983 

Fciozcporo 

-10,001 

-9,100 


Taking the figures for intra-imperial migration, ie., those 

for migration in India both 
■within the Punjab and to or 
from otlier Provinces in India, 


Loaaby inlra-lmperial 
migration, 

1901. 

Total I 

-17,165 


we 


These figures may bo summed up by saying that the main 
trend of emigration is to Ferozepore, while the chief source of 
immigration is Patiala— the net result to the District by intra- 
imperial migration being a loss of 17,155 persons. 

The following remarks on the migration to and from the 
Disti’iot are taken from the Census Eeport of 1881 

“Ludhiana, tritli its cstensiro rirerain, occupies an iutermediale 
position between the thickly peopled sebmontano distriots in the north 
and the irrigated plains to the sonlli. From ovor-crowded imbdla, 
•Tnllnndnr'.ond Hoshidrpur, it receives surplus population, \ybilo it attraols 
immigrants from the contra! Stales wMcb lie to its south. On the other 
hand, the rapid extension of canal irrigation in Lahore, Amritsar and 
Feroseporo has sttractod a largo emigration to those dislricts. Much of 
the emigration in the case of Fer.izepore, Ambala and Jnllnndnr, and 
almost all Iho omigration to Hnshidrpnr, ie of the rcoiprocnl typo, while in 
the case of (ho Native States no less than seven-tentliB of the migrants are 
women. The Kashmir colony in tho town of LudliiSna docs not appear to 
have been reoruiied to any considerable extent during tho lifetime of the 
present generation.” 
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chap. I, C. To a large ejctent these remarks hold good after 20 years. 

Population Jullnndtu’, HoSiiarpiu’, and Amhala still send large contingents, 
j,. . blit they are dwaiM by the 40,000 immigi-ants returned from 
'pa'M. The increase of canalcultiYation in this as in other Dis- 

tricts is the dominant factor in determining the movements of the 
population, while in this District recniiting for the native army, 
and especially the ISth (Ludliinna) Sikhs, draws off a large number 
of superfluous men. It is worth noting that the immigration of 
Kashmiris to this District has entirely ceased. In fact those of them , 
who are left in Ludhiana are in such straits for employment that 
they are practically dependent on the charity of two or three 
wealthy Kashmiris in the toivn. 

jfwcioo/ statistics in India is discounted by their 

Part a “ uncertainty and their value rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt 
with become smaller. The following figures show the distribution 
by age of every 10,000 of the population according to the Census of 
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In the uplands the conditions are veiy favourable to longevity, 
the climate good and the habits of the people (Hindd Jats mostly) 
veiy temperate. There is a little fever every year in the autumn, 
but the effects of this generally pass away at once. In the lowlands 
the climate is bad and fever almost univeraal for tivo or three months 
every year. These different conditions result in longevity in the 
uplands, while in the Bet the constitutions of most people are under- 
mined by annual attacks of fever, and they seldom live to a great 
age. I do not think that religion or the habits of the people do much 
toproduce this result; but, as abeady observed, nearly the whole 
population of the Bet is Muhammadan and of the uplands Hindu. 
Comparing Sikhs and Muhammadans we find— 



Cpwards of 60, 

Total. 

Hindis ... 

18,042 

260,076 

Siklii ... .„ 

12,907 

104,919 

Mttlinmandans.M ' 

14,965 

235,937 
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so that the proportion of persons living more than 60 years is 
greater amongst the former than amongst the latter. These 
remarks apply to the villages. 

Both the birth-rate and death-rate of the District are normal. 

The last quinquennial 


ItATE per mille. 
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18P8 ... 

22 7 

20-3 

21-5 

20-a 

22-3 

203 

42-6 

1800 ... 

20 4 

24-8 

27-5 

238 

26 7 

2S*0 

51-8 

1000 ... 

22-7 

21-1 

21-5 

23-3 

23-3 

2i-l 

46-4 

1001 ... 

188 

178 

ICO 

is-a 

181 

17- 1 

36 2 

1002 ... 

10'2 

18-1 

18-a 

IV'O 

18 0 

17-9 

367 

JljQinqaon* 
ninl aver- 
OfiC. 

21-4 

20-4 

21-0 

10-0 

21-3 

20-U 

41-3 


average 


■was 27,815 
or 41 -S per 


births, 
milleoi the population. 
The highest number 
recorded ■was in 1899, 
viz., 33,584, and the 
loAvest in 1901, viz., 
23,672. The marginal 
table shows the 
figures by religion 
and sex. The quin- 
quennial average for 
1898 — 1902 was thus 
41*8 for both sexes, 
but the male birth- 


rate Avas 21*3 as against 20 jjcr viillr for females. 

The death-rates for the past Ha'c years ai’c given in the margin. 

The high rate in 1900 
and 1901 Avas due to 
malarial fevers; that 
of 1902 to bubonic 
plagAAe. The mortal- 
ity of the latter year 
Avas notorious, 69,915 
people, or more than 
ten per cent, of the 
total population hav- 
ing died. The quin- 
quennial average of 
deaths for the past Aa'c years was 37,141 or 55’2 per mUh (49’2 

for males and 62*4 for females) of the 
population. This excessh'o female mor- 
tality is a very marked feature of tho 
earlier age-poiiods as the marginal 
figures shoAV. Tho average excess of 
births over deaths in the District between 
1891 and 1901 Avas 5,019 pprsons, gmng 
a total of 50,191 for the decade. Tho 
difference between this figure and the 
actual increase shoAA'n by the Census 
of 1901 Avas 25,816, Avhich represents 
tho net loss to tho District by migration. 
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Aierago of death-rate in the 6-year 
period, 1808- 1002. 
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CHAP. I. C. The birth-rate of the District is slightly aboYo that of the 
PopuiiKon. ProYince. 'Die figures per milic for the fiYe years ending 1900 are 
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The death-rate is also higher than the PrOYincial; the figures 


are;— 



1886. 

1807. 

1888. 1 

1898. 

1000. 

1.— .1 1... - 

Fminca 

31-53 

3l'D3 

31'05 

20'67 

47'69 

LodbiAci ... 

34-1 

34'7 

32'3 

• 31-C 



The Bet is Yery malarious and from August to KoYember 
feYer is Yery preYalent. In a bad 3 ’ear one can scarcely find in 
October an able-bodied man who is not suffeiing from it: 1892 
and 1900 were exceptionally bad years. In 1900 there were 
26,861 deaths from fever and in 1892, 20,658. The annua! average 
for the decade 1891—1900 was 14,810 deaths fiom fever alone. 
Malarial cachexia is also found but is not common. 'The severity 
of the attacks of fever varies largely, but the general result is a 
weakening of the constitution which makes the people less able 
to resist other ailments. The civil station is malarious in the autiunn 
months, but even a few miles’ journey inland seems to give com- 
parative immunity. The most healthy part of the District is the 
south-west corner about Bassian and the Jangal village where the 
climate is always dry and the rratcr much pm’er. 

Baiall-poi. Small-pox breaks out from time to time. In 1896 it occurred 
m epidemic foim and 2,383 deaths from it are recorded in' that 

year, Small-pox is genoially responsible for 100 to'300 deaths 
annually. It has decreased considerably since the introduction of 
vaccination. 


ciioioro, Cholera did not visit the District between 18If2 and 1891, but 
in 1891 it carried off 1,000 persons, in 1892, 1,843, and in 
1900,437. 

OikrSiseaBes Other diseases of tho bowels and of the spleen, largely caused 
by malarious conditions, are common. Pneumonia too claims its 
toll in the winter. 

riBgoB. Plague first appeared in the Disti'ict in 1900-01 when there 
were 84 oases and 28 deaths. In the following year plague spread 
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tremendously ouing to the Trithdrawal of the cordon. Ludhiana CHAPEL C. 
retiimod 65,864 cases and 48,016 deaths. In 1902-08, however, population, 
the nnmhei'S dropped again as suddenly and tlie figui’es were 8,048 
cases and 4,930 deaths. 1903-04 saw a general reduction in 
the Punjab plague figures. Ludhiana, however, had more cases 
than any other District. An inoculating staff was at work during 
1902-03 and 16,040 inoculations were performed. 

On the subject of plague the Civil Surgeon -writing in 1904 
said:— 

“Tlio ntliiude o( tlio people tonai-ds plogne precoutlons is one of 
indiSerenee on the whole. lunculfttion is absolutely reFused. Chemical 
disinfection is seldom nsked for, but I have frequent applications for 
desiccation by stores, which .appeals to the people mainly, I think, brciiuse 
it can be carried out with little inconvenience to the occupants of infected 
hoates and withont any wholesale removal of property. The most astonisli- 
in? feature to my mind is tlie indifference with wliicli noii-mfected villages 
and towns permit people flying from infected areas to enter their borders. 

I innst add, however, that a great deal depends upon the personal influence 
of leaders of communities and in certain rases lately saildilrs of cnlighten- 
'ment and iufluonce have been instrumental in getting villngca to evacuate 
and carry ont desiccation on a largo scale. I have noticed also that 
certain villages infected in former years have, partially or completely, 
evacnated of their oim accord on the reappearance of the disease this sensou 
and doubtless in time, the people will linil from experience timt their 
only safety lies in this measure, ft seems to me that the difficulty in towns 
is dne to n want of colicsion between loading men. ludividiinlly members 
of cominnnities and inilucutial persons will bo most desirous of adopting 
suitable measures, but cacli one is afraid to tnko the initiative lest be 
shonld got into disfavour or his notion be deliberately misconstraed by liis 
bnoraies and any organised attempt to cope with the innttor ie doomed 
to fail, so that one feels much in the samo position as a potter trying to 
mould a vessel with dry clay." 

The Mowiug statement shows the effect of plague on the 
population of the Distiict 

Population on March 1st, 1901 ... ... ... 073,097 

Add-— 

Births in 1901 (hlarch let to cud of year) 19,G5G 

,, ,, 1002 24,714 

„ ,, 1903 28,752 


73,122 78,122 

Total 746,219 

Deduct i— 

Deaths in 1901 (March Ist to end of year] 31,323 

„ „ 1902 69,915 

„ „ 1903 36,072 

138,210 188,210 

Fopaintion on January 1st, 1904 ... 008,009 

It will bo seen that since the Oonsiis was taken the population 
has decreased by 65,088 souls and this is 'nearly all duo to bubonic 
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CHAP. I. C. plaguUj though the recorded deatlis from plague urere only .M,S97, 
PopnTation. since it broke out in the District. 

N a t i r B The Ch il Surgeon writes : “ quack ’’ methods of treatment arc 

common among tiie villagers. As soon as a man falls sick tie 
nearest quack is sent for. For fever he will generally first pi’esoribe 
a strong purgative, with strong directions for abstinence from food. 
The treatment of fever for a strong or a weak man is the same. 
Purgative medicines are obtained from the nearest Attar, j.c., the 
native draggist’s shop. They consist mostly of a mixture of senna, 
cassia pods, fennel, rose leaves, figs, tamarind and sugar, all boiled 
in water and strained through muslin. A glassful is given as a 
dose. Constitutional diseases ai’e generally treated by drastic pur- 
gatives, croton, the seeds of which are made into pills. The 
common medicine for diarrhoea and dysentery is opium. For coughs, 
liquorice root is given. Honey with pijml rnbb^ into a paste is 
also a veiy populm- remedy. Contusions are treated by local 
application of halH and hot fomentations. Contused and lacerated 
wounds are treated by stopping them witli burnt silk. 

All eye-diseases from simple conjunctivitis and pan-ophthalmi- 
tis are treated alike. A common paint for the eyes is a paste made 
of a mixture of opium, alum, and rasant, J.e., an impui’e wateiy 
extract of berberis. Another remedv is metallic zinc Avhioh is oxidized 
and rubbed with a small piece of pulverised and applied to the 
lids as swm, Alum is also used for conjunctivitis. Buboes, largo 
boils, whitlow, local inflammation, &c., are cauterized. The milky 
juice of the ah (calatropis iudica) is obteined by breaking twigs and 
leaves, and collected in a small cup of wheaten dough. Kiis is 
applied over the part to be cauterized and bandaged on. For tooth- 
ache the common remedy is ahwrhm {feUiton root) wliich when 
chewed relieves the pain. Bad teeth are extracted by the barber. 
For ear-dche some opium is nibbed np with oil and dropped into 
the patient’s ear. When a man suffers from delirium or mania or 
a woman from hysteria it is thought that the person so affected is 
possessed by a demon or evil spirit and charms and magic are 
resorted to, Certain men are supposed to practise exorcism and 
these are sent for. A very common method is to bum red chillies 
and allow the smoke to be inhaled by the person possessed. This 
in many hysterical cases has a beneficial effect. Bone-setters are 
common in towns and large villages. For dislocation and simple 
fractures people geneitdly go to them first. It is not imcommon 
to come across cases where from tight bandaging actual gangrene 
has set in, frequently resulting in the death of the patient. 

CniioBBcon- The oeremonies observed on the birth of a child by the Hrndn 
Motad mth portion of the agriculturalpopulation are as follows:— tenths 
Hindfis and midwife is Called in, she ties a branch of the siris tree, and an iron 
® to iViiJ. ™g. 9^^ ^ aiso to keep away evil 

l-er,s,ii.,§ 7C, spirits. If a son is bom, the father goes at once and informs the 
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pMha or priest, and inquires whether the time is auspicious or not. 
If it is not, the father must make offerings to the Brahmans. In 
cases of the worst combination of stars, called gmd miS, the child 
in former times was thrown out to perish, as it was believed tliat 
something would happen to the parents if they kept it. The 
mother is kept close in the house for 13 days after the Wh, when 
the is -called and gives a name to the child, on which occa- 
sion he receives Re.^, and the paroMt and others sometliing. 
Brahmans, /ajiVs and the neighbours are also fed, and sweetmeats 
distributed, considerable expense being incurred. This is in token 
of the purification, that the siitak or impurity is removed from the 
house, For a fitrther period up to 40 days tlie mother does not 
mix with the rest of the people, only with her relations. Hone of 
these ceremonials are observed by the Jats in the case of a girl, 
except that sutah is kept. A Hindd child has no further ceremony 
by way of baptism, &c., to go through. A Sikh generally takes 
the pakd when he has arrived at years of discretion. The whole 
of these ceremonies are not strict^ observed by the agricultural 
portion of the community. The name is given to a son in the case 
of a Sikh by opening the Granth Sahib and taking the first letter 
of the page. Other Hindii Jats do not, as a rule, ask the Brahman 
pddlia for a name, but give one themselves or ask the hhdrdi. 
The period of 40 days’ seclusion (called chUa) is not kept unless 
for some special reason. 

Amongst the Muhammadans when a son is born the gaw or" 
muiMh (priest) comes on the first to the third day and recites the 
long or creed in the child's ear, and it receives a name from the 
priest or from some respectable relative. 

There is little that is peculiar in the birth ceremonies observed 
by Muhammadans in this Distiict. A woman generally goes to 
her father's house for her first confinement and on the birth of the 
child messages, congratulatory or otherwise according as the child 
is a boy or girl, pass between her parents and her husband’s 
parents. The messengers and the midw2e are rewarded on a cus- 
tomaiy scale. The young mother remains for 5 or 6 months in 
her father’s house. After confinement the woman is secluded for 
three days only. On the evening of the third day she goes towards 
the door, where she can see the sky and the stars, accompanied by a 
boy of the family who has a phdld over his shoulders and a whip 
-in his hand. The termination of the period of impurity is marked 
by a fast {agiga) minnat, or vows made with the object of obtaining 
Divine protection for the child are frequent and diverse. A child 
is made to wear a silver /wsii of two or three tdim’ weight, chan g in g 
the Imli every year up to the age of 12. Then all the haslis are 
sold and the money usedinfeeding the poor. This is called hadlmoa. 
Another method is to shave half the head one week and the other 

<l) Materials for tUi note were supplied b^Ghilim Mohi-sd-din, Houoratf Uagistrate, 

Lndhiina. ' 


CHAF.I,C> 

PopaUtion. 

Cnstoms coo- 
seotedwith 
birth. 

Hindds &nd 
Sikbe. 


WMnhomioli* 

dans. 
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CHAP. I, C. half the next. Another is to make the boy work as messenger to 
Popiii^tion, hndm during the first ten days of mlmmm. For this purpose 
he -wears a special dress of black and gi’een muslin, and feathers in 
^^Mnhomma- rfhese customs are more common in cities tlian in 

villages. In Jagi’aon and the Jangal ti’aots the forms of immt 
observed by Muhammadans approximate rather to those of Sikhs 
and Hindus. 

Circumcision {mmat or smidfii) is a ceremony of equal impor- 
tance -with raamage. It is performed at any time before the age of 
12 m the presence of the hrddari. A child -who is bom circumcised 
is called msiilia, 

Ba. The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 

jr®"'below.- 


CeniBB. 

In TilUgea. 
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Total 

1BG8 




6,476 

1681 M« M* 

••• 

S,499 
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6,488 

1891 

••• 4*1 
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6,380 
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6,486 

( niodda 


6,671 

S,6CO 

6,670 

Censnaiif lOOljSikha 

••• ••• 

6,697 

6,849 

6,633 

( Unhammadaiis 

• M •>< 

6, SCO 

6,267 
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The proportions of the sexes ! 

FrUALES FEK 1,000 HUES BT ERE Oekbub UK)], 


Tear of 
llfo. 

All reli* 

Hindds. 

Sikiis. 

Unborn- 

modoiisi 

9-1 

859 

872 

T66 

898 

1-2 

837 

844 

761 

890 

2-3 

773 

746 

704 

869 

8-4 

826 

819 

737 

894 

4-6 

803 

784 

766 

862 

Total 0.5 

820 

81j 

747 

879 

All agoB, 

823 

795 

807 

870 


i birth have already been noticed 
under Vital Statistics. In spite 
of the preponderance of male 
biiths the female infant mortal, 
ity is so heavy that the number 
under 5 is less than nine-tenths 
of the number of boys, as the 
marginal table shows; and 
among Sikhs the proportion is 


data rather over-estimate the 
number of girls among the 
Sikhs, many boys in 'Sikh 


as 


paktl, while aD the girls were returned as a matter of course as 
Sikhs. 


In later life the proportion of females to males is higher 
among the Sikhs, but bwer in the case of the other two main 
religions. This is almost undoubtedly due to the excess of the 
female over the male death-rate ah’eady noticed, lie insult is that 
there are according to the Census returns of 1881, 1891 and 1901, 
only 45 females to 55 males in the District. As elsewhere the ratio 
of females to males is somewhat higher in the villages than it is in 
the towns, but the difference is very slight. 
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The proportions of the sexes vary in the different reKgions, but 

MTdiammadans have a fairly 
high i-atio at all ages, as com- 
pared with Hindiis or Sikhs. 
The latter have a very low pro- 
portion (less than 75 per cent.) 
of female children tinder 5, 
and in each religion the ratio 
is worse in that than in the 
0 — 1 age-jjeriod. Indeed the 
Hindus and Muhammadans 
' a steady decrease in the proportion of females as ages 
:ase, and the -Sikhs probably only improve their ratio because 
n women are married into their families. 



PeUAEES FEa 1,000 JIALFS. 


Infants 

Children 

All nges. 


under 1, 

under 6 , 

a 

872 

814 

795 

••• 

700 

747 

807 

amadoxis .. 

898 

87.9 

870 

iigflooa 

650 

820 

823 



Jat females per 1,000 melee. 


0.5. 

S.12. 

All ages. 

a 

745 

079 

727 



730 

720 

826 


Among the Jats the 
figures are stiU more curious. 
Here the ratio of females 
to males is at its lowest 
in the 6 — 12 age-period, 
especially among the Hindd 
Jats. When the figures 
ny Jat tribes are taken the deficiency becomes even more marked 

in ccilitun cases, as the 
marginal instances show. 
In the Garewdl villages of 
‘ Darbari ’ status, v{g., 
Eaipur and Gujanvtil, tibe 
ratios are still worse. 
Naiangwal is also bad, and 
so is the Gil viUaee of 
Gil. 



Females fed |,000 

MALES, 

j-e 0 — 5. 

Tribe, 


Garewal. 

Oil. 

DlijlriiVsil. 



687 

724 

021 

... • .. 

540 

621 

078 


After the ceremonies which follow birth the next ceremony in 
Id’s life is its betrothal. There are now amongst the Hindu 
two forms of betrothal — vrhei'e money is taken by the girl’s 
le, and where it is not {piiv). The latter is the only pure 
. The girl’s parents generally make inejuirios beforehand and 
a some family with whom they should like an alliance, and in 
h .there is a boy suitable, the only restriction being that the 
y does not belong to four gots, with which the parents are 
dy connected The Hai or Brahman of the family {tdgi) is sent 
e house selected and makes the proposal. If it is accepted, he 
ns in a few days vdth money and sugar -which be has received 
the other family. The father of the hoj^ calls the neighbours, 
ihe Idgi is seated on a high place with the others all round 
by way of doing him honour. The parohit or pddha of the 
ly makes the boy say some prajmrs, and then the Idgi puts a 
: on the brow of the hoy and gives him tlio money and 

r into his lap. This completes the betrothal. It is said that 
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CHAP.liC, tefore annexation, taking a consideration for girls to nnknoTO, 
Pop^tion, kecanse tlie rulei'S irould not permit it; and it is still forbidden in 
' the Kabha State. But nou' the custom is almost universal, although 
a m 0 t*’g the transaction is stall kept secret, and is never admitted ; and ody 
Hfndas, a feiv of the better families abstain from it. Indeed a Jat con- 
siders the birth of a daughter a piece of luck, for the ordinary 
price has in recent years run up very high No ivonder that 
mamage is now considered a luxury, and one wife enough for a 
whole family. It is almost certain that polyandry is common in 
practice, and the manner in which the bratkr claims hrem on 
the decease of the nominal husband supports this. The girl is 
considered as purchased by the family, who can seldom afford to 
pay so large a sum as her price twice over. In the case of a 
betrothal, for consideration the parents of the child accompany the 
Ugi and a bargain is struck. Part of tire price is paid, and the 
Ugi perfonns the usual ceremonies. Betrothals among the common 
Jats take place now-a-days when the girl is 10, 12 or even older, 
for the longer she is kept the higher price she will fetch. Boys 
ai'e kept till 1 8 or 20, because their parents cannot collect enough 
money to pay for a girl. 


Uirriage 

omang 

HinAAs. 

0 oriiofl 

WoU'W, S. B. 
§• 8 . 


Binds cere. 
monieg nt 
mnrriogg. 


Maniage under the circumstances generally follows soon after 
betrothal. If tlie betrothal is pim, the girl is married at about 9 
years of age : otherwise when the money agi’eed on has been paid. 
The of both parties are consulted and a date fixed. The 
bridegroom and a few relations go as a maniage party [harat) to 
the bride’s house and the maniage ceremony is performed. 

The ceremonies attending marriage areas follows:— A place is 
marked off (called hedij with four upright stakes joined with 
cross-pieces of wood at the top, and inside of this the pair ore 
seated with the Brahman who celebrates the marriage; and a small 
fire is lit and kept upwithy/ti. lie Brahman marks offon the 
ground with flour what is called a clmh, a square divided into 
compartments, each representing some deity, and worships this in 
the name of the bride and bridegroom. "When the prayers have 
been said, the marriage mnfar or charm is repeated; and the pair 
walk round the fire and dmik (ceremony called phm) four times, 
the women of the spectators singing, and the Brahman repeating 
his mantai's. This completes the ceremony ; and the bride and 
bridegroom return to the home of the latter. The bride spends a 
few days there, and then goes back to her parents, with whom she 
resides till she is finally made over to her husband two or three 
years after {viuliUwa), There is almost no expense over an ordi* 
naiy wedding ; but where the parents are very well-to-do there 
is a large marriage party, and all the people are entertained at 
the bride’s house, a good deal of money being spent on dancing 
girls, fireworks, &o., besides. It is also the custom in good families 
to give with the daughter a dower of cash, jewelry, &c., and as it 
is coming to be considered a sign of social r^ to be able to do so 
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instead of taking money for lier, it is likely tliat the custom wiB CHAP.LC. 
spread. Fopulatioiii 

All the elnuR of Jats practice lareioa or wido-w-maniage. The Hiadi eote- 
proceedings on this occasion are very simple. The neighbours are 
called, including the lamlarddrs, or respectable members of the 
village community ns Tvitiiessos of the coromony. The Brahman 
says a few mantars making a ehaulc as in a fii'st marriage, and rioges. 
ties the clothes of the parties together. Tlio man then puts a sheet 
over the woman’s head and she becomes his wife. There is no phera 
or walking round. It is coitain that there is an increasing amoimt 
of lasaty in ^e matter of these second mairiages, and people live 
together as man and wife without going through any ceremony. 

Suoh conduct is pmiished by a heavy fine under native rale. 

Amongst Muhammadans it is the custom for the parents of the eotrotimi 
boy_ to go to the house of the girl selected and make the proposal. *” 

If it is accepted, So. 1 and 11 seers {kachha) of sugar, and some hammdanB. 
clothes are given to the girl, and also ornaments. The priest 
{mulUli) is called, and the girl's father declares the betrothal. Tho § M. ’ 
boy’s father is given in roton a jWj/ri and Wife, and is well fed 
and sent away, Tho mairiago may take place at any time, except 
in tho months of Ramzan, Muharram, Bhahban. The ndi of the 
girl is sent with some clothes to tho boy’s house and announces the 
date. Tho boy and his friends go on tho appointed day to the 
prl’s house in a maniago party, and tho coromony is performed by 
the milldh ; and tho dower is fixed at tho time of tho ceremony. 

The jalrizov mariiagc portion pvon mth the girl by her parents 
varies according to their means, and consists of clothes, jewelry, &o., 
Bomotimos cattle. As with tho Hindus, tho girl spends a day or 
Wo in her husband’s house, and then rotuins to her parents till 
she is finally made over {miikldwa) to her husband. 

Tho Settlement Officer ^vroto as follows in his Census Report 
for the District in 1881 

“ Althongli polygamy is rare, except in tho case of very rich men, or 
of a second wife being taken by kamca, the number of single males is 
nearly donblo that of single females. Tlio principal reason given for 
this is that one family will not give a danglitcr in mnrringo to another 
withoot cither money or an exchange, by which Ihoy get a daughter 
in marriage to a eon of theirs. Tho Jats mostly take money, and tho 
prico of a girl is now very high, so that many men have to remain 
single. But tho real causes are that males are in excess of females, 
and that they marry at a later age. Moreoror, a state of things which 
is practically equivnlont to polyandry prevails among tho Jats though 
not openly recognized as an institution.” 

Brahmans, Khatrfs, Bauids and Suds generally obtain wives from 
other Districts, especially JuUundur, I’erozepore, and Amritsar and 
tho Native States of Fatidla and Nabha. Muhammadans generally 
marry in their own clans and very seldom outside tho District. 

No regular trade in women is known to exist, hut wives are as a rule 
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CH^I, C. pui’cliasod fi'om their parctite and as tlio criminal records sIot, some- 
Population, times from professional or non-professional abductors. Amongst 
Jats males aio rnanied at about 15, and females at about 12 
years of age. Amongst Kliatrfs, Siids and other Hindd tribes, &c., 
early marriages are common. Muhammadans generally marry at 
about the same age as Hindiis. 

infimBciae Writing in If-Sl the Settlement Officer said:— “ Infanticide 
and treat- is unimou’u, iiud female children aio toted with great care by 
MiedSMren ™3t classcs (the exception, perhaps, being the Eajpiits), They are 
regarded as a viJuablo commodity by most Jats, Khatrfs, Suds and 
the lower tiibcs.” But enquiry showed that it certainly existed 
as late as 1874 in Raipur tmd the other Jat villages in which the 
GarewiOs considered that they foimed a superior class, and the 
statistics given above under ‘ Sex ’ are not at all re-assuring. They 
indicate that even if deliberate female infanticide bas ceased to 
be openly practiced, gii’l children are toted with so mneli less 
care than hoys that the mortality amongst female childi’on largely 
exceeds, in some cases, that amongst males of corresponding age. 


Laxouage. 


Table X of Part If of the census report of 1901 gives detailed 
infoimation as to the language 
spoken in the Distiiot. The 
figures in the marghi give me 
disti'ibution of eveiy 10,000 of 
the population by language, 
omitting small figures. The 
language of the District is Pan- 
jabi, as spoken in the JIfllw!i, 
in a very pure form. There 
are few peculiarities of giummaj’, but many of pronunciations and 
the names of many things are as us'aal peenliar to this part of the 
country. The glossary and illustrative songs and sayings, etc., 
appended to Mr. Gordon Walker’s Settlement report give some idea 
of the everyday language of the people. 
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Tbides, Castes and Leading Famiiies, 

to Out of a total of 879 villages, 532 belong to Hindu and Sikh 

sodeijr of Jilts j 76 to Muhammadan Jats, 98 to Muhammadan Rajputs, 87 to 
Oajhirs, and 42 to ARtms. The statistics of tire more important gois 
Fort I. ’ are as Mows : among Hindti and Sikh Jats— Gil 97 villages, DhiQfval 

95, Sandhu 82, Garewal, 55, Pirnaich 41, IJpal 22. Among the 
Muhammadan Jats— Sfeii 27 villages, Tiir 10, Moltval 9. 
Among the Rajpijts—Manj 52 villages, Gborewaha 13. Amongthe 
Artirns- Kara 22 villages, Mr! 12, Xarii 10. Tltese constitrrte 
the agr-icnltural iropularion. 

J‘Sdl The pi'incipal tribes and castes as classified by Mr. Walker 
fribntion of are given below, with theii’ numbers aooordino’ to the Census of 
tribfa ana I 9 OI;— ® 

castes, 
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LunnuSA Dismici.] 

Pricfily dasscs. 


[Paet a. 
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Tills loiivcs n jwr cent, of I he wliole population luiclnssificd. 

The table ffivcu below shows the ilistiibiitiou of villaf'cs among 
the chief ngricnltural tribes. 
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Tho IJrahmaiis iivo ficaltcred all over the District.. They 
seldom engage in trade, and for tho most part live on tho J.ata of 
the npLinds, few villages lieing witlioiit two or tliroo faniilios: 
hut their sorrices nro also rcfjnircd by tlio Hindus of tho largo 
towns. They are of tho nsiml subdivisions of Savsilt Brahmans, 
and no dclnilcd account of thorn is nccossaiy. The llindii (Snlblui) 
dais porhajis pay them more attention than tlio Sikhs, bnt oven tho 
Muliammadan lldjpiits make nso of their sorvioos on occasions, 
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Ludhma Disroior.] Uddm,ek., [PabtA. 


The principal ascetic class are the Bharai's (6,258). The 
TTindil Jats of the eastern parts are almost all Sultanfs by religion ; 
and outside each village there is a small PiVZlm'im or shnneercoled 
in honour of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, This is in charge of a Bkrdi or 
guardian, who is a Muhammadan, and is not a celibate. These men 
are said to be Shaikhs, because they belong to no otlier tribe. Every 
Thursday they go to the shrine in the evening, lightalamp and beat 
a drum at it. The people make small offerings of cash, grain, &o,, 
{cliarMm), which- the Bharals take. They also receive small 
presents at other times and accompany the pilgrims who go to visit 
the tomb of the Saint Sult5n in the Dera Grhazi Khan District. There 
is generally a small plot of land, half an acre or so, attached to the 
vihage shime, of which the Bharai gets the produce. 

The Udasis are Sikh ascetics of a sect founded by the eldest 
son of Guru Nanak (Sriehand) . The Census of 1 881 found 2,866 of 
them in this District while that of 190 1 returns only 1,949. They 
are mostly Jats 1^ origin, the eUk or disciple and successor being 
usually chosen from this tribe, and are to be found in possession of 
the dharmdks in Hindu villages, where they distribute food to such 
as come for it, and read me Granttbothof BabaNnnakandof 
Guru Govind Singh, although they do not attach much importance to 
the latter. The head of the college is called malmt, and the 
disciples cUlas. They hve in Sikh as well as in Hindii villages, and 
it is probably on this account that they do not quite neglect Guru 
Govind Singh. They rarely many; and, if they do so, generally 
lose all influence, for the ^wmsala very soon becomes apiivato 
residence, closed to strangers, But in some few families, such as 
that of Jaspal Bdi^ar, which keeps up a veiy large iaiiyor or 
alms-house it has always been the custom to many, the endow- 
ments being lai’ge enough to support the family and maintain the 
institution; but the eldest son does not in this case succeed as a 
matter of course. AoUSa is chosen by the.fliflk?if. or by the 
family, If a mlmit whose predecessors have not married should 
do so, he would lose all weight with the people. The policy rf 
Government with regard to ihe grants for ddmmdks and kngan is 
to encourage this class to throw off their religious character ly 
converting them into mere landed proprietors. 

The Bairag^ (914) are to be found in charge of the fMto’- 
dmdrdis or temples of Thskar, and the Saniasfs, who are veiy few in 
number, of the deviiioMs or temples of Ddvi. There are a very 
few Nirmilas and Nihangs to be found in some villages, where they 
occupy the dharmilas, and also some jogi faqirs. These do not 
require a detailed account, There are one or two divas of Snthra 
Sim faqirs. 

The Sayyids have not been included in the religious classes, as 
they are really agriculturists, There are a few Muhammadan faqirs 
belonging mainly to the Madari and Jalali sects, 


SuTrids, 
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Ltohiana Disteiot.] Trading castes. • [Paet A, 

Hero, ns’ to the -west of the Siitloj, tho Klintris, 15,727, aro the CHAP. I, C. 
great commercial class. Their principal gofs aro Chirimnn], Nande, popaiation. 
Khollar, Jeratli at Ludhiana itself ; Bahl, Knptir, Mahro, Seth, Beri, 

Sonchar, and Dhi'r at Jagnlon ; Balte, Sohudf and Karir at Maohlu- oi a” " oTf* 
mm, .and Bahlolpur ; Saug.!! .and Thnpar at Raikot ; Had and Cham 
at Eliannn. But the gois of Khatris arc innnniornblc. 

There arc a groat many Biinias of tho go/s Gar, Goyal, Sftal, Mi'tal, BSniaB. 
Eran, Dhornn, Biisal, and Kusal. Biinias, though found eveiywhere 
are less numerous than Khatris. In the .langal rillagos they are the 
only sliopkeoping class. They nuinhcr 11,210. 

Tho Suniirs, 6,888,' aro found all over the District, and aro en- Snn4rs. 
gaged in their trado of gold and silver-smiths. 

Tho Siids, 2,330, dcson'c mention here, because the Ludhiana ThoSnaa. 
District is considered tho hcad-qnarlcrs of tho tribe. It appears jral^r^ n 
from tho Census Report that tlioiu aro inoro than 20,000 of thorn S 45. 
in the IVovincc, and tlwt more tli.nn ji qu.arter of these aro in tho 
Kiingra District and about three-fourths in the Julhmdur Division, 

These people .'ire distinct from all other Hindils b\it their origin is a 
mj-stciy, all explanation by tho iwoplo themselves haring tho object 
of {pring a meaning to tho name -which -will reflect honour on the 
tribo. Tho^' say that they aro roally tho same as tho Raikunvls of 
Agra, DcUn, &c., and they have tho same pots, but do not intermarry 
with them, llicy have become a separate tribo like tho Kaiaths, 
whom they rcsomblo in the laxity of their religious obson-ances, 
and in their liking for unne and flesh. Geographically they aro 
divided into tlie hill (JJehdndia) and tho plain (iTctodnrfw) ; and 
socially, into pure {kharn) and inferior (gala, ehcchdr). The Silds 
of tho hills aro said to belong to tho latter class, who have 
degenerated at some period by widow mnmage. Tho lino is now 
drawn hard and fast; and the two classes do not mix, although 
tho goh Sdds do not now marry \ridowa. The Sdds arc engaged in 
money-lending principally, and aro to bo found in Ludhiana and 
a few rillagos round, and in the tovni of iJInchluwura. Tliey aro 
fond of service as munshfs, and half tho patwiiris of tho District and 
most of tho kiimingos bolongcd at one time to tho tribe. Though 
of a good physique, they do jiot like active sorricc. They are most 
intelligent, especially in thoir oum intorosts ; and there aro many 
sayings in proof of this, c.g., Sud pdr, gathri urdr ; ‘ if a Sxid is on 
tho other side of tho river, leave your bundle on this side.’ 

Tho Jats make up more than onc-third of tho whole population, Boiigiora of 

and own 62 per cent, of tho 
land. They aro distiibutod by 
religion as shown m tho mar- 
gin. 

It is worthy of note that 
Sikhism which in 1881 was the 
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Lodhiaka Distbict.] Jats. ' [MtA. 

religion of 46 per cent, of the Jats in this District is nonr professed 
by 56 per cent., tlie percentage of Hindiis liaring fallen in cor- 
responding ratio from 43 to 33. 

Tlie Mubammadan Jats appear to bare been converted to 
TaIrtii in tbe time of Aiirangzeb. They ara to be found in the 
Samrala and tbo upper part of tbc Lndbii'raa Bfts, or just over 
tbem. Tbe other Jats are either Sultams (Hindds) or Guru Sikhs 
(including Kukas). Tlie Jats adhere to their tiots or clans through 
all reli^ons ; and Iheii’ belonging to one faith rather than to 
another is generally a mere matter of locality, Thus vre find qf 
the Garewal ijot Muhammadan villages in the Samrala Bet; and in 
the uplands, Hindu or SiWi. The Muhammadans are perhaps 
rather bigoted ; but uriih the othci'S religion udll bo found to have 
at present a secondaiy place. 

’^he Hindu Jat of this District deserves all the good tilings 
that have been initten of the tribe. If the Jats are the best peasant- 
ry in India, we may say that the Miilwa Jat possesses in a greater 
degi’ee than any other branch of the tribe tlie qualities which 
have earned for it this distinction. In the Miilwa conntiy is usu- 
ally inolnded at least the whole of this and the Ferozopore 
District, together with the greater pait of the protected States 
to the south of them. In physique the Msihva Jat is not sur- 
passed by any race in India, if iudeed he is not to be put at the 
top of the tree in this respect. Ho regiment in the Indian 
Army can show such fine stalwait soldiers .as those recruited 
from this part of the conntiy ; and although detractors are wont 
to say that he has a small heart in a largo pewon, the Malwiii 
has given ample proof that this is mere libel. The Malwa Jat 
appears to surpass his brotlicr of the Mt'mjha in prudence and 
thrift ; and he is a better cultivator, more capable of managing 
his farm. As oridence of this, we may point to the manner 
in which the former has succeeded in the struggle going on 
under our rule betu’een the cgricultural and the money-lending 
class. With the Malwa Jat as a rule, the class whose business 
is ordinarily m'mey-lending has really veiy little chance, for the 
fonner turns his hand to this as easily as to anything else. When 
a Jat has spare money, ho will not squiinder it ; but, if he gets a 
chance, will lend it on the security of land, Where Khatris or 
Sdds have established themselves in the early years of rule, it is 
very hard for the people to shake them-o^Ybut in toe Dhaia vil- 
lages most mortgages of land are to Jats, some of whom have 
established a very extensive money-lending business. The Muham- 
madan Ja,t, though much superior to the llajput or Gfijar, is not 
equal to his Hindu fellow tribesman. He is to be found along the 
river, principally in the Samrala TahsQ, and although excelling as 
a cultivator, he is often reckless and extravagant— a result that may 
bt due either to his religion or to his suiToimdings, soil, 
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Ltohusa Distbkjt.] Hindi Jais. [Past A: 

Tliere arc two typos of tlio Hindu Jat to be found in this 0. 
District, the difference being entirely the effect of locality. The Population. 
Jat of the Pawadh, or highly cultivated and irrigated eastern ^ ^ 
tract, is a slave to his land. 'IVith him it has been .all work and of tho HiiSfl 
no play for generations, and this has told on his physique and 
intellect. The cultivation of his liolding is a constant round of iFoitcr[s. a" 
toil, especially whore there is a large .area under sugarcane j and 5 
ho is lucky if able to laiock off and give himself and his cattle a 
few days' rest during the reins. He has no thoughts beyond his 
village ; and never dreams of semcc. But withal he is thrifty to 
niggardliness, and industrions beyond com|m’ison ; and it is sheer 
had luck it ho gets his head under water. Wlien ho lias a little 
money to spare, he at once lends it on the security of some less 
lucky sharavs’ land. For tho Jat of the Jangij^ the labour of culti- 
vation is of the lightest description, and ho appears incapable of re- 
maining idle for long. He tirnis his hands most readily to cairying : 
hut also goes in largely for cattle trade, semeo, anything in fact 
that will onahlo him to turn an honest penny, for he is seldom a 
rogue. His favourite method of spending the time between sowing 
and reaping, when ho and his c.'ittle would othenviso bo absolutely 
idle, is to start with a cart in tho direction of Liidhiima, sell his own 
grain, and whatovor more he can collect, and return with a load of 
pifr or anj'thiiig else that ho thinks he mil be .nhlo to dispose of 
at a profit. Tho cart is probably at first tho ordinary rude ono 
used in field work, and the cattle are those that Avork in tho plough; 
hut after a few successtnl journeys ho buys a better cart and 
probably better cattle, thus e.\(ending the field of his operations. 

Tliis diliercnco of life has produced in him mental and physical 
qualifies, much superior to those of the Pnwadh Jat, although tho 
latter is far ahead of otlior tribes in both respects; and ono can 
toll the difference at a glance. The .Tat of the Jangal is undoubtedly 
at present the finest stamp of pcasnnliy in India. What ho Avill 
be when 'iri'igation from the Sirhind Canal is fully developed 
remains to ho seen. The PaAvudh Jat Inc^mt one string to his bow, 

I Avhile his brother of the Jjingjil has at present many. Hard cash 
finds its way into Jagreon and loAver PakhoAval villngos through 
half a do7.cn channels. Under fonner niler.?, whoso system Wiis to 
take as much fi’om the cu1tivnlor.s ns tliey could got, the Jat was 
usually kept down ; but since nnnox.ation his gonius has had full 
play, and ho is waxing fat. T do not knoiv of any class that ought 
to ho so gi'atcfiil to ns. On occasion ho can ho oxtiw'agant, and 
very large sums are somotimes spent on celel)rations, especially in 
JagTi'ion Tahsfl. This generally means that a man has more money 
than he knows Avhat to do Avitli. JTosidos excelling as an agricul- 
turist, the Hindu Jat is a good subject and a most roapectahlo 
member of society. Ho has, ns a rule, no A'icos ; and, although I 
Avould not assert that a lively sense of gratitude to ns as his rnlers 
is ever present in his thoughts, he knoivs that our Government 
gives him greater security than any preceding one did, and ho is 
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. Ludhiana Dismior.] Jat tribes. P?aht A. 

CH^I,C. quietly contented. His cliief fault is quarrelsomeness, ■which has 
Population, now developed into litigioiisness. 

Qoti or mb- District, and especial ly in tlie Samrala Tahsil, 

dirisions of the multitude of gets amongst the Hindu Jats is a 'veiy remarkable 
*^Vo*Ho» ojjy do adjoining villages belong to different goh, 

wur,B. B. but inside each village will generally be found two or three fallie 
* ’ of distinct origin. This is accounted for by the manner in ivhicli 
the country was colonized. In the history of each village it will 
be seen that the founders came in comparatively recent times from 
different parts of the country, and belonged to diffci'ent goh; and 
that they united merely for their own convenience, the common 
tie of belonging to the same tribe being sufficient To the south 
and west, on the other hand, we do find that the Jals in .some 
instances came in bodi^, and rnllages belonging to the same got lie 
either in groups or within short distances of each other. Tims the 
Sidhu and Gil .Jats appear to have come eastward in large parties, 
and to haw settled down in adjoining or alternate villages in the 
western part of Jagraon. But the rule throughout the District is 
■ variety of gets, and the few groups of villages that there are, each 
bebuging to one got, are the exception. Tbo reason for this 
apparently is that in the eastern part.s, in the neighbourhood of 
Sirhind and Ludhiana, the Imperial authority was always strong 
enough to protect its subjects who settled down in small milages 
as they came ; while in the west it was less felt, and people of one 
tribe bad to collect in large villages for protection. In Samiiila no 
attempt was made at settlement to return the laud as distributed 
amongst the various subdivisions; but in tbe other 'Misils it ivas 
possible to do this roughly, as there were a few gots owmiiig villages 
and groups of villages. And the details of area held liy the leading 
gots in these two Tahsiis, as ascertained by the Settlement Officer, 
are shown below, in percentages of the total area of each Tahsfl 
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™ Garewiil Jats. Hiis got holds about fifty 

Its. large villages near Ludhiana in a group, and members of it are also 
to be found scattered over the Dirtriot; they number 17,471. 
They trace them descent to a Rajput, Baja Rikh, wdio came 
from the south and settled in Kahlur in the hills. Bairsi, son 
of RM, left Kahldr and settled at Naiebad iheh to the south of 
Ludhiana, and contracted a mamage wih a Jatni, called Rupkaur, 
and had to start a got for himself, as his brothers would have noth- 
ing further to do with him. His kon was Gare, whence the name of 
the got : but another fanciful origin is Karewdl from hrewa. The 
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Ltohuxa Disraicr.] Gils, ^*c. [Pakt A. ‘ 

desceiidnuts of Bairsi gradually spread over tho countiy to the south- CHAP. l, c. 
vest of Ludliiiuui. The GareViTils are admitted by the other rjols to Population, 
he .‘inperior, and ave.called sdhi hij, i.f., superior. As .amongst the 
Rjljpi'its, their women are secluded, and do not take pari in field- 
work. Tlioir girls are sought in marriage by tho best families of 
Sardiirs, and even by Rajas. The Garewiil families of Raipur, 

Gujarmil and Nurangwi'd had a sort of local iiuthority at the close 
of the last century, .and are called by inn-eminenco sdhn log. The 
Garowsils are in conserjuence of till this the jiroudest of the Jats, and 
.somewhat inferior as cnltiTOtors. Tlity arc also very o-xtroTagant 
and tinavralsonie; but they take to .'errico better tlian any other got 
as they hold it honorable, .and in all of their villages tvill lie found 
men who are cither senung in our army or in receipt of pensions. 

A gi'ctit deal of money thus finds itc way into their hands. When 
they trust to culth-ation alone, they arc not so successful. A widow 
can m:iriy her ikirar (husband’s younger brother) or jolh (hus- 
band’s elder brother) only. 'Jliis is also the rule among the Gils 
and .Sidlius. Among the endogainous subdirision r.f the Naibs, widow 
remarriage is not allowed. Among the remaining sections of tho 
.lats a nndow is c.\pccled to marry her ikmr or jetli, but varying 
degi'cos of laxity obtain in the ob-'ornnee of the custom, 

The Gils (] 0,289) own about forty villages, mo.stly in 'Jagirion GiIb. 
Talisil. They .are ne.xt in rank to the G.mcwals, and their women 
are secluded. They are also fond of onv soiwicc. They here 
claim descent from oiirajbansi Riijpdts, their ancestor being a king 
of Ghomi-l'i in the .south, whose son, Akaura, took to agriculture. 

The son of Akaura, Gil, founded the got which nio^'cd northwards 
by degrees. They came to this J)i.stricl from Kusla in tho Jfingal 
ildgif about 2 .j 0 to 300 years ago, in the reign of Shall Johan it 
is said. The Gils are first rale agriculturists ; but their habits are 
generally c.xtravagaiit. 

The Sidhus (12,415) have a good many villages in Jagision Sidhk 
Tahsil, where there arc two or three “ Sidhwaus." They are a 
well-knoini got throughout the Lahore and Amritsar Dirisions, and 
much has been m'itten of them. Tliose of the Ludhiiina District 
are of the Ikrdr subdivision ; and came frem the south-west, from 
Fai'idkot it is said, in the time of the Rais within tho last 200 to 
300 years. 

The Dhai’iwlls (12,301) have a good many villages lyiiigabout niiSriivais. 
i’akhowal and arc found in tho Jagraon Tahsil mostly Their 
ancestor was, as usual, Rajput, who came from Jaisalrair and 
settled in Kilngar in Kiiblia territory, becoming aJat. From 
JCiingar his descendants came into this District under tho Rais and 
their Sikh successors. The Dhariwals are accounted one of tho 
superior gnts of Jats, but do not differ much in their customs from 
the others. 

Tho Bhandhdrs ai'c the descendants of Bhandhtir, who was the ninuniiiirs. 
offspring of tho union of a Rajpiil and a woman of ipforior caste, 
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He settled in Bhatinda first, and tlience his descendants migrated 
to Eao Siana in the Malandh ihiqa, where the tribe now holds ten 
or twelve villages. 

The Sekhons had a similar origin to the Bhandhers, and came 
to this District from some place in Patiala territoiy, Bhadaur it is 
said. Their villages are scattered all over the District, 

The Dhillons (6,394) say that they came fi’om the Mdnjha in 
the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

Minor gets of the Jats ora— 

!J4n 4,868 

Sindhn ... ... ... ... ... 5,338 

llilBgat ... ... ... ... ... 3,547 

Ghima ... ... ... ... ... 3,583 

It would take up too much space to detail the tradition as to 
the origin of each of these. They are to be foimd scattered over 
the District, holdmg single villages or subdivisions of villages. 

The Bajpiits are undoubtedly the oldest of the agiicultural 
tribes that now hold the District. Mi‘. Walker writes: "It 
might perhaps betaken as good evidence of the demoralizing 
effect of the Muhammadan religion that the Hindu Eajpdt is very 
little inferior to the Jat as a cultivator. In the B^t of Samrala 
the most prospei-ous village belongs to them, the proprietors being 
free of uebt and lai^ly engaged in trade. The Muhammadan 
Kajpdt of this District possesses at least all the bad qualities gene- 
rally ascribed to his tribe. He has a good physique, but this is 
about all that can be said in his favour. As a cultivator he is 
useless, being indolent and apathetic to a degi’ee. He will never 
do an honest day’s work if he can help it, and spends eveiy penny 
he can bonw. His village is generally a piotiu’e of slovenly 
cultivation j and he will tell one that this is because it is not his 
proper business to follow the plough, and because his women are 
secluded, If possible he will rent his land to some one else, and 
never fails to try to spend more than his neighbour on a mairiage 
celebration, regardless of the fact that it is ceriain iniin to him. 
His women are said to be quite incapable of managing their house- 
hold affairs, and the Hindu shopkeeper in a Bajpiit village makes 
a fortune in a veiy short time, at first, it is said, by cheating 

the women, and then by getting the men into ms books. 

If a Bajput does take to service, it is only in a half-hearted 

way; and he will on the slightest excuse throw it up and 

return to his village. In fact the Muhammadan Bajput of 
this District has,,, as far as I know, no redeeming points in his 
cliaracter, and is a perfectly useless member of society. I may 
mention that at the Eegular Settlement the M uhamma d an Ei'ijput 
villages were treated' very leniently, and in many cases pay half 
or one-third less than their neighbours; but this moderation 
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appears to have bad no other effect than to encourage further CH^I,C. 
extravagance. The great feature in a Bajpdt’s character is, I Population, 
think, a complete want of anything that could be so designated, 

He is the most vain and foolish of mortals, and can seldom give a tbet Smc-* 
reason for anything that he does. Heis, asamatterof course, 
discontented; but it would require a peculiar state of society to thoWbo. ” 
suit him. These remarks apply to the tribe as a whole ; but there 
is a daily increasing number of members of it in whose favour an 
exception should be made.” The Bajputs in this District are § 50. 
mainly Muhammadaus, at the Census of 1901 they numbered 
29,473 of whom 1,331 were Hindus, and 344 Sikhs. The Hindu 
Eajputs inhabit two or three villages in the Samrala Tahsil. The 
most important subdivision of tribe are Manj Bhatti, Ghose- 
waha, Punwar, Naru, Tawar, and Warya. Of these the Manj are ““”i- 
the most numerous (3,990). They are all Muhammadans and are 
found cliiefly in the Jagraon Tahsil. They profess to be Bhatti 
Eajputs. The Manj Eajputs own a good many villages in Jagraon 
Bet and uplands. They come from the south-west, their ancestor 
Chachu leaving landkot and settling at Hatiir. From Hatur the 
descendants of Chachu founded several large villages, Andlu, 

Halwarft, &c., in this District, and also crossed the Sutlej. The 
family of the Rais of Eaikot is looked upon as the head of the got 
on this side of the river. These Rais at one time held a great part 
of the District under their sway, and a detailed account of the 
family will be given elsewhere. 

The cliliat system prevails among the Manj Eajputs.’*’ The two 
ancient chliats of Hatdr and Talwandi Rai in this District date from 
the time of Babar, while two more, Raikot and Hatwara, have since 
been added as Manj Rajputs have settled in them. The Rais of 
Talwandi and Raikot pay a cliliat of Rs. 20. There are two 'maJems 
in the District ; Raisar and Andlu. The custom appears to be losing 
vogue. 

, The Ghorewahas are another numerous section (4,562), live Ghoieiribis. 
rather to the east of the District in the Samrala Tahsil, owning a 
large number of villages along the Sutlej both in this District and 
mJullundur. They founded the town of Rahonin the Jullundur 
Distiiet. They are Surajbansis and trace their descent from 
Hawaha, brother of Kachwaha, who came into the country m the 
time of Shahab-ud-dfn Ghori (1,150 A.D.) and was allowed a gi’ant 
of as much land as he could ride round in a day. Others say he 
presented a nazar of a horse and got the tract wmch his descend- 
ants now hold. 

The Bhattis rank highest in the tribe. They usually marry 
among themselves, but sometimes give their daughters to other 
Eajputs of good family. Their ancestor. Sheikh Chachu, was granted 
the state of Hatdr, on his conversion to Islam, which had formerly 


a) See Fuejab Cessns Beport, 1901, p, 898, 
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belonged to the Tunw Bajpiits. The Tunwnrs, Punvars, Nards 
and Wayas all seeni to have come to tin's part of the conntiy in the 
days of Piithvi Baj. The Nards founded Philhmr in the Jullundur 
District. 

Tlie Gdjai'S of this District arc unable to give any distinct 
account of Tvho they are or u'hence they camoj but it appeare 
pretty certain that they are a nomad race (0«?(-e/iar=6njar) vho 
moved from towards the hills in search of pasture, and gradually 
settled down along the river for the sake of the grazing. They 
now hold a number of villages in the Bet or low-lands, mostly in 
Ludhiana Tahsil About 100 years ago Sardar Sudha Singh and 
the Kdkai’s, who held the Bet lands under Ludhiana, located them 
in villages ; and they have only since then taken to agi'ionlture. 
The Giijars of this District are all Muhammadans. They are of 
good physique, tall and well made, but are said to bo lacking in 
courage. Intellectually they are not strong; and tliey are, as a 
rule, much too easy going and careless to got on in these times. 
As cultivators, they are not of the first class, though superior to 
the Bajpdts. They have a hereditary lilting for cattle, especially 
that of other people; and most of the Gdjar rtllages contain men 
recognized by the police as crimmals. They are, as a tribe turbu- 
lent, discontented and lawless ; and gave a gi'eat deal of trouble iu 
the Mutiny. Gujar women help their husbands in the fields. The 
principal subdivisions are Gorsi and Chechi, also En'las and 
Paswd. 

The Arains of the Distiict 32,220 appear to have worked their 
way up the Sutlej from the direction of Multan. They are also 
said to be Kambohs converted to Muhammadanism. It is veiy 
probable that they did come up the Sutlej, for they can be traced 
along its banks in the low-lands of Lahore and Perozepore and 
half-way up this District; but they are not to be found higher 
than the town of Ludhiana. They are probably a mixed race, 
gardeners by profession, who in some locality or other have formed 
themselves into a separate tiibo and spread over the conntiy. 
The Arams are all Muhammadans. They are generally small, iriry 
men, capable of a gi'eat deal of labour, ^s cultivators, they rival 
the Hndd Jats, but are inferior to the latter in intellect. Intensive 
cultivation is their strong point as extensive cultivation is tlie 
Jat’s, An Aram will support himself and his family on a very minute 
area of irrigated land, on whieh no one else could possibly exist : 
but, as the owner of a large holding, he is less successful than the 
Jat, and does not seem to have the power of managing a largefarm. 
All the membera of his family assist the Ariun in his cultivation ; 
and the^ women sell the vegetables or exchange them for gi'ain. 
The Aram is a very quiet and inoffensive member of society, and 
does not appear to trouble himself about politics. The principal 
subdivisions in this District are Ghalar, Ghalan, Jatiili. 
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The Awans, 4j580, are said to be a race of foreigners, who 
came with the first Muhammadan invaders from beyond the Indus. 
The tribe holds some ten or twelve large villages round about 
Ludhiana situated b the low-lands and in the Dhaia. Their number 
is understated in the censirs, some having perhaps been returned as 
Shaikhs. The Awans are all Muhammadans. They are a very fine, 
powerful race of men, and are inferior only to the Hindu Jats b 
btellect and enterprise. They are very fair cultivators, but do not 
depend entbely on agriculture, and are always ready to turn their 
hands to anything. They are fond of service b the army, police, 
&o. ; and most of them villages can turn out a number of carts 
which are worked for hire. In the last Kabul war they made a 
great deal of money by cairybg between Jhelum and Pesliawar, 
and some of the villages depend much more on their carts than on 
their fields. They are an extravagant race, and spend at least as 
much as they earn. The Awans are very strict Muhammadans, and 
say their prayers regularly. Very many of them have received 
a religious education and are Maulvis. Them women are secluded. 
Them chief fault is quarrelsomeness, which has, as in the case of 
the Jats, developed under us into a love for litigation. 

Thei’e are a few Dogars b the Bet, 2,411. They resemble 
the Giljai's, being of good physique, but wanting in intellect. As 
cultivators, they rank with the Gujars, and run them very close as 
thieves. Their women work in the fields. There are one or two 
whole Sayyid villages; and the tribe holds shares in others scattered 
over the District. Those of Taraf Saiadan, one of the subdivisions of 
Ludhiana, are respectable and well-to-do ; but, as a rule, the Sayyids 
are poor cidtivators, bebg much too lazy. There are a few Sabis 
and Kambohs, the latter bebg Muhammadaus. 

The following Pathan tribes are represented in this District: 
— Balozai, Tarbau, Barakzai, Daudzai, GMlzai, Gore, Taman Khel, 
Yusafzai, Jangzai. Besides their own women, they will marry 
among the Ohohans, Mujis and Behues, but will give their daughters 
in marriage to them. Pathans number 3,939. They are mostly 
refugees from Kabul living in Ludliiana toTO but an ancient colony 
of them hold lands in Bahlolpur. 

The Kalals might almost have been classed as agricultmist 
for they are all either laud-owners or in sendee, generally both. 
A proposal to include them among the agricultural tribes has been 
submitted to Government. 

The Kapurthala Chief held a very large portion of this District 
under Maharaja Raujit Sbgh ; and this has given the tribe a step 
b the social scale. They call themselves Ahluwalia or Neb, never 
Kaliil, and are Sikhs. Some of them hold small jdgWs and they 
generally distinguish themselves in service. 

Eawnts own one village near Ludhiana, and number 2,298. 
They have certainly nothing in common'withEajputs, bebgthe 
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CHAP. I, C. mildest of men, and first-rate agiiculturists. The criminal classes 
popiiation. of Hards, Bauriahs and Sitnsls, arc also land-omiers. Tlie Harais 
FSirits. Tygje settled dorni in three or four viDages in the east of the District 
by the Sikh chiefs who overthrew the Bais of Eaikot ; and the others 
own each of them a village. These men all call themselves Bajpiits. 
An accoimt of them will be found elsewhere in this volume. 


Buijira.. Banjaras (1,099) and Lobanas (1,004) live solely ^ in the Bet. 
They appear to have the same origin (said to be a Eajpfit one, as a 
matter of course); but they are now quite distinct. TheBanjdras 
are a somewhat superior tribe, but it is said that in this District 
the two tribes intermarry. Oiey are both Hindiis or Sikhs by 
religion; and, besides agncultura, are engaged in carrying grain, 
&c., on bullocks ; and the Lobanas in making ropes, bnishes, &, 
from muiij, 

Lobinot. The name of Loba'na is applied in this District to two entirely 
distinct commudties called in ihe Census Eeport “Musla Lobanas” 
and “ Ludhiana Lobanas,” raspectively. The Musla Lobanas are so 
called by the other group to emphasise the fact that the two groups 
are distinct. They are akin to Gujnit Lobanas and give their jois as 
Pilye, Garhe, Laldize and Datles. Only two of these correspond with 
the gets of the Gujrat Lobanas. They live in the villages of Salijo 
Mazra, Burj Kacha, Pawat, Fattehgarh, Hambomal and Tma 
Kalia. Their customs ai-e partly Muhammadan and partly Hindu, 
for instance they observe the ceremony of p/ftVns, but a widow is 
remarried by nihli. This eclecticism is reflected in their names. 

The Ludhiana Lobsinas are all Sikhs. They live entirely in Bet, 
owning the villages of Balbgarh, Mangli Tanda, Dholanwal, Sasrah, 
Bur, Tanda Kishan Singh and Gopolpur. They are also f oimd in the 
villages of Garhi Pazal, Jassowal, and Lubangarh. They are said 
to be a branch of the Chanband Eajpdt. They have the following 
jots.— Dagnawat, Hdiana, Sukiana, Majrawat, Bartia, Balthia, ^d 
Barnawat. They are distinguished by having a fixed bride-price. 
Es. 120 being paid if the bridegroom is a child and Es. J40 if an 
adult, to the girl’s father. On the Holi festival these Lobanas have a 
craious custom. After burying a pice and a betel-nut they heap up 
cow-dung cakes over the spot and make a large fire. When the fire 
has burned out, they gather in large numbera round tlie ashes and 
proceed to hunt for the pice and the betel-nut. Whoever finds 
them is very lucky, and it is believed that he who finds one must 
find the other. The custom is referred by them to a variant of 
the Praladh legend. They practice hamoa and worship Guga Pir. 

MenWe Next in point of numbers to the Jats are the Ohamars (62,876), 
s ' nearly one-tenth of the whole population of the 

chamAn! ' ’ District. These people are the most degraded of all classes except 
Trailer s V Ohuhras ; and their position in tire village very nearly approaches 
§ 86. ’ ' to that of servitude. They are known as began and are found 
attached to every, village in the District, for the zamindars cannot get 
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anoiiuT. l-'iiriliiT ilftaik a-J ll•{lt>•ir dtf-, and M'rvicr'i will lio found 
.•l-rwlifr.', Thi'V arc all Ir.it her* worU r-. lanniiurtho skins of tlir 
di'.id iiuint.'d' that nr*' 'fivrn tla-in, and iual:in;rlni('ki'ls fortlio 
wrll-i, lilii'ti-' i I'ld •d/'' (waJ'‘t-lia«'.^. sliot'-:, ,\-r, Tlii-y arc paid for 
all nrw yivi,*!*, supjdiial, hut n-pair- ato ttirKuh-d in flirir ta-k. 
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lirirer towns ii:,d follow their ir.ide there, 
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I’Venriiere in nru-tii-'e itiid otlw I'-'Iehratioii'-, The .syslem of 
east- is -(ill in e\)«tHii'<‘ iinioni; the dlii‘iiwiii-s, hut is 
I ai-i to ill- l-isinj' i's hold on the ••,ist«'. They nuinhei' 

The Si'i )'■ found eierywli'-ie. and isii very itmorl'.nt vilhijm »;{(, 
wvnnt, Ii- i, the Iv-rlr'i', and is nlwiiyM'iiiployed in nrr.iinrliit' 

Is'lnithiils, l).'iiuti-'iil asii /'/in'f.rf'o-Mwren. They nutiiher I'JiiJk;.. 
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CHAP. I, C The Julahas (16,736) or weavers are scattered over the villages, 
Popuiation. '"'^lere they weave the cotton thread of the znmmddrs into cloth 
' (woollen hhinkets arc woven by Chamars or Ohdhras who have taken 
to the profession). There is a large colony of these people' in 
Ludhiana. 

KnmhAw, The Kumhiirs, 9,674, (brick-makers), Mocln's, 9,233, (leather- 
Chhimbas wi’kers), and Ohhmbas, 8,824, (washermen and cloth-stampers), 
reside mostly in the towns. Tlie agriculturists generally make 
their own bricks for the wells, but go to the Kumhars for water 
jars [duitti) and other utensils; and have an agreement by the 
harvest about these. Tlie Mirasfs (5,900) are found all over the 
District, principally in the Eiijpi'it villages. Tliey live by alms. 

The Kashmiris are settled m Ludhiana toum. They are' a 
dirindling community (4,766 in 1901 as against 5,421 in 1891) and 
arc m sore straits now that their hereditary occupation has gon'e 
(see Section B. of Chapter II). 

The following have been declared agricultural tribes for this 
District under the Land Alienation Act (Notification No. 21 S., 
dated the 22nd of May 1901) :~ 


Jats. 

Gujars. 

Kdjpdts, 

Dogarf. 

Andns. 

Ardins. 

Soyads. 

Kambabs. 

Pathdns. 

Sainis. 


Leading Pamilier. 

uPkiMu At pages 253 to 279 Griffin’s Punjah Bdjds will be found an 
account of the Bhadaur chiefship, and of the manner in which 
family. the Patiala claims over it were rejected on their merits in 1855. 

s°K ® portion of this and of the Ferozepore Districts, 

§ 88. ’ ' ‘ the Ludhiana rillages bemg in the Pakkhowal Tahsfl (since abol- 
ished) till the year 1858, when the whole jdgir was transferred 
to Patiala, the supremacy being allowed by favour of the British 
Government and not by right. It is not neoessaiyimder the cir- 
cumstances to do more than mention the family. Sirdar Sir Atar 
Singh, K.C.I.E., resided principally at Ludhian'a, where he had built 
a magnificent house and had opened a public library. His services 
in the cause of Icaiuing are too well known to require to be noticed 
here. He had acquired a great amount of local influence in 
Ludhtina. He died on 10th June 1896, leaving two sons. Sirdar 
Bhagwant Singh and Sirdar Balwant Singh. 

In pin-suance of the will of the late Sirdar Sir Atar Singh, 
K.C.I.B., the Libuiyivith all almirahs, chairs, &c., was sent to wie 
Pimjab Public Library. 

Sirdar Balwant Singh, the younger son, died recently at 
Bhadaur leaving a minor son. The estate is under the manage-- 
mentjyk Court of Wards. DatMla State. 
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Ludhiana Distmct.] Malaudh family. [PaetA. 

CHAP. I, C. Man Smgli died leaving an extensive estate to liis two^ sons, 
PopuiatioB. quarrelled about the division 

of this. Hie dispute was referred to Sirdar Cliuhar Singh of 
^(ti)_iMi,iaoaii t]jg decision then given had established the rule of 

succession in the family. The elder son got two-thirds and the 
younger one-third; and it is according to these proportions that 
all subsequent distributions of the 'jigir have been made uithin the 
various bi'anches. There has never as yet been more than two 
sons to succeed in any branch. The Malaudh family maintained 
a position of independence, the relationship to the Patiala Eiijas 
giving it immunity from tho attacks of its neighbours. It came 
under our protection nitli the other cis-Sutlej chiefs at the begin- 
ning of the century. Wlien tlie Ludliiana District was foimed out 
of the territories annexed in It 46 the Malaudli estates wore includ- 
ed in it, but the jdgir was maintained in its entirety as tho family 
had not been compromised in the struggle of 1845. 1!\iQjdgirdm 
were allowed to continue collections from the cultivators till in 
1850, when a cash asso.^ismciit was fixed for the villages of the 
jdgii. The family, like all other cis-Sutlej chiefs, e.vceptthc 
six treated as independent, was deprived of all powers, and its 
local influence may be said to have .almost ceased, for the Jats, 
who make up the jmpulation of the ^^llages, have little respect 
for anyone who cannot display authority over them. In 1860 the 
representatives of the three main branches were invested witii 
magisterial powers, to be exercised Avithin the local limits of their 
jdgirs, and this measure has done much to resuscitate the influence of 
the family, and has placed it in a much better position rvith regard 
to the people, who up to 1840 were as much its subjects as the 
rillages of the Patiala State now are of the Maharaja. The value 
of the as recently assessed, is Rs. 80,455, and it is thus dis- 
tributed between the thi'ee members of the family : — 

fls. 

(]). SirdAr Badsi: Singh 45,910 

(2) . Sirdar Sniidar Singh 22,037 

(3) . Sirdilr Brlwant Singh 18,508 

The family, besides enjoying these revenues, also ornis a good 
deal of Mr, or land reserved by the chiefs for gi'azing, firewood, 
hunting, &c., as well as all holdings of such as absconded on tlie 
mtroductiou of a cash asses.sment or .subsequently. Some of tho 
Mrs are of considerable extent and are still covered with a gi^wth 
of wood. The villages of the Jdgir wore distributed betwemi tho 
other Sirdars before aimexatioii; and in 1878 between Sirdiirs 
Badan Singh and Sundar Singh. Sirdar Uttaiu Singh, the head of 
the family lived in Etimgai’h (near Malaudh) where there is a largo 
fort built by his father Sirdar Fateh Singh. Ho had also the fine 
old fort at Sahm, built by Chaudhri Bakhta ; but this he seldom 
visited. The Sirdar had the powers of a Magistrate of the 2iid 
class and^civil powers in cases up to Es. 500 in value. These powers' 
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LtohiahaBistbiot.] Lailirhfamilij. IPae'jjA. 

CHAP. I, C. villages,- -nfliicli ended in • iihe Ladhran family getting four out of 

Popoiation. seven. The territory in Ludliiana was small, and the relations 
between the family and the Nabha State -appear to have been 
° rather doubtful. At pages 392—394 of the Punjab Eajiis will be 
'found an account of the claim to supremacy sot up -by Niiblia, and 
the decision of Government of India on it. Although the Ladhran 
Sirdars, like others of the Nishanwala group, were at times in 
actual opposition toNabha, there can be no doubt that' they 
gradually became -to some extent dependent on that State. After 
the campaign of 1845-46 the Ladhran territoi^y passed into our 
hands, and was included in the Ludhiana District, the being 
maintained to the family. The descendants of Cliarat Smgh are 
very numerous, and the which is worth Ks. .24,152 in all, is 
becoming more- and more subdivided. 

One or two of the family had taken to service, Sirdiirs Hari 
Singh and Albel Singh were -Bisaldara in the 12th and 13th Bengal 
Cavalry respectively, Sirdar Albel Singh was accidentally killed in 
December 1902 ; and Sirdar Hari Singh enjoys a pension as 
Risaldar. Sirdar Albel Singh’s son, Kartar Singh, is aRisaldnr 
in the 12th Bengal Ckvalry. Two more members of the family 
are employed as Sowai's in the 18th Bengal Cavahy; but most ,of 
them prefer to eat the bread of idleness. It is likely that 
in another generation or two tlie shares held by many members of 
the family will be insuf&cient for their mamtenance. The rule of 
succession in the family is of Ghhdavimd, ie., the estate is 
partitioned according to the number of wives of’ the deceased, the 
children of each wife dividing a share between them equally. The 
family also owns landed property, one whole village and shares in 
several more and some very fine* houses . at Ladliran, where they 
all reside. 

Thejedigree.ofithe family is. attached. Mahtab Singh, the 
head of the family, who .was zailder, died , on ,th6 22nd February 
1904. Es debts are in course of liquidation from the jdgir 
under the -control of the Deputy Commissioner. 'His son, Eaghbir 
Singh,isemployed'in'Habha‘Stato as Nazim. 'There is -no other 
man of- any -importance in the family. 
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Ltibhuna Distmct.] Koik Badh family, [Past A. 

The founder of this family was Eai Singh, who came fi.’om 
the Amritsar District in Samhat 1916 ; and, on the fall of Sirhind, 
secured four villages, Badla, Kotla Badla, Bhari and Saidpur, 
The family, like others in this TahsU, maintained their independ- 
ence in the midst of their more powerful neighbours; but it is 
probable that all of them would eventually have been absorbed 
by the Phulkidn chiefs or by Lahore, but for our interference, 
The inllages came to us when the rest of the countiy was 
annexed in 1846. The pedigree of the family is given below 


HAM SISGB. 


Knr Sinjtti. Gwbiikhsh Sin;ti. Botnn Siuah, 

The descendants d Kav Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh, hold 
Badla and Kotla Badla, but they are too numerous to mention. 
Ratan Singh’s descendants hold the villages of Bhari and 
Saidpur. Thepedigi'ee of Ratan Singh’s descendants is given 
below:— 


KATAS SISGII. 


f 

Samnkb Siogb. 


Gunniibb Singb, 


r 


BishAn Siogh. 


1 r 

AM Singh. Ul Singh. 


Snriiiu Singh. 


r 




Harn/iin Singh. Snurang Singh. 


I 

Hnriino Singli. 


I Hnri Sirgb. 
Bolden Singh. I 


I I . . I 

Gnrdiol Singh. Gnrsarn Singh. Korindnr Singh. 


J_ 


Harndm Singh. Bolrant Singh. Bbogwont Singh. 


dngindHr Singh. 


Jodish kng9. 


,1 

Bohhehish Singh. 


1 


BhngirAii Sineb. 


t 

Thnkor Singh. 


r 


Sinnh. 
Katanjan Singh 


I 

Hs.in. niiigh 

I 

Atjin Singh. 


The whole jiigWh wonh Rs. 7,612. Liil Singh is dead and 
there is no otlier person of note in the family. 
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Ludhiana Distjbiot.] Koila Ajner fanraly. [Pakt A. 


The fodders of the Jabu Mazra family Trere Eai Singh and 
Kam Singh, Jats {got Kang) from Amritsar. About 1863 tliey 
secured 16 villages to the sonth-vrest of Khanna, but -were exposed 
to constant attacks from Patiala and the Kapurthala chiefs, who 
finally annexed and divided the whole estate. The Sirdars com- 
plained to the Resident at Ambala and eight villages wein restored 
to the family. These they now hold with a revenue of Rs. 10,755. 


The pedigree of the family is given below 


BAI SINGH. 


Cbot Singh. 

ntlBUi Singh, 

" 'I 


BIm Singh. 


Da;a 

Singh. 

Ganda 

Singh. 


i 1 

Bhor Singh. Lahna Singh. 


□otbahhah Singh. 
Sampdian Singh, 


.1 


Gnrdit Singh, 

Chdhar Singh, 
1 

Gnmakh Singh, 


Fntoh Singh. 


'i 


Jaimal Singh, 


I 

lahat Singh. 


Kartlt Singh, 


Kntnm Singh, 

1 . 

Baghbir Singh, 


1 


Dallp Singh. 


1 

Bngga Singh, 
alias. 

Partip Singh 


Nihil k'ngh, 
alittt 

Tara Singh, 


I 


Biihan^Singh, 


Biihan Singh, 


Bari Singh, 


Uohar Singh. 


I 


Mangai Singh. 


Nalha Singh, 
I 

Antir Singh, 


Chanan Singh. 


Chatar Singh, 


Harnam Singh. 


There are two branches, one (Ram Singh’s) residing at 
Jabu hfazra, and the other (Ohet Singh’s) at Dhiru Mazra. There 
is little to distinguish these men from the Jats around them 
except their extravagance, and not one of them is in service, 
Ganda Singh is the head of the Ram Singh branch ; Qurmukh 
Singh is the head of the Chet Singh branch, but is at present 
undergoing 7 years’ imprisonment for dacoity in Patiala State. 
He vrssjdgirdar of Es. 2,584-8. 

The Kotla Ajner family have ajdgir of four villages acquired 
by the ancestor of the present holder, a Mnnjha Jat, subject of the 
^Mfiwalia chief. The lands came to us by annexation with the 
other Kapdrthala territqiy in 1846 ; and the jdgir was confirmed 
to the family, half to be held in perpetuity. The revenue is 


CHA^I,C. 

Popnlation. 

Jabn Alszra. 

Gordon 
Walter, 8, B, 
§® 0 ( 8 ). 


Kotls Ajner. 
0 0 r d 0 n 
WalUr, S. B, 
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[PmiA. 


CHiP.1. 0. Es. 42,922, klf of wiidi is now received )jy tlie members of tlic 
PopSition. family. The pedigree is:— 

KoHaijoer. KOCHABSIHGH. 

r 

Golib Smgb, Eatm Singh, 


r 


Dip Singh. 
Earn Lngh, 




Kehar Singh. Eishnn Singh. 


Eihs Singh, 


Sant Singh, 
lawala Singh, 
Gurhihhsh Singh, 
Gurhachnn Singh. 


The jdffir is worth Es. 2,146 and the family is of no impor- 
tance at all and none of the members are in service. 


Gurbaehan Singh, son of GurbakliBh Singh, is a minor and his 
estate is under the management of Ooui’t of Wards. 


Other yajm of loss note are:— 

Nishanwala :— Holding four villages in shares with Govern- 
ment (Enpalon, &). The revenue of thejayiV is Bs. 2,364, which 
is divided among six or seven families. 

Sontiwala : — Holding three villages in shares tvith Government 
and having an income of Es. 5,077. 

Shamspur Two villages nith income to the idakdii'S of 
Bs. 2,601. 

Salaudi Three (villages) shared with an income toydyirddrs 
of Es. 1,485. 

Dhin Mulana: — Dhin Mulana (Ambiila) Sirdars have one 
village in yap:V,E3. 2,221. 

Eiiioot ot _ Mention has been made in Chap. I. B. of the various minor 
derayedfuai. (.yefg -(ylio ]]ei([ jjjg Tdhsil at the time of annexation. Suoh of 

Sutlej and have no further interest 
™. fgp ^ here need not be noticed,’ but there are on.e or two .whose 
families have since become extinct, or who, though losing their 
possessions after the Sutlej cajnpaign, maintain^ their local 
connection. The Sodlits of Machlawiuu held two or three villages 
m the neighbourhood of that toivn, and a masonry fort in it, but 
the jdp- was confisoated for their conduct in 1845. Soc^i Sai-mukh, 
a representative of the family, still resides m Maohhiwara and owus 
a little land but has no position. 

Wtatfunfly. There were a good many branches of the TTafa r family which 
came from the Jullundnr Doab. One branch took possession of 
several villages about Bahlolpur, but was spoiled by Mabaraj® 
Banjit tengh, who, however, restored some of tMr possessions in 
japir. For the conduct of the family in the war of 1845 the 
greater part of the jdgk was confiscated and the rest lapsed by 

fisnhftafiRnnrt.iTrji#fEi>. t yi n- i i 11.:^, f/imilv 


a 
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Ltohuna Dismiop. jlfiBm* jagirB.' . PabtA. 

•was a BisMr. Has son Mangal Singli has recently retii'ed as 
Eisaldar-Major of the 3rd Bengal Oavaliy. He visited London at 
the Diamond Jubilee in 1 897 and has the title of Sirdar Bahadur. 
He is a man ■who ■will be increasingly useful to District Officers as 
he is stiU active and fit for service. 

There was a large held at the time of annexation by 
Sirdarnj' Daya Haur of Khanna, the daughter of Dasaundha Singh, 
a Majitha Jat, ■who had established himself at the same time as the 
other jdgirddrs from across the Sutlej. He was the servant of 
Tdra Singh Ghaiha, referred to in Chapter 1. B. DayaKaur was 
the widow of a son of the Baja of Jind and was continued by us in 
the possession of the idgir of her father’s villages till her death 
without issue in 1850, when the jdgir lapsed. She had a large 
fort at Khanna. Thejojtr consisted of seventeen villages with a 
jma of Rs. 30,217. 

The ancestor of the Kheri Sirdars, Hand Singh, was a Jat who 
came from the Man jha to assist in the capture of Sirhind; and 
afterwards established his powers over a very fertile piece of 
country in the south-east comer of the Tahsfl. This was then only 
partly settled by Muhammadans and others, many of whom deserted 
their lands ; and to Hand Singh is due the founding of most of the 
villages of the Klieri Udqa which is now one of the richest and most 
highly assessed portion of the District, The family maintained an 
independent position till they were absorbed by us in 1846. The 
jdg'ir was continued to Sirdar Basant Singh, who was succeeded 
by his son Eari Singh. The latter died ■witWt issue in 1866 and 
the then lapsed. Sirdamf Kihnl Kaur, widow of Hari Singh, 
and two other female relatives, Ratan Kaur and Sahib Kaur, enjoyed 
considerable cash pensions, and Nihal Kaur had a life interest in 
the estate of Hari Singh which was very large, consisting of shares 
in a great many -villages, and considerable areas of 6ir land. The 
Sirdami is a sister of Sirdar Badan Singh of Malaudh. 

Sirdilmi Nihal Kaur who was in receipt of a pension of Rs. 2,500 
per annum died on let March 1888, when her pension stopped. 
Mussammat Sahib Kaur, in receipt of a pension of Rs. 1,500 per 
annum, died on 15 th March 1886, and her pension stopped from that 
date. Sirdarni Ratan Kaur is alive andreceives a pension of Rs. 1,800 
per annum. On her death the .question of reversion of her lands in 
which she has only a life interest -wfll arise. 

. Besides the Malaudh family, there are one or two others 
which hold smaller j'cCpfrs in the Ludhiana Tahsfl. 


The Kliosa family of Jats belongs really to Bankandi in 
Ferozepore District. They hold three or four villages with a revenue 
of Rs. 3,362 in shares with^the Malaudh family. 


CHAP. I, C. 
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Ehaniia 

jdyfr. 


Eherijjffiri. 


Minor jngirt 
of Lndhinna 
Tnliaa 
Oordo n 
Walker, S. B. 
1 91. 

Ehosa jd$iri. 
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Ltohiaka Distbict.] Bagmian famhj. [Part A. 


There are two families of Kalal jdgirdars at BuMbl and 
Hans, who hold the TillageB given them by the Ahldwjilia chief. , 
Their income is Es. 2,877. Dayal Singh, a leading meihb'er of the 
family, is a person of great local influence and is a zaildar. Some 
members of the family have received land on the Ohendb Canal. 

A mention of this family will be found on pages 245— 250 of 
Massy’s Chiefs and ramilies of note in the Punjab. 

The'pedigree of the family is given below;— 


BBAI KUF SmOB. 

I 

BSSi Dhmm Slogh, 
Bblii Dk;AI Singh, 


r 


Bliii Binik Singh, Bhii Cgnr Singh, Bhui Snhhan Singh, 




Bhii Gurmukh 
Singh, 


BhAi Godor Singh, 

^ I ^ 

I I Bhii Bir Singh 

Bhii Unmir Bhiii Bir Singh (ndnpted), 

Singh, (adopted h; Nhii | 

Godnr Singh), BhSi Bohor Singh 
(adopted). 


Bhii Bnhddnr Singh 
(adopted). 


Bh&i Sangal 
Singh, 


I 


Bhiii Mohnr 
Singh 

(adopted bj' Bhii Bhii Sopiirnn Singh, 


Bir Singh), 


Bhii Janihir Bhii Bnhidnr Singh 

Singh, (adopted b; Bhii Mohnr Singh), 


Bhii Aijnn Singh 
(adopted). 


Bhii Uunim Singh, Bhii laisiat Singh, Bhii Kiihth Singh, 

Bhii Arjsn Singh 
(adopted hr Bhii Nariin 
Siogh), (Bom in 167t,) 


r 

Aidanan Slagh, 


f 


1 

Arganinn Singh. 
(Bon 14th Fobrooiy 1904), 


The family has one village (BtlgarinD) in jdg'tr (Es. 3,800) 
and three villages (Ksdahar, Dewala and Mehlan), aggregating 
Es. 2,385 in midi for the upkeep of a Langar at Bn'gariBn in this 
District. There are two villages in the Perozepore District and one 
in Parfdkot State, with an annual income of about Es. 4,940 
assigned for the same purpose. The family owns landed property 
carrying an annual income of about Es. 8,000 per annum, 

On Bhai Narain Singh’s death his adopted son Bhai Arjan 
Singh succeeded him, but as he was a minor his estate was put 
under the management of the Court of Wards and was released 
on 1st October 1895 on his attaining majority. 

He exercises the powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd Class in 
the village of Bagarian. He was given a seat in the Coronation 
Darbarat Delhi, He was appointed a Provincial Dafbari under 
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Chief Secretary to Punjab Gorernment’s letter No. 2*77, dated CHAP, i, C. 
21st April l^OS. Population. 

Bhni Arjan Singh was most liberal, like his forefathers, in BSgarifa. 
feeding the poor in the Famine of 1899, especially Marwariswho 
were fed at the rate of 400 a day. 

I Bhni. of Arnanli, who has ajdgiy in Ambala, holds one village Bhaj of 
(reyemio Bs. 1,843) in this Tahsll, “ '* 

Of the Knkars who held the Ludhiana B6t at the end of the 
last century there is one representative, Partiip Singh, who resides 
in Bsimihitra and is in receipt of a pension of Ks. 80 per mensem, 
while Bnsant Singh, an adoptive grandson of Sudha Singh GiD, also 
gets an allowance of Es, 500 per anniun and lives at Mfingat. 

The cliildren of Manlvi Ea jab All, the well-known Mfr Munshi Ja p r o o n 
of the Lahore Board of Administration, reside in Jagraon, where ’“thb family 
they have very fine houses, and they have two ^^llages of tliis ot Hnjah au. 
Talisd with a revenue of Bs. 3,179 in jdgir. The founder of the 
timilywas Muliaminad Jafai*, a Sayyid, who settled in the neigh- 1 92. 
bourhood of .Tagiiton under the Empoi’or Muhammad Sliuh, and 
got a grant of some villages round Talwandi Kaliin. His descend- 
ants lost their possessions when the Sikhs took the country from 
the Buis. Eajab All subsequently recovered the jdgir of two 
villages. 

The pedigree is : — 



The tomb of Faqir Ullali stUI stands in Talwandi. Abbils 
Hussain is Niiib Tahsildilr in the Punjitb, Ali Akbar was saildiir of 
the Jagraon nail but lias recently been dismissed for incapacity. 
Sharif Hussain is a respectable old gentleman and his son Mustam 
Hassan is unol^ectionable, but the family is going dorni hill fast, 
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There are Sodhi families in Mallah, Bhamipura and elsewhere, 
holding petty jagirs which are gi’adually lapsing; and Jat families 
in Bajoana and Tughal ; but these do not deserve mention. 

The Eais of Eoikot played such an important part in the 
history of this District that it will be well to give some of the 
details connected with the family. They belong to the Manj got 
or subdivision of the Bajput tribe; and the ancestor of the Ms, 
Sana Mokal, is said to have come from Bbatner (or Jesalmir) and 
to have settled in what is now Pan'dkot territory. Fourth in 
descendant from him was Tnlsf Das, who became Muhammadan in 
the reign of the Emperor Ghias-ud-dm Ghori, the family chronicle 
says, that is about tiie middle of the 12th century (the same period 
as that to which the Ghorewahd Bajpitts of the east, ascribe their 
arrival in the part of the country now held by them), and was called 
Sheikh Ohachti. His sons Bharu and Lapal came to Hatm’, a large 
village in the Jagraon Tahail, where they appear to have hved by 
plunder under the shade of an importunate Panwar Bajput, called 
Udbo, the circumstance being recorded in the popular tradition 
“Khaun piun Bharu M; Pakara jana Udho Panwar,” which 
means that Bharu got the plunder, and Udho the blows. Finally 
Bharu made himself master of Eatur, while Lapal settled in the 
adjoining village of Shtihjehdupur, which his descendants still hold. 
Seventh in descent from Bharu was Kalha I, who took service with 
a Delhi Emperor called Ala-ud-Din, perhaps the hist of the Sayyid 
Dynasty, at all events in the beginning of the 15th century. Kalha 
founded Talwandi, to which place the family moved; and obtained 
an assignment of the mlgtizdrl of villages in the neighbourhood, 
for which he had to pay Es. 1,25,000 of revenue, and also the title 
of M. The family mamtained its position as a feudatory of the 
empire (saflM'ndrtr or wis/cyw) under the Lodrs and Moghuls for 
several generations, and one of the Bais is said ly the family 
chronicle to have been put to death for refusing a daughter in 
marriage to the Emperor Akbar. On the dechne of the Mughal 
empire from the beginning of the 18th century the Edis became 
involved in disputes with the Governor of Sirhind) and M Ktdha 
in, who appear-s to have been a ruler of very great abiliiy, extended 
his power up to Ludhiana, which passed into his hands a few years 
before the capture of Sirhind by the Sikhs in the manner described 
in Chapter I. B. After that event he established independent power 
over the whole of the Jagi’don (the place of the Ms) and the 
greater part of Ludhiana Tahsils, and also a large portion of the 
Ferozepore Distidct. The family" was on~at' least equal terms wi th 
the Pathdn rulers of MalerK.otla and the FhulJddn chiefs, with the 
latterof whom their roMons .were friendly on the whole. It was 
in the time of M Ahmad, successor of Kalha III, that Edikot was 
built; and many othei' towns and Villages, amongst themJagrdonj 
owe their origin to the family, whose rule appears to have been 
very mild. M Kalha III was the ablest of the Ms; and under 
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Iiim the family reached the height of its power. He was followed I-C- 
by his son Ahmad, who ruled only a short time. In 1779 Eai Pop^ion. 
Alias, a minor, succeeded, and the affairs of the State were managed ^ 

by two Gnjars, called Roshnn and Ahmad, the latter of whom Biikot 
assoi'ted his independence of Jagraon, but was expelled. It was 
at this time that the Sikhs from across the Sutlej commenced their § 93 . ' ‘ 
attacks under the Bedis ; Eoshan was killed in an engagement with 
them. The Bedfs got temporary possession of Lndhiiina and some 
of the countiy about ; but Patiiihi and other cis-Sutlej powers took 
up the cause of Edis, and the Bedis were expelled. In 1802, Eai 
Alias was accidentally killed while hunting near Jagraon, and there 
were left of the family only two women, STiir-ubNisii, In's mother, 
and Bhagbharf, his widow. 

In 1806 Eanjft Singh made his first expedition into this part 
of the country; and without a struggle dispossessed the Rjinfs of 
aUtheirpossessions, save two or three villages, which he allowed 
for their maintenance. On annexation of the country by us, this 
jdgir was continued to Bhdgbhart till her death in 1854, when it 
lapsed. The representatives of the family now left are Indyat Khdn 
and "Wdli Muhammad Khdn {vide Pedigree T.iblo attached). Both 
have considerable possessions. The houses telonging to the family 
in Ikiikot and Talwnndi aro in the hands of these gentlemen, &c., 
but with Hatur they have no connection. 

Ihu Indyat Khan is a young man and is President of the Rdikot 
Municipal Committee; his father Rdi Paiz Talab Khdn was the 
President of the Municipal Committee before him, and was also an 
Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Civil Judge exercising 2nd 
Class powers in the Ihukot Thdna. Un his death Edi Wdli Muham- 
mad Khan was given the powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd Class 
(Honorary) and is also Honorary Civil J udgo trying Civil ca ses up to 
Rs. 100 in value (Thdna Edikot). He is also zailddr of the 
Talwandi sail. Both Edi Wdli Muhammad Khdn and Bai Indyat 
Khdn have considerable local influence. 

Bahdwal Khdn, cousin of Rdi Indyat Khdn, has recently obtained 
a direct Commission in the 8th Bengal Lancers and taken a dozen 
Edjpdt roci'ttits with him. This connection should be very bene- 
ficial to the family. 
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Bdigions. 

Some mention should bo made of the Political refugees and CHAP^I, C. 
pensioners lylio followed us from Afghanistan in 1842 and had Population. 
Ludhiana assigned to them as a place of residence. The family 
of Shah Shuja*ul-Mulk have resided here since our withdrawal from LudhSTO?” 
Kabul in 1842. 'o 

Bhib Sbnjji, 

Shaliziida Muhammad Towaliir is tho leading representative 
of the family !it Ludhiana. Shnhzada Hamdam, son of Shiihzada 
Kiidir is a Tahsildar, and IVala Gauhar, a District Judge in the 
Punjab. Many of tho descendants of tho original refugees who 
have intermarried excessively aro of miserable physique and few 
now aro capable of earning their own living. 

This family after the execution of Nawab Abdul Rahman Khan Jh»j][ar 
was sent hero after tho Mutiny and have since resided here. None 
of the family is remarkable in any way. 

Saleh Muhammad Khan came with us from Kabul in 1842, and Fawiiy of 
was in receipt of Es, 1,000 per mensem. His son Yar Muhammad 
Khan succeeded to Bs. 500. There are only women left in tlie EhSu. 
family who receive Es. 120 a month. Muhammad Hassan Khan 
(Kabul pensionei’) distinguished himself in the Mutiny. Ho StumKHn 
had a pension of Es. 800, and lus family has now a pension of 
Es; 200. 


The well-known Mohan Li'd ( Agha Sahib) Hindii , Christian and jigbi hmw 
M uhammadan Eved for many years hero and has loft some descend- J*"- 
ants of various religions, 

EnuGiON. . 

The distribution of every 10,000 of the population by religions DirttBraiion 

* * j bj roligioQSi 

DISTBIDUTION BY BELIGION. aSCOrtamca Tain 10 0 / 

at tho onumor- 
aliens of 1901 
and 1881 is 
given in the 
margin. The 
increase o f 
Sikhs, and, to 
a less extent, 
of Muham* 

madans at tho expense of Hindiis in 1901 was most marked. There 
wore 415 Native Christians in 1901 as compared with 179 in 1881. 




The distri- 
bution of eveiy 
1,000 of the 
Muhammadan 
population over 
15 years of age 


in the margin. 
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The agricultural population of the eastern part of tho uplands 
is strong in the Hindu and weak in the Sikh element, Religion 
folloTTS very closely the main division of tho Jats, ■which is sketched 
above (page 53), and Sikbiam has laid hold on those of the vrestem 
parts and of the Jangal, while to the east tho people are mostly 
Hindu. 

The Hindu population of the Jagraon Tahsfl is made up of tho 
TiiBrnan tilfl , ti’ading and miscellaneous classes inhabiting the towns 
and following their occupations in the villages ; and it may bo said 
that the Jat population is entirely Sikh, the total of the Jat popula- 
tion in the Tahsfl being about a quaiier of that in the whole District. 
On the other hand, the proportion of Sikhs is very small in Samiala; 
and in the Ludhiana Tahsfl, to the east of the Maler Kotla road, 
most of the Jats are Hindus, while to the ■west of it and towards tho 
Jangal they are all Sikhs, from what has been said above of the two 
types of Jat it wfll be seen that the adoption of one religion or the 
other depends in some degree on the mental qualities of tie people, 
which again are the result of locality; but the real oanso of the 
spread of the Sikh rehgion in tho western parts is that this tract 
was always beyond the power of the Muhammadan emperors, 
while in the villages round Sii’hind it was easy to check it, 
Tho Jat of the east has little time for any religion, and wo might 
expect the form adopted by him to be of a lower order, and more 
involved in superstition. He keeps his ancestors’ religion as he does 
their system of cultivation ; and wants no change, having few ideas 
beyond his fields. Accordingly there are few fail's, of any note, in 
Tahsfl Samr^la, On the other hand the Jat of the west is independ- 
ent in his religion as in everything else; and Sikhism is just the 
sort of faith that would commend itself to his mind. 

The Muhammadan portion of the agrioultm’al population is 
confined to the Bet and fte countiy just over it, which they hold 
to the almost total exclusion of ffindus. They have also villages 
scattered over the uplands; and the Muhammadan element is very 
strong in the town of Ludhiana, 

_ It i8_ not necessary to enter into a detailed account of the 
various Hindu sects, but some mention may be made of tho Sultams, 
who make up the greater part of the Hindu Jat population. 
These are the followers of the Muhammadan samt, Sam Saiwar 
Sultan, whose tomb is at Nigaha, in the Dora Ghazi Khan District. 
Mr, Ibbetson gives his date as of the 12th century. Ho one has 
yet been able to find out how and when the worship of the saint 
Bfiread through this District; but it is said that the Jats brought it 
with them, and they may well have done so in the case of all 
nnmigrations within the last 300 or 400 years. It is probable that 
the belief spread eastwards in the 15th and 16th centuries, and 
that at the time of Gurd Qovind Singh most of the Jats held it, 
the converrions to Sikhism being from it, TheSultanlsare nominally 
o^aiyEfcdiis, worshippers of SMvorofDdvi;but it is charac- 
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teristic of popular Hinduism that the saint and his dirine, being 
something more tangible than the deity, have entirely excluded the 
latter, and that the saint should havo been a Muhammadan. They 
are, as might be expected, very lax Hindiis. An account of the 
Bharais, or guardians of the village shrines of Sultan (pirhliM!) 
has been given under Castes (page 64). These pirWid/iids have 
always the same sliape— a square base with four small domes at the 
comers, and in the centre a small temple 10 or 12 feet high. There 
is a door in front of the shrine ; and, facing this, two or three niches 
for lamps. Otherwise it is empty, there bemg nothing to repesent 
the saint. The Thursday ofPenngs at the sluine are not universal, 
and are generally made by the women. The Bharai attends all that 
day. It is very common for a pei^n wishing to attain some object 
[c.g., to succera in a law suit) to make a vow to the shrine ; and 
ofierings in this way also go to the Bharai. Once a year, on a Friday, 
the ceremony of rot is performed in most Sultani families. A huge 
loaf is made of one maund {liocliclia) flour and half a mannd (hachha) 
of gur, and cooked. The Bharai attends and beats the drum, and 
sings the praises of the saint while this is preparing; and receives 
one-quaiier of the bread, the other three-quarters being eaten by 
the family and the neighboure. This is the great observance of the 
Sultdnis, and they really appear to have no others. 

One of the few fairs in Samrfla TahsQ is that at Bhadla, 
which possesses a hlrngih of Sakhi Sanvar. Here a fair is held on 
the 1st Thursday of tile bright half of Jeth. A r6t is cooked and 
distributed. Inside the Vhmgdh is a cenotaph of Sakhi Sarwar. 
Its management is in the hands of the Eumhars and Bharais of 
Bhadla in equal shares. 

The Ludhiana Distiict and adjoining cis-Sutlej territories figure 
largely in the annals of Sikhism.*” Gui’d Nanak and his successors 
made many converts in this tract; but it is more famous as 
the scene of the wanderings and persecution of the great Gurd 
Govind Singh ; and it was here principally that the religion took 
its militant form from contact with the Muhammadans. Sirhind, 
the head-quarters of the Mughal power in these parts, is only a few 
miles east of the Samrala border. It was against this town that 
the earliest efforts of the Sikhs were directed ; and it was here that 
after the dispersion of tlie Gurd’s followers by the lieutenant of 
Aurangzeb, the wife and cliildren of Govind Singh were murdered 
—a deed that has made the town accursed to all his followers. It 
is in this District, too, that the latest development of Sikhism has 
had its origin under Singh, Kuka. Tlie two religions of the 
Jats, i.e., the worship (for such it is) of Sultan, and Sikhism, do 
not really differ very much from each other in practice. The 
ordinary Sikli of the District is a Hindu who reverences the Gurds 
and their Scriptures, and in token of this has taken the baptism 
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{pokitj, and adopts at least some of the signs enjoined by Gurii 
Govind Singh. The Snltani is a Hindu vho has inherited the 
worship of Sultan; but the more intelligent of them- see the 
absurdity of this, and really believe in the Gurds as much as the, 
Silfba do. Sultanis are constantly taking the phul or baptism, 
and the conversion makes almost no difference to them, except 
that they have to give up smoking. A Sulfcini Jat null often say 
that he did not become a Sikh because his father was not one, and 
it was not the custom of his family to take the^M/m?, but that his 
sons would be Sikhs ; and he had really no better reason for his 
own fonn of religion, which he admitted to be foolish. Such a 
distmction as the manner in which sheep and goats ought to be 
killed for food is not likely to- affect a people who never touch 
flesh, and really consider it a sin to loll 'any animal. The ilalwa 
Sikh of the present day admits the Hindu gods, and follows the 
Brahmans in everything. He is veiy unorthodox on most points, 
but has taken the patiii generally from the hands of some holy 
man who has visited his village, less often at Amritsar. After 
this he adds ‘ Singh ’ to his name, if he has not taken it in anticipa- 
tion, must renounce smoking, and keeps three out of the five ‘ks’ 
enjoined by Gum Govind Singh, vk, the Hs or long- hah, the 
Icanga or wooden comb, and the heh or drawers. There is nothing 
approaching to bigotry in the disposition of the Sikh Jat;and so 
much of his faith as is not made of these few external observances, 
which are after all more of a social than of a religious character, 
is the religion of humanity preached by the earlier Gurus. A 
Sultdni will generally call himself a Sildb, and does not seem to 
recognize much difference between himself and the Ginii Sikh, 
except that the latter cannot enjoy his pipe. Sulfein is attended 
to once in the year ; and even this is a mere matter of custom. The 
Sultani will say that he reveres the Sikli Gurus ; and no mder, 
for the moral precepts of the Granth might belong to the putest 
form of religion. The real religion of both Sikh and Sultani is a 
belief in one God, and in every-day life there is blind obedience to 
the Brahman. 

The moat important of the recent revivals in Sikhism is that of 
the Kukas, which is a protest against the present laxity, ,and an 
attempt to restore the political religion of GunI Govind Singh in 
its purity. “ This sect was founded about 50 years ago ,by an Udasi 
faqir, an Arora by caste, called Balak Singh, who lived at Hazro 
in the Attook District. His followers were, called Saginsis or 
Habiasis; after his death in 1863 the movement died away -in the 
western Punjab, but it was energetically stimulated in the central 
and eastern Districts by his successor. Earn Singh, a cai'penter of 
Bhaini in the District of Ludhiana. The tenets of the sect' pm- 
claimed Govind Singh as the only true Guru, who prohibited all 
worship save the reading of his'Granth’ and all employment of 
Brahmans, and in many ways.reviyed the original doctrines, of the 
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Sikh faith. They included the abolition of caste and of restrictions CSAP.l. C. 
upon intermarriage, abstinence from meat,, liquor and drugs, and population, 
comparatively free intercourse between the sexes. The sectaries 
carried staves about in their hand, tied their turbans in a peculiar " 
fashion {s{d]ia])dg), we a neoldaoe of woollen cord tied in knots, 
and had a watchword known only to themselves. Ram Singh pres- 
ently declared himself to be an incarnation of Guru Govind Singh, 
and preached the revival of the Khalsa and the overthrow of tho 
English Government, His followers used to meet by night for the 
purpose of drill, while, as usual in such cases, a good deal of religious 
hysteria was oscited, and ended in much sexual license. The 
attention of Government was attracted to these proceedings as early 
as 1863, and shortly after this date the sect began to be known 
as Kiika?, or ‘ ahoiitcrs,’ a name which has now superseded their 
original designation. For several years these people did nothing 
worse than defile or destroy shrines and idols, and murder butchers 
and others whom they suspected of slaughtering kine ; but as early 
as 1869 there wfisa small Kiika outbreak in Fcrozepore which seems 
to have had a political object; and in Jannaiy 1872 the Kilka 
rising in Miilor Kotla took place, wliich ended in fifty of the ring- 
leaders being blown away from guns, some thirty more being 
executed, and Ram Singh being depoiled. The sect cannot be said 
ever to have attained any general popularity; its followers have 
throughout been drawn almost exclusively from the lowest classes, 
their attacks upon sacred places have outraged the feelings of their 
neighbours, while tho pure morality which they at first preached 
has been superseded by tho most unbridled liconse under the name 
of religiou.s. enthusiasm, men and women dancing naked together 
and indulging in orgies which ha^m alienated tho sympathies of the 
more decent portion of tho community.” Tho above account of the 
KiSkas is taken bodily from Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Report, To it 
the Mowing particulars may bo added : Riim Singh was bom in 
Bhaini Ala, 14 miles oast of Ludhiana, about the year 1820, the son 
of Jassa, a carpenter. Ho -was at ono time in service in the Khalsa 
army at Lahore ; and, on giving this up established a shop at 
Ludhiana. This failed, and ho worked as a carpenter in his own 
village and at Ludhiana. Then ho took to wandering about tho 
country plying his trade ; and finally became tho disciple of Biilak 
Singh in Hazro. When ho had established some reputation, ho 
settled down at Bhaini between 1850 and I860, and thence 
disseminated his doctrines, Tho sect increased rapidly, and followers 
came from aU parts never empty handed. Ho was soon .able to sot 
up a large lUra; and at tho time of his arrest in 1872 used to go 
about followed by a largo retinue and in groat state. It is very 
doubtful whether it can bo said that ovon the majority of the Kilkas 
are drawn from the lowest classes, for tho sect has made much more 
progress amongst the Jat Sikhs than any returns would show. 

Tho, excesses committed by a small body of fanatics in 1872 were 
probably disapproved of by tho seot-'Ot large.. The principal 
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I 

outward signs of the faith are the straight pjin and the woollen 
cord (mdhk ) ; but s.nop the outbreak of 1872 (of which an account 
will be found elsewhere) me fiiut of these is not worn by many 
Kiikas j and the cord is kept under the clothes instead of outside, 
as it ought to be. A dispensation from the (where Budh Singh, 

brother of Ram Singh, resides) is easily obtained ; and it is evidently 
the intention of the sect to give up all the outward, marks of their 
faith so long as they are persoented, AKiika would call himself 
a Sikh unless he were well known to be a Kiika; and probably 
only a very small proportion of the followers of Ram Singh have 
been returned as more than Sikhs, which of course they are. The 
truth is that it is not possible for a Kilka to be aloyal subject of the 
British Government, as the avowed object of Gurii Govind Singh, 
whose incarnation Ram Singh professes to he, was a temporal 
kingdom; and the establishment of this under Ram Singh is the 
first element in the faith of the sect. It is not to be expected then 
that any man, unless he were prepared to break with society and 
give liis enemies a constant hold on him, would admit that he 
belonged to the sect; and most Kdkas would at the present time, 
even if asked the question directly, deny their faith. 

The Huhamraadans of the District are almost all Sunnfe, 99 
per cent, of them being so returned. No account need be given 
here of the tenets of the three sects. The Jats, Rajpiits, Gdjars, 
Arains, Dogars are all converted Muhammadans; and their conver» 
sion was probably forcible, so that we should not expect them to 
be very strict, or their religion to be more than sldmdeep. They 
say their prayers when they have time; and generally keep the 
fast of Ramzan. The Muhammadan Rajpiits are probably tho most 
foolish in their religion, and most superstitious of all tribes in the 
District; aud will believe in anything. The Auiins came to the 
country as Muhammadans, and are strong in their religion, most 
villages turnmg out several iMaulvis learned in the law. Hiey are, 
like the other Muliammadan tribes, guided by custom on questions 
relating to land; but, after the Settlement Officer had attested their 
tribal code in 1882, a very strong representation was made to him 
to the effect that, although customs contraiy to the Muhammadan 
law had established themselves, the tribe now wished to enter into 
an agreement for the future strictly to abide by the latter. 

Mention has been made of the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in 
Dera GMzi Khan. This is a very favourite place of pilgrimage 
for people of both the Hindu and Muhammadan religions, but 
principaDy for the Sultani Hindus. Bodies of pilgrims start from the 
District in charge of the Bharafs in the month of Phagan (March), 
and return in 0h6t (April), the journey taking about six weeks 
is performed on foot, as it generally is. Offemgs are made at the 
shrine, of money, clothes, so., without any special ceremonies; and 
three or four days are spent there. A rdt is often made (see page 83 
ante), It is said that leprosy used to be cured by a visit to this 
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shrino ; but generally a man gats wbatevar he -mahea by maldng the CHAR I, C. 
pilgrimage, or goes on it-to fulfil a tow. ropulation. 

Hindus of all tribes go from this District to the temple of D4vi Temple of 
at JawalamuHii in Eingra. They are accompanied by their families, 
while, -as a rule, men only go to Sakhi Sarwar. There are four ” ‘ 
seasons appointed in the year for this pilgrimage, the principal ones 
being in March and September. Offerings are made at the shrine, and 
the hair of the children cut off and loft. there. Some also go to 
Naina Ddvi ; and the Sikhs reverence this shrine because Guni 
Gkivind Singh spent some time at it. The road to Jawalamukhi lies 
through Hoshiarpur, and that to Naina Ddvi through Edhon or 
Bdpar. 

Hindus also go from this, as from other Districts, to the Hard- H»idw£r 
war fair, especially for the£««j6/i, which comes every 12 years; 
and the Sikis to the Earmndar E or temple at Amiitsar, for the 
Bais^khi and Diwali fairs, but not in any great numbers, and more 
probably with a view to purchase of cattle than of worship. 

The next three places of pilgrimage to be mentioned lie m the Kmoietar 
Ambala District near Thanesar, within what is said to be the circle 
where the last groat battle between the Kaurus and Pmdus was 
fought. Kulchetar (“Kurukshetra”— Cunningham) is close to 
Thiinesar town; and, when there is an eclipse of the sun, crowds 
of pilgrims go there and bathe, the day having been duly notified 
by the Brihmans. Pihewa is 12 or 14 miles furSior on ; and a groat 
fair is hold there on the last day of the Hindu year (Chet Chaudas), 
when the people bathe in the Sarusti stream, which runs close at 
hand. Besides this, when any one dies an unnatural death—by 
snake-bite, by accident, &c., in foot in any other than the orthodox 
way of being put on the ground—tiio funeral obsequies have to be 
performed by the Brahmans of Pihowa, to whom presents are made. 

When tho last day of tho s»rdd or Icandgat (tho period of 15 days 
during which a Hindu worships his deceased ancestors) falls on a 
Monday, a reli^ous fair is hold at Phalgu in the Karnal District 
whore there' is a tank in which tho pilgrims bathe. There is a 
constant stream of pilgrims to Pihewa, for a Hindu or Sikh nmt 
go there if the person whoso obsequies he is bound to perform has 
^ed an unnatural death. All the Hindus and Sikhs of ihe District 
alike go to these throe fairs, crowds of them to the eclipse fair at 
Kulchetar. 

There is shrino of Sain Bhagat at Paitabgarh which is 
frequented by tho Nais of tho adjoining ^'illages. Sain Bhagat is 
hold in groat reverence by Nais. 

A few Muhammadans go to the fair of the saint Pir Banoi Mnitminiid. 
held at Sunamin Patiala; one in 10,000 goes to Mecca; a great 
many go to Sakhi Sarwar, but the pilgrimage is essentially a Itodu 
institution. 

The Chet Chaudas fair of the Hindus is hdd at four places in 
tho District— Ludhiana, MacliMw^a, Badowal and Sidhwan, The oiSw 
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CHAP, I, C. first three of these are orer the Budha Rala, and the fourth close to 
Population. Hindds come, bathe, sralk about, and then go quietly 

home. Some 30,000 from the Tillages come to Ludhiana, and about 
10,000 to Mchhiwara. 

Eoihwii Fttir. The Boahani Fair is held at the shrine of the saint Pfr Abdul 

Qadir Jalani (called generally “Pir Sahib”) irhich lies in the open 
space between the Fort and town of Ludliiana, This is a Muham- 
madan fair ; but the Hindds of the town join in it. It is held on the 
9th— 11th of the Muhammadan month of Babiussani (called Miranji); 
and thus falls on a different date OYery year. Muhammadans 
come from all the Tillages round, make offerings, and pay their 
respects to the shrine. iSere is a peculiar custom of bringing 
cattle and keeping them tied up at the shrine all night for good 
luck, this being called ckitfcf, i.e., the cow or buffalo ‘ watches ’ at 
the shrine. The fair is attended by 40,000 to 50,000 people from 
the villages; and the offerings, which are taken by a family of 
Sufis, amount to Bs. 300 or 400. The name ‘ Eoshani’ is derived 
apparently from the tomb being illuminated at night during the 
fair. A better account is that the shrine is that of Sayyid Muham- 
mad, a khalifa of Hazrat Hujat-ul-Aulia, Shaikh Dadd Gangd, who 
was, according to the Hadiqa Daddi, a contemporary of the em- 
peror Alamgir and the founder of the Sdfi dynas^ (sic) of Ludhiana. 
His descendants became managers of the shrine and Sayyid 
Muhammad Ali Shah is its present incumbent. A muM of some 
160 acres in Jassiar is assigned for its maintenance. 

A secondary fair is held (on the same day as the'Boshani) 
at Eaipur, in honour of Prr Daulat Shah, whose disciples assemble 
there. 

BiawAi A The Bhaiwala (Bhaibala) Fair is held on a piece of waste land 
of Dad, a viDage close to Ludhiana. It falls on the 10th Sudi of 
Magh in Januaiy-Februaiy; and is in honour of a disciple of Gurd 
Nanak called Bala. There is a samdh end also a tank ; and Hindds 
make offerings of money, grain, &c., which are taken by the mmnds 
or guardians (Khatri SMs of Kudhani, in Patiala). The people also 
Tn!i.1rfl curds overnight and take them to the fair, where they eat or 
distribute them after presentation to the shrine ; and it is the duty 
of every one to scoop out seven handfuls of earth, originally no 
doubt with a view of increasing the size of the tank. The, fair 
lasts one day, and some 10,000 people attend it. 

hInShf' Sudlakhan Fair atOhhapparin Ludhiana Tahsfl on the 

pir Pair. Southern border of the District, is also an important one. It is held 
on the Anant Chaudas or 14th of the bright half of Bhadon (Sep- 
tember) in honour of Gdga and there is a large shrine, or 
in his honour. The local account generally- given of Guga is that he 
was a snake, and changed his form to that of a man in .order to 


(U Pur as atconit of Oaga, teo'Caimiiigliam’s AtoA. Sorrs; NIV, pp, 7S-8Si 
SnS to Ae^tojs Poniaa mir, s Bsokc, 
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marry a princess.'** Aftenrards he returned to his original shape; CHAP.I, c. 
but in the meantime acquired a great kingdom and won renown, popnlation. 
which has come down to the present time. The dhddis, or itinerant 
minstrels, make up stories about Grdga as they go; and it is impos- iskhlaor 
sible to say what he was originally. The fair is a Hindu one, but o 
Muhammadans also attend; and some 50,000 people assemble. 

The cash and grain offerings mode at the shrine are taken by the 
resident Brahmans, which amount to some Rs. 300 a year. Offer- 
ings of eatables are taken by the Mirasis if offered by Muhamma- 
dans and by the Chuhras and Chamars if offered by Hindus. As at 
the Bhaiwala Fair, the people scoop out earth from a pond near 
the mdri seven times. Cattle also brought to be blessed as in the 
Roshani Fair. This is supposed to protect them from snakes. 

They are also kept for a night [chmU hliarwma) at the shrine. 

The shrine is reputed to have the power of curing snake-bite, and it 
is said that a person bitten will recover if put beside it. Perhaps 
this reputation is due to the traditions about Gnga, in aU of which 
there is something about snakes. The shrine is said to date from 
1890 Vikrami. 

6uga has an interesting man at Raikot, where hie twin cousins, 
sons of his maternal aunt, are worshipped on the Anant Chaudas 
or last day but one of Bhadon. North of the town is a small tank 
called the Rattowanl Here a mound of earth has from the 
earliest times been made for Giiga’s propitiation, because close by 
is a large grove of Icarir bushes, the haunt of snakes. In 1841 V. 
was a year of portents. A snake took up a position on the mound 
and for two days the Chet Chaudas and pwanmdshi refused to 
move. Huge offerings were made to it. A Khatri girl was 
possessed by Gtiga, and declared that he wished a mdri to be built 
to him there. At the same time a Khatri recovered from fever in 
response to a vow and accordingly built the mdri, which has since 
fallen down, only a platform, a well and the serpent’s hole (rimt) 
remaining. As many as 50,000 people used to frequent the fair, 
but Chhappar has supplanted it in popular favour and people 
only visit it on their way back from the fair there. The pujdris 
are Kale Brahmans, once priests of the Rais of Raikot. SmaU fairs 
in honour of 6uga are also held at various places on the naumi 
(9th) of the dark half of Bhadon, or, in some places, on the 9th of 
the bright half. 

In the Agwar Gujaran of Jagraon town is the shrine of 
Mohkam-ud-Din, a Rajput of the Ambala District who appears 

(1) Tho locnllogend’ ftverB that once B of yoherns stole a plongh but lost his 

way and wat canght next day. Ai toon ns thn plough Tvas taken from him he recexyed 
hie power of seeing end ns thin theft occurred near a eerp^nt’e hole in Chhappar, Ganga Kim, 

B B^hman of that rillsgft, swept, plastered aad worshipped the vifmi. U is son Sahib Kim 
bailt.ihe shrine with some other Brihmans, and tlie offerings are dtrldod into 5 shares this . 

Ganga Ram's Mehla's 

deicendanti 1 ( Deicendants, 1 share each, 

2 shares. Ghulla s ( ’ 

Bahari’i / 
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from an inscription in the shrine to have died in 1918 (V. Wth 
Phiigan). Up to 1940 V. the fair only lasted one day, bnt since 
then it has been held for three days and nights, beginning on llth 
Phagan. 

An interesting tribal shrino is the Lachhman mdri at Pabian 
in Tahsfl Jagriion, The fair is held on the day after the Chet 
Chaudas. [^e Mallhi Jats tlins describe its origin 

The Mallbis have a large fair on the same date Chirk (the 
out-lying Sub-Tahsil of Kalsia State in Ferozepore) and the Mallhis 
of Pabian claimed a share in the offerings made there, bnt the 
Mallhis of Chirk rejected then* claim and so, about 300 years ago, 
the Pabian Mallhis sent flieir Minisi, Shaman by name, to purloin 
two bricks and two lamps from the Chirk mdri Shaman succeeded 
and with those bricks the WM-i at Pabian was founded in tbe time 
of Rai Qariir of Talwandi, The mdri is a large dome of masoniy, 
22 feet square and 41 feet high with two store 3 'S. It contains no 
image,, only a platform of 10 bricks, 4' 9" long by 3' 8" wide. 
Round the lie some lumdieds of of waste land, the 
wood grown on which is not used by any one for his own purposes. 
A Hindi, inscription of 1910 V. records tbe repair of the 
All the offerings are taken by tlie Mallhi Jats. The village people 
visit it every Thursday and distribute sugar for vows fulfilled. 
At the fair people from a distance make offerings in return for 
prayers granted Cattle are also cured by a night’s vigil at tbe 
shrine. Inside the enclosure is a smaller dome, called the temple 
of Bhairon who was devotedly attached to Lachhman. 

Baba Manohar has a shrine at Hedon in Samn'ila Tahsfl where 
a fair is held on the 8th of Asauj in honour of Durga. The build- 
ing is said to have been erected by Bilba Manohar. 

The only other fair worthy of mention is that held at the 
tomb of Bure Shah, or MoUphni, a Hosain Sliiihi faqiroi Talwara, 
who was Iwrn at Uch in Bahnw.ilpur. It is held at Jiingpur (Jag- 
raon Tahsfl) in September (on tlie night between Asauj and Kartik) 
when the maize is ripening, to commemorate the anniversary of 
the saint’s demise. It is a Muhammadan fair really ; and Muham- 
madan faqin coDeot from all parts, but Hindu Jats also come in 
great numbers. Mian Bure Sliiib was reverenced for bis sanctity 
and spiritual power by all castes and on his death in 1841 
Vikrami, a shrine was erected in his honour. The present building 
was built about 100 years later by tbe Rdis of Talwandi. It also 
contains the torn]) of Bibi Khusllhalo, a Brahmani disciple of the 
Mian. Altogether some 10,000 attend. Tlie fair is held at night, 
and the people light about 50 lamps at the shrine and make small 
offerings, which are distributed amongst tbe faqm. Cattle are also 
brought to the shrine for a night’s vigil. The present muyttwiV, 
Sain Nawazish Ali, is also a Husain shahi and has a good reputa- 
tion. 
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iVt Shalma, in the south of the Jaiigal tract, a petty fair called CHAM, C. 
Bibarian is celebrated t\ricc a year, on the first Sunday in the popaktion. 
naurdim of Asanj and Clict. People assemble at an ordinaiy 
mnmiar in the village. 

A gi'cat feature in the Jat villages of the uplands is the 
r//i«rmsa?(i,aninstituUonparilyrQligious,parllycharitable, iuchargo Ma inultli^ 
of an ascetic or smih of the Udiisi or of some other order. This ‘'“'• 
is endowed ivith a giant of land, either out of the village common, 
or from some private individual. Tt i.*! the duty of the sddli to spend all „ 
that he gets from the land or by begging in feeding the poor, keeping gimi-liomoB, 
the laiigar or alms-house going. Whore, as in most cases, the 
occupant is an Udiisi, he or one of his disciples [I'hvli) also reads the 
nriinlli orSikh scriptures. In the larger institutions of this sort the 
oidli and his clulns make uji a college, the former being called the Giirii 
orfatherof the ehrldn and the muhanl of the institution. The chrlds 
collect money and sometimes set up in other ^^llagcs similar institu- 
tions, afiiliatcd to the original one. In former times the reputation 
of these ilhnrmsil'is was very great, and few villages were without 
one; but their treatment in our limes has rc.sulted in tlie closing of 
most of the old ones. The grants of land wuru of course intended 
for the support of the institution; and under Sikh rulo if a saV/i 
misiwhaved he was at mice turned out. But at the Bcgular Settle- 
ment the incumbent was in every case returned ns owner of tho 
land, srhicli was at the same time e.'tcmpled from revemio for tho 
period of .«ottlemeiil. Thu ro-'iill of this has hoen that tho fddh 
1ms in must cases taken a wife, closed the illi'tnnnl'i ti tho pulilic 
and he or Ids children are now mure 1 mded |)ropriutor.s, with a 
very ceinfort iblo houso built at the pulilic o\’|ieuso. 1 ii soma cases 
lli'j liiilli has not actually married, Imt lakoii to evil courses ; and 
the people are powerless to prevent his misappropriating tho 
receipt. Mr. Gir.loii Walker (jiiDlod instuices in whichii d/nnn- 
Kdk of groat repute has tlius been ruined by a prollig-ito fddk who 
retained tho land and houso; and tlio villagers have aotually had 
to create anolhor eiidowmaiit and build a new ilharnmln. There 
was a very famous alms-houso at .lassow.il with oiulowiueuts wliich 
amounted to several hundred acres, most of thorn nufortuuaioly 
held rovoime-frce in perpetuity ; and this has now fallen into tlio 
hands of a worthless character, and is closed to tho public. 

There are two or llirec fmnou.s liiigars or alms-houso.s well Tho Wgrinn 
known tlirougliout the country. That of Bagrinn lies dO miles 
south of Ludliiana and is administered by a resident family of 
Tarkhans (called Bhilis), who hold in jd/jlr 2 or 3 villages in our 
territory and moro in Patiala and the otJicr stales, hosidos owning 
a large area of land. Numlicrs of travellers aro fed daily from tlio 
public kitclioii, which is oiwti lo all comers; and about 1,000 
maundsof grain aro distributed to tlio public auimidly. The 
d^r(I, or building, is a very oxtonsivo one. The family has always 
been ill tlio habit of maiTying and the son succeeds as manager. 
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CHAMjC. The present Bbu, Arjan Singli, is a gentleman of note in his om 
Popnlatioa. tillage of Bagrian. This hngar is veiy well managed. It 

The Bigriie °P®“ ® brought (1862 and 1868), 

lenjar. * TThen the smaller institutions throughout the country were closed, 
and afforded relief to numbers of the poorer classes in the famines 
of 1897—] 900 who flocked to it in search of food. There is also 
a large hngar at Jaspal Bangar, near Ludhiana, which is kept by 
a family of Udasi faqm, whose custom is also to marry. This is 
an ancient institution, the first endowment having been made in 
the time of the emperor Muhammad Shah, and successive rulers 
having added others, till they have grown to some 800 acres. The 
present mJmt is Partab Das ; and he appears to do his best to 
keep up the institution, which is held in groat repute. His father 
GuMb Das is said to have died deeply in debt in consequence of 
his expenditure in keeping the hngar open in the years of scarcily, 
(Jagraon Tahsfl) knyar is held by an Udasi ascetic; 
and, although its endowments are not so large as those of the 
other two, it is almost as well-known. The late mahant, Gnrsam 
Das, is said to have distributed in the famine of Sambat 1917 
(1862) 8,000 maunds of grain which his predecessor had stored, 
and to have invited the starving people from all quarters, sending 
no one empty away. The present malmi is Mukat Bam. 

oiiirr « n- A whole book might be written about the religious observances, 

superstitions, &o., of the people; but it will suffice here to refer to 
a few points, which will servo as illustrations of the popular forms of 
belief, and of the degree to which ceremonial observances still obtain. 

Power rf Hindils and Sikhs, except Kubs, are greatly ruled by Binh- 
wfotS’* apsroH or priest for every-day life, and a 

° ' pida or superior priest (who must be a learned man, read in the 

Scriptures) for mamage and other celebrations. Whatever obseiw- 
ancesa Brahman enjoins must be performed; and there is often 
a good deal of tyranny, hard penances being ordered for trifling 
faults. The Muhammadans have not the same necessity for prieste 
in every-day life; but it is scarcely their own fault that they are 
so free, for they would readily tore anything; and this appears 
to be tb only point of superiority in their every-day religion over 
tbt of the Hindus that they are not alowod to indulge in rites and 
superstitions to the same extent. 

Eeoietiasti- ’ Chaplain of Munduv visits Ludhiana occasionally. The 
oil odmiiii!- church in the Civil Lines built by Government in 1882, at a cost 
cSii*”'* of Bs. 5,237, seats 50 people. The Mission church stands in 
Million!, the Mission compound, and Presbyterian services are held in it. 

TiieAmeri- The following aocount of the well-bown American Pi'esby* 
terian Mission has been kindly contributed by the Bev. B.M. 
So. Whenji'D. D., Senior Mssionary of the station 

The American FresbjterinntliBsian in (he Punjab,' which is to be 
diatingaisbed from 'The American United Presbyterian Mission in the 
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Pnnjtib' wnsfor 69 yenra known ns tho'LnclliiAnn llifsion of llio rrcfbytorian 
Chnrch in iLn Unilod Stnioi of Amcricn.’ This tillo was recently clmnRpd to 
ikot of ' The Pnnjnl) Jti<i«ion of tho Presbyterian Clinrrii, United Stages of 
America.' The followin" arc now priocipa] statinna of ihta Misaion in (he 
towns of tlio Panjnb and United ProTiocea of Af'nv and Oadli, in (lio order 
in which they Wem Oreupiod z—Lodbifinn, Sahdrnnpur, Snbdlhn, Ambnln, 
Jnllnndnr, ]j»lioro, Dolir.a, Uoshidrpnr, Feroreporo and Missouri. Tlio 
Mission is controllod by n BoartI, with hoad-qiiartcrs in Now York (which 
also now controls tho Aniericnn Preibyterinn Missions in tho United Provinces 
and Western India with their centml alaliona at AllSliAbAd and Kolhapur). 

" The liiidliiiinn station wss the first point in (ho Punjab occojpiod by 
this Mission, hnvint; been established in IS-Tt. It Imi ont-slations at 
Khnnna, Mticliliiwnra, ltdikot ami JagrdoD, in this District. Tho Brr. Join 
C. Lawrie, D.O., tlic first missionary, was unable to remain more than a year, 
and was succeeded by llie lata Rov, John Newton, tlm veteran missionary 
of Lahore, who nrrired in ISJ<h Tlie principal branclics of tho Mission 
work, besides prcacliinp, are :—(l) tho City llii;li School for boye, estab- 
lished in 183t, with several branches in tbo town opened at Inter periods ; 
(2) the Ludhiana Pfe5< Mission at which is published a wcokly niiglo-vorna- 
cular newspaper called the Aur Ajthnn ; l3) a Cliristian Boys' Bontdinp 
Uiplt School, first e.stnblislii-d in I87.i at Lahore, Iml lrnn.sferred in 1877 
to Imdliidnn. ft w.is closed for three years, but re-opoiied in 1883. Ex- 
tensive bnilflinqs have been erected at ncii*t of Rs. 30,000. An Industrinl 
Denartincni lias been added in wliicb nriienlry, Persian rnp wearing 
and tailoring are taiighi. A Commercial ilepaftmcnt for teaching type- 
writing, stenography an'l book-keeping has rccenily been added. For many 
yeaiii an orpbanago for girls and a dispensary with a uiissionnry doctor in 
charge were kept up, but both lbe»e iiiHiiinlions arc now cloied. 

" riio cliufcli, orgaaii'.ed in 1837, has now a commimily of native 
Christians 272 in iiiimher. The koiis and dnnghtcrs of this church nro 
found in every part of Norili India, employed in otlior Mission Stations. 
Iiincrant preaching work is cxlciisivuly carried on in tho District, nnd a 
good deal of work i« done in tlio town by means of clinpel services, street 
preaching, nnd teneliiiig of women in tlio Zenana and fiirls’ Schools. 

"In 1857 every liiiildiiig connected with tho Mission, except live 
dwclling-lioimes, was burnt ilnwn by the MUtini’er.s from Jnlluiidnr, aided 
by ilio rnbblo of tlin town, but an indemnity was pnid by tlio autliorities, 
a tat being Icvinl on tho town for Ibe purpose. Fortunately all tho 
mtshionarica nnd native Christiana cscnjied with llieir lives, 

"A climisy woodm pre«s, tho first over estiblislied in llio Ponjab, was 
brought out .and sol up by the Rev, J, Newton in 183.’), Tims was foiiiidod 
tho Lndhidna Mission Press, which pnblislies books in ovnry langnagn 
and script used in tho Piinjsli. Since its inslitulion in 1635 books, tracts, 
and tho snerod Scriptures havo liopn Bcattercd broadcast ovor all parts 
of India, in Poniaii, Urdu, Hindi, I’nnjfibi nnd Kashmiri. Somo idea 
of tho zeal of the inissioimries may bo gained fi'iim tho fact that as many 
ns 25,000 books nnd tracts, with portions of Scripture, were given away 
at tho Unrdw.lr fair in ISIl. Early in 1815, tlio press, with nil the books 
in its depository, was burnt down j only the wooden press nnd a portion 
of tho tyjin escaping till) fire, llowovcr, friends in India enmo forward, 
nnd contribiitod a sum, which iioloiilj covered tbii Rs. 20,000 lost, but was 
also inidiciont to oimbte tlio missionaries to publish a nntnbor of books. 
Daring tlio tlirco following years 68,000 voliimss worn pnblisliod nnd now 
founts of English, Hindi mid Punjabi typo woru oblninod, so that (ho 
pross was enabled to nodorUko a largo amount of work for tho publio. 
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CHAP. I, C. bssides tlio booka publiahod by tho Mission. Among tlio works tks 

P'twiiii tin bonoiit were tlio IVnjAbi Grammar, idiomatic 

^ ' sentences in English and Panjabi, and n Panjabi Dictionary, published 

lira Amiri- in 1854. 'llieso books were, until recently, the only ones available to 
officers who had to learn Panjabi, and for thorn they were indebted to tho 
■ Venerable Dr. Newton and the martyred Janvier. In 1857 the press was 
again burnt down by the mntineers, and the depository on tho Missioc 
premises, with its many thousands of volcmes for distribution, wasredcced 
to ashes, its broken and blackened walls alone remaining. The greater 
part of the loss iecorred at this time was however made good to tho 
Mission from tho indemnity levied on the town, nnd so in 1858, we find 
the press in full swing again. Since then its work has been carried on 
with scarcely any interruption. Books and tracts Itare been puhlisbod 
every year by the thousand under the auspices of the various Bible and 
Tract Societies, American and English. The first complelo edition of 
the New Testament in Urdu was pablished in 1865, and the whole 
Bible in 1868. Tho latter year saw also a complete tnmslation of tho Now 
Testament printed in Paujfibi. Up to 1870 the Mission had snpplied ail 
pnblications, except the complete Scriptures, to miesionarics, free of cost, 
the missionaries usually giving them to the people gratis. A question 
as to the wisdom of this policy was then raised, as it was evident that 
large quantities of Scriptures and tracts found tlicir way into the ha:irt 
where they were sold as waste paper. The result of the disenssion was 
that the policy of selling almost all the books at a nominal price, jest 
enough to prevent their being purchased as waste paper, was adopted. 
It was expected that the number of booke distributed would be much 
less than in prerioas years, bat as a matter of fact tlio largest number 
of volumes (187,000) ever printed in a single year at Lndhidna was 
issued in 1872. In 1873 the semi-religious newspaper the A'«r 
Afihdn, was started by tbo Uev. E. M. Wherry. At first it cootuined only 4 
pages of reading matter, at first in Urdu, but was ' soon enlarged to 
8 pages, and later it became an anglo-vornacular paper with 24 pages, 
8 of which are in English. It has now a weekly circulalion of about 
500 copies, and is read by all classes in the principal towns of tho 
Province as well as in some distant cities of the Empire, Though a 
religious journal edited with special reference to the Muslim and Hindu 
controversy, it depends in part on non-Christian putrouage, .and, with 
the aid of an annual grant of paper given by the London Keligioue 
Tract Society, it is supported at little cost to the Mission. Tho whole 
number of Scriptures and portionc printed since 1834 in Urdu, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Persian, Kashmiri, Sindhi and other langnages or di.ilocts cannot 
be precisely determined, but at the end of the first half century in 1884 
the late Dr. Newton estimated the total naiuber of pages printed at 
267,000,000. (History, Auiericaii Presbyterian Missions, India, p. 48.)” 

" The present European staff is ns follows :-Foup missionaries and their 
wives, 4 unmarried ladies, 7 native ordained ministers, 17 native unor- 
dained preachers, 20 native Christian teachers and 10 non-Christian 
teachers. Since 1890 the Mission Press has been leased to Mr. M. Wylie, 
a native Christian gentleman, who has enlarged the plant nt his own 
expense and is introduoing steam-presses anpablo of increasing tho output 
by at least tenfold. This arrangement practically releases one European 
misiionaiy for other forms of Mission work, 

“The inflnencB of the Mission upon the people of tho town and Prov- 
ince hns been considerable. A large proportion of the men in the town 
are now able to read and write the vernaculars, and mnititiidos can speak 
or read tbo Englisb langnago ns well. Pupils of tbo Mission are found 
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ni8>Dy offices in the Punjabi and the Brst native Civil Servant (Covenant- CHAP. It C. 

) of the Province wat edneated for College in the Mission High School. pQp^j^ion. 
ission Girls’ and Zendna Schools vrere for many yrars carried on by the ^ 
issionary ladies, and to these have now been added many others under 'iheAmeri- 
indu, Muhammadan and Government superintendence. Similarly three 
igh Schools, in addition to the two Mission High Schools already noticed, 
ve been established, viz., the Municipal Board School, thn Arya and 
lamia High Schools. The result of the school work and the iufluence of 
B Press have been the awakening of thought in many minds. Prejudices 
ainst the Christian religion have been softened ; while a fair degree of 
ccess in the way of conversions has been obtained.” 

Miss. M. B. Greenfield has kindly supplied the follotving ac- 
iint of the Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mission : — 

Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mission — “ This Mission was begun in 
67 by the Society for Promoting Female Edneation in India and the 
ist, which, at the invitation of the Missionaries of the American Pieshy- 
rian Mission, sent Miss Jerrom to carry on ZenAna and Schiiol work in 
is city. A Cliristian Girls’ Boarding Fchonl was built, and earned on for 
xny years, till financial difficulties compelled the S. F. E. to close it. 

'his building has now been sold to the Committee of the North India 
;hool of Medicine for Christian Women, for an account of which see 
lapter HI, Section I below.) 

" Medical work was begun in 1875 among ZenAna and School pupils 
id became so popular that in 1881 the City Dispensary for Women and 
hildren was opened, followed in 1886 by a Brnitch Dispensaiy in Gill and 
1897 by another Branch Dispensary in Pliillaur. The Charlotte Hospital 
r Women and Children was opened in February 1889 and has 80 beds. 

I 1903 there were 655 in-patients treated in this Hospital ; and an 
rgregate of 17,859 visits to the Dispensaries. On the dissolntion of the 
, F. E, in 1899 the sole responsibility of this Mission devolved on Miss 
reenfield, who had been in charge of it since 1879. It was, and is, dependent 
r support on friends of the work to whom an Annual Report has been 
ibmitted since 1880. The present staff numbers eleven ladies, assisted by 
ible women, ZenAna and School teachers, nurses, compounders, &c. In 
Idition to the Medical, Zenana and School work is being rarried 
1 in the ciiy and District." 

For further paijticulars regarding Mission Tvork in the District 
!is3 Greenfield’s ‘ Five Tears in Ludhiana,’ 1886, may be consulted. 

Table 17 of Part B. shows the various orders of occupations ocoDpstioni 
== followed by the people as giyen in Census 
nurai Table XV to which reference must be made 
for further details. The figures in the 

margin show the distribution of tbe whole 

080,131 population between tbe towns and villages, 

== and tbe numbers of actual workers, agii- 
ilturist and partially agi-icnlturist, in the District. 

Onl y those of the workers who a^'o agriculturists pure and simple 
are rctnri,ed nnder that name ; many, 
however, of those returned as partially 
agriculturists depend in great measure 
for their livelihood upon the yield of agri- 
cultural operations. 


'otal itonial 
workers. 

! 

Agrical- 

turiits. 

Partially 

npricDl- 

torists. 

2U;i,iss 

137,800 

4,206 


Total 

Orbiin. 

miiii 

678,097 

60,966 
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CHAM, c. In tlie cold weallier llio food of tlio common people consists ot 
Population, (tlwpdiii) made of jowdr (millet) or of maize, a mess oEdiil, 
rooO and 01’ (p'^lso), willl Bomo green sarsoft or gram 

nuaii. cooked for vegetables (sag). With this is drunk hssi orbutter-milL 
In the bot weather bread made of wheat or wheat and gram miied 
(terra) is eaten instcadof make or millet, with Ocff or pottage oi 
gram. A man working in tho fields will oat one small m!, 
genorally the leavings of the previous day, with some hssi in tie 
morning after he has been working a feu' hours, and a heavy meal 
at noon. This food is brought to the field by the women or children. 
If he is tired and hungry in the afternoon, as he generally becomes 
in the long days of the hot weatlier, another small meal is taken 
about 4 or 5, and tho day’s labour is crowned with a heavy meal by 
way of supper in his house after dark. An able-bodied man work- 
ing in tbe fields all day can cat upwards of a seer of grain made 
into cakes (if ho has nothing else to eat with it), the allowance for 
each woman and cliild being half seer or less. Vegetables of aD 
sorts, pumpkins, caiTots, and radisl cs, &c., are eaten when in season, 
and the amount of grain consumed is then less. The Bet people gi’ow 
and eat haddus, kahu and radishes, while in the DhSia carrats, 
radishes arrd green .sarsoii are the usual form of vegetable. IIb 
D haia people are very fond of a mess of Indian conr meal (altin) 
and carrots or snim mixed, the grain being only about one-thiiu 
of tbe whole. On the occasion of a marriage or other ceremony 
superior food is consumed, and a great deal of sugar ia some form 
or other (pw, skhr, Hmni, &c). 

The Mowing note regarding the food of the people was 
furnished by tbe District authorities for tbe fainine Beportof 
1879:- 

Wheat, gram, bai'ley, jomr, Indian com, form the staple food 
of the people of this District. The average consumption of grain 
per annum by a family of five persons is 45 raimnds for agricul- 
turists, and 33 mannds 30 seers for residents of towns. Agricul- 
turists eat very little wheat, but live on gram, barley, maize, 
andjoieiM’. In June wheat, barley and gram is consumed, and in 
lfovember;'war and maize. 

The Jat eats meat of all kinds, except beef and venison, when 
he can get it. Fish is considered inferior food and people who eat it 
are looked down upon, though not outeasted. Hindus avoid goat’s 
milk in the shrddh days, and no one but a Brahman drinks the milk 
of a cow with black nipples. Infant snob a cow is always given to 
a Brahman. The use of spirits and drugs is very nnnnmwnn 
amongst the agriculturists, who are a most frugal people. The 
Garewal Jatsiused to have a reputation for using opium and post, 
but tbe custom is disappearing with the last generation, !ffie 
other Jats and tbe BAt people appear to be free from vices of this 
sort, except that the latter indulge to excess in fmoking tobacco, 
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In the towns till? Sdds niitl some of the lower classes fromdomi- CHAJ^I,C. 
comitiT consume a proat deal of spirits ; luu ihc onlinarv Hindu popnMion. 
and iluliamniadan .‘•till considers ii a sin to do so, « . . 

Tom 5 a u 

. mc'ils. 

The C'inl Surpoon writes : “ Infants an’ sucked at' tlic inotlicns 
breasts until they are C or 0 months old, grcal care Iwing taken 
that no other food is piven. In the fitliorl'tli monthnday is 
fised on Avliich a coivmmiy callcil hhiu'hniii lakes place, when soft 
food such as rice cooked in mill: is pul into the child's mouth. 
O’hcncefonvaril the child is ccca'^ionally fed on soft food, he«iiles 
milk. When a year (dd it is n*i?ilariy fed twice a day with duV. 

Hrhnn and milk. Tlic feeslint; of children over one year old is not 
so caivfully Icnlail after, and the rc-ult is tliat dyspepsia, 
dy.senteiw and diarrlirea earn? oil larifc imnilters of lliom.” Theit* 
is, however, nothini,' in this neeonnt whteh ov]ilains the excessive 
raoriality ainoii'; female infants as compared with male. 

The dross of the peopliMloes not difTi’i’ materially from that nrtii-.iiiiij* 
of the other I'lmjnb [daiii District’'. The llimlii dat generally 
wears tindycd clothc.s (one can scarcely call them wliile), made of 
homespun colicn .sttifi. They con’-ist in the simplest form of 
three articles, n Inrhan of coaivV cloth, a wai”! rlotli (rl/mfi) and 
a W. /(/•((• (d- cloth worn over the '•Innihlers, the Inst two lieing iitatle 
of /./elder or (l/i'i/ee rather thicker ••InfT, Tlie-e, with a pair of 
shoes niiidii by llie village rhnmii’, coiestitiile tlie simple mid ine.X" 
pensive wardrobe of niiu'>ti'ntlis <>f the .liil pupiilation for tlio 
piealer part of the year. A Sikh .‘iili.-lilule' drawers (hnchh) for 
the rf/e/?i. 0)1 the <)ce;iMMn of a wetbling a s-omewhat helterdre.'.s 
i-' lK»rroWcd from a neighlKiiir, who has been exiravagmil enough 
to jnircliase it, mid some rnlmir is shown in ilie yeo/ci, the white 
cloth being ih'd over one niloiiied yellow (/'e,-e,i/ij or some slnido 
of red [htfi’vMi, j/u/it, Ac.) or grei-n, or imlli are coloured. 

The ]U’ople coming from the .Innipil with carts iilTecI lliesc coloured 
pooris, mid the mixliirei; are often la-'tefnl, In the winter tho 
lint lias a blanket of wool, if hi’ can rpiire Its, i! to buy it ; otlier- 
i'i*'e lie has )i (/o/etr or diiuitahi, ii sheet of very thick cotton stuff, 
doiilile wove. In the latter ca’-c his outfit cof'ts about Its. I), A 
well-to-do ,bit will have lietter stiifTs mid wear ii sliorL light-fitting 
wai-lcoat (/.iir/ej mid mi nn;i« or rtnoflW.vi, or loo-e long one over 
this mid II pairof /wjrimos of eountry or of Miigli''h clolli, his turhnn 
aho being made np of two pieces (luo/o on the lop of a jxujri] of 
mporior cloth, oflcii coloured. If he is a dandy or wants to appear 
liotlcr than liis fellows, he will wear a Iiliick or coloured coat, 
made of thicl: or thin English .sinfi' (hrondclolli or alpaca) accord- 
ing lo the hcnsoii ; imt tliiii is a recent fashion, mul Iho giirmont is 
called n “ coat." Chotjaf arc also worn. 

The ilat v,'otiien wear pe/dm'i.s (callid .sM/Zimi) made of sioti, Mwomon's 
coloureil coKon sliilf, and nrhiilm- worn over the head and slinuld- 
Pin, eidwr colound (young women) or unculoured, made of (/aVa or 
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Jat iromto’i 
dttn, 


Militmniii. 
dan draaa, 


Jeiitlr/, 


Je\nlr}j, [PiUiA, 

dhokr, tHck or tliiii olotli according to the season. This upper 
garment when colonred may hoof dyed cloth, or of 
worked with silk flowers, or of sWr/, another form of silk work; 
most women also wear a hr/a or waistcoat like that of the mea. 
liVhen going to another village, they wear a gliagra or petticoat 
above the trousers, and a ehli or bodice of coloured cloth. 


Of the Muhammadans the Giijar and Anim men wear a waist 
cloth (called iahnat) of uncoloured or more commonly of colomeJ 
cloth, or a limpi (a check or tartan ) . The pagri is generally wMte. 
A hngi is also wora over the shoulders, generally bine and white, 
or red and white. In tho cold weather they wear a hes orckii- 
talii of the same sort as the Jats, The wmen do not wear trousers, 
but a petticoat, generally of blue cloth, a hrta and a shawl, also of 
blue cloth, The Muhammadan Eigpiits dress in much tlie same 
way as the Jats, seldom displaying colours. Their women wear 
pajamas, a hrta and a sheet [chddar) of white cloth, A well-to-do 
Muhammadan Bajpdt dresses in almost exactly the same way as a 
Hindu Jat of the same class. 


Jewelry is called tagdia throughout the District, the word 
sewr not being known. Amongst Muhammadans men never wear 
jewelry ; and amongst the Jats only three pieces-neoklaces made of 
gold and coral bea^ strung together {mam), bracelets of gold or 
of silver {Icangan), and rings of sAver or gold with roughly set 
stones {mimdri). The use of these is confined to such as are bote 
ofi than the or’dinaiymnj but a Jat will ahvays borwowapairof 
bracelets if he can on the occasion of a marniage. Boys np to 9 or 
10 wear some ornaments round the neck. • Jat women have generally 
a greater display of jewelry than Muhammadans, because they are 
fonder of show, and also beeanse their husbands are better off and 
can afford to give them more. A Jat woman in a well-to-do village 
will turn out for a wedding covered with ornaments of silver, and 
here and there a piece of gold. The ornaments commonly worn aro 
the same for all classes, except that Muhammadan women will not 
wear any on their heads. Tho following is a list of those in general 
use:— 


Whore wore. 


Il!Kri]ition, 

HMD 

Chounl 

TMI 

A. Bilror bou vtm on ilio top of ibo bond 
A BTnnller bos^ of lilreft iroro one on eaoli 

Stow 1 



TavMn 

lido o{ the hood oror the con, 

A ftioRo of gold worn nerois tho brow,,, 
Amolrtii of gold VI ore honging oror the 

f 

Daniiin ...'I 

Sdlidn witli fijnMit 1 
Skiiu with ttate or )■ 

br05P (fiji). 

1 

Em ...^ 

Eorringo nod pondonti wore io Iho rnrt, 
miide of (ilrer. 

1 

IJ 

tidnphiit. | 

BiBa y7iutifrw4^o J 


rri». 


Hb. 

9 to IS 

r to i! 

30 to 00 
Cot? 

■ 0 
fto0 
12 to 15 

V 2io3 
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Wh«r« worn. 

linniB. 

Dncrlption. 

Frier. 

t 

1 

witb .*J 

Eilrtr rc>« Hna «iOi pitM pcnditil, nom 

III. 

Mto 40 

Ki’-t I 

! 1 

1 in tb' aiilr i)l lU noip. 


It, ttt { 

1 GuU rine for Uio mitlillo of (lin tioio 

10 to 15 

( 

l-ioi; ... j 

1 A go'll tloil let into llio lido of tbo nott 

lto3 

Ktrt ... j 

TiinSiVj cr til 

jXrcbIctof lilrrr 

IGtoSO 



• NVekUro of RiWer liridii 

7toB 

... 

' Dilin <{i«|iFr*p>in>d (.iiriitlirr ... 

15 


C^,4Kirin 

tiilto ol >,|<i<i,o picroi of iilrir ... 

10 


(7:lrti 

Pilrfr bmHtl ... 

!0to.S0 

/j 

Ken;a*\ | 

1 Dilto 

10 to 1.'. 

niSD ‘ 

‘ CtiriMn | 

1 llillo 

:o to CO 

ARi;r, 

r.-irti 

Vitin inndii of ilrong bead, of 

so to 100 


, J 

j 

tiUrr. 

Amitrt ' 

1 

10 to 15 

Tnt ... 1 


Silror ATtIciMii j 

IGtoOO 

rixotn ... ' 

Mwn rii| nncertinpnf iiUfr 

1 * 

1 lo2 


'llio woi'kiuan?liip of this jt-welry is of the rfmglie4 doscvip- 
tions. 

(tJic ordiimiy lioiwo of the Dhiiiii (boloiiKiiiu to n Ilitulu Juf) 
consists of a or porcli lcadiii}( out of tlio lane. Dn ono sido 
of tills the cattle nro tied and fe<l at the khui-Us, or ti'imghs made of 
mud ; and on the other ari; the beds of tho iiinmtcs ; or, if tho houso 
is a good ono, and there ii jilentj* of room inside, the earls aro kept 
hero. The (ho'lhi leads info nii oiieiieonrlpid {film in Ilindilshini 
here called km) willi tbu same arrangement n^ tlio drod/n, iho 
latter licing really tiMal rvlien it rains nnd tho eatllnand men oidi- 
narily preferring tho open space. Pacing the ilmlhi across the fcnit 
is tlio (I Hill or verandah, in front of the rooms f generally tivo) 
tviiich nro really the house. At one .side of the i.s tho fhaunka 
or rafoi, the place where the food is cookisl j and at tlie other side is 
a I.rili or pre^s, 'which is the stoiv-room of the hmise. The ))ooplo 
live principally in the (if/ ui ; and the rooniH {kuln) arc used for 
storing grain and all vnlnablos, brass-dishes, ikc., and ono for tho 
agriciiltni-.d implements. This jihin can be traced iji all tho Hindu 
ilat villages ; lait, while in some of lho‘-e in .Sainnlla Tahsil space is 
so scarce that the !" m or comtyaul is represented by a mero opening 
a few feel stpmve in tlin roof, and Hu; whole bon, se is 1ml one room, 
llie ilfoillii and liacl: looms ImvInglK'eii united, intliOiIngnioiiTnlisn 
and .liingal villuges tbu limrses mv very coimnodions, tbu etmrlyaiil 
wide and tho ddWii backed svitli four or live iiioms. In iSanirahi 
the village site cannot be extended, imd linstoaeconinindatoa mneli 
larger nnmber of peopin Ilian it nsctl to. Jinny lionsc.s avill lie 
found to cover a .space not more than 10 or J2 feet wide, and about 
!'0 deep; and in lliin are nrowds'd t bo family and the cattle. In 
•lagiilon and the Jangal lliero io jiolliing to pievent the jieoplo 
spieading out, and they are conlimially doing ro, often theiiiselveb 
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keopiiip: to the dwollinp-lioiises insiclo irad malcing a walled onolosaiu, 
with a snhstaiitiul elied, for the cattlo outaide of the rite. In tlij 
crowded villages the tops of the houses ai'e much used; and for 
getting upon them a strong wooden ladder is kept in the lane outside 
the door, loaning against the Wall, Every house has one of these, 
and the result is to make tlie passage through some of tlio villages 
very awkward for a horseman. The charri and maize stalks kept 
for fodder arc stored on the top of tho houses. 

Hiiidds consider houses unlucky vfhon they broaden towards 
tho front. Tliese they call Sher-dalm or hag-vutha, those that 
broaden towards the Irack gmmvltha—m lucky. A house should 
have an even number of sides, an odd number being unlaclq’. 
DweUing-liouses should open to the south,' but shops need not 
do so. Almost all the Jat tribes build an upper story or c/iflttkVa 
but the A’agra Jats of Gainriila consider that such story brings 
bad luck. When an upper story is built tlie beams and rafters 
of the upper rooms must not cross those of the lower. Tho rafters 
.are named after the thri'c gods Basturiij (god of houses), Indar 
(god of rain), .and Tam (god of death), tlie first rafter being called 
nj, tlie second inil, the thinl ymn, tlie fourth raj again and so on. 
The raftera should end with the one called raj as this moans pros- 
perity, if tlie last rafter is called imi the liousc will leak, and no 
serious ohjeotion is taken if tlio rafters end witli tills, tlio scednd 
name of tlie series. If hmvevcr llicy end on the last of the series, 
yam adversity and death are inevitable, c 

■When a family enters a house tlint lias been vac.inl for some 
time kslujnija is porfomed, and if the house has never been used 
before the ceremony called yrkli jmtiMa Hand-prints (thdpa) 
on a well are signs of a joyona event. 

The Muhammadan houses in the Bet have no deaiUii hnt 
merely an open court BuiToiinded by walls four or five feet liighi 
into which the kotn or house opens, generally without a iMUn or 
verandah. The cooking place, called chulmi is roofed separately. 
On the bank of the river where there is comtimt danger of the 
bouse being washed away, tho people live in huts made completely 
of thatching (jhao or dib grass), or four walls of mud have a tliatcli- 
ing of this on the top of them. 

The funiiliirc of the houses is simple, .and consists of a few 
beds, as many low cliaire (called pi'rt) as tliere are women, spin- 
ning wheels [charkha], cotton gins (bdna), and a chakki or liaiid- 
mill for grinding corn. The women sit on the chairs when spin- 
ning, &c. The farming implements are all kept in the house. 
The grain is stored in the koH, whioli is a press iiinclo of mud 
against the w'all, or in a W/ia'ri which is half sunk in tho wall 
These presses liavo an opening with a wooden door in tJio upper 
part, and things are put in or lifted out of them. The bharola is 
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a -large cylinder of mud, used for storing grain only, irith an CHi^l,c. 
opening at the bottom, through nrhich the grain is allowed to Population, 
run when required. Tliese appliances are made by the women. 

In many houses wooden boxes will also be found, being used 
for storing clothes principally, also round ones of leather called 
patidr. 

The cooking and other utensils of the Hindds are almost uiesiiiBfor 
entirely made of brass, the only ones of earthenware being the 
water jar {ghara) and a cooking pot for vegetables (faon). The 
common dishes are o,prdt or basin, in which tlie flour is kneaded ; 
a gadwa or lotah, for water ; a larger vessel of the same shape 
called doliii in which water or milk is kept for use; hatlohi a larger 
vessel, and a gdgar, larger still, made cither of iron or of brass ; 
a thdli or plate, from which the food is eaten ; and a haiora or 
shallow cup from which water or milk is drank. These dishes 
are all of brass. The bread is cooked on the common tawa or 
graidfe cr/ iron. AkmJ is a small cap of hms ; hrnfei a spoon of 
brass, wood or copper. These with a chimia, or tongs, for arrang- 
ing the fire, and a sanddsi or instrument for lifting a lotah off the 
hro, make up the usual kitchen utensils of the Jat. Taken alto- 
gether they represent a good deal of money. Tho Muhammadans 
use an earthenware cooking pot, which they call a lidwii. Their 
other dishes are of earthenware, or of copper tmned amongst the 
bettor classes, and have different names from those of tho Hindiis. 

They use a hindli or basin for kneading; a hjiciH or plate for 
eating out of ; a piala (Hindu katora) or cup for drinking, made 
of earthenware. The copper dislies used ai-e a thdli or plate, a 
Jeatora, a gadm or lotah. Tho tawa or griddle is of iron, like that 
of the Hindds. ‘ 

It is not necessary to give in detail the ceremonies and rites F'linniriici 
attending the death of a Hindu. These arc obseiwed by the Jats MDiet!'”' 
more or loss fully; the body isbnnied and tliop/inl or os/, f.e,, 
tho partially consumed bones of the hands, &c., (joUeoted and sent 
to the Ganges in charge of a Bnihman, who receives a small fee in 
addition to his expenses, and also takes 8 annas or Re. 1 to tho 
t'mth parohit, or Brahman on the spot, who in return for this 
throws tho bones into tho Ganges, and notifies ^is fact to tho 
relative by letter. The other relatives of the deceased go about 
their work after three days’ mourning; bnt tho son or other relation 
whose duty it is to perform tho otecquies is 8ha^'C(J and maintains 
tho pdt-ih or period of purification for eleven days {Hindu Jats). 

After seventeen days the mourning is over, and the cliief moumcr 
celebrates this by a feast to the relations and to the BntWans, the 
event being called a haiiidmah. Large sums are sometimes spent 
on this occasion. Like other Hindus tho Jats keep tho hmidgat or 
gamd; and on tho day that corresponds with that of the decease of 
tlie relation whoso obsequies ho has to perform, the chief mourner 
gives food to the Brahmans before he or his family eat any. 
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AmoDgst the MuhammadaDS the ceremonies are simpler. The 
body is buried trith the service enjoined in the Quran. On the 
third day and again on the 40th the chief mourner distributes alms 
(hkairdi) ; and on the first of these occasions prayers are offered 
for the deceased. 


The daily life of the ordinaiy cultivator is perfectly monotonous 
though perhaps not mol's so than that of any farm labourer at 
home, rest succeeding toil for most days of the year. A marriage 
or a fair gives an occasional diversion. The people of the •westera 
parts have much more variety and less toil. The youth of the 
Jagraon and Jangal vills^ea have several games, the principal of 
■which are rnimhi and hdadii In the first of these, which is played 
throughout the Punjab, one man rans backward, and two follow 
and try to catch him, he striking them off with his open hands. 
Kaladdi is described in Forbes’ Dictionaiy, and is a sort of prisoner’s 
base. Wrestling is not common. More intellectual amusement is 
sometimes found in listening to songs sung by ono of the people, or 
by itinerant singers {Mirdsis or dliddis), who recite the tales of 
‘Hir Banjha,’ ‘Sassi Punu,’ orsuch others to the accompaniment 
of a fiddle (sdran'jij or a tambourine {dhad, doitru). But it is only 
in the rainy season that the ordinai’y cultivator has time to listen to 
these, for he is generally much too tired by the evening to think of 
anjdihing of the sort. Occasionally a body of Ifats or Bazigars 
(strolling acrobats) visit a village, and the people will collect to see 
the exhibition. But it cannot bo said of the agriculturist of the 
District, Hindu or Muhammadan, that he is fond of any sort of 
amusement, for his hours of idleness are few, and time is never 
heavy on his hands. 


The divisions of the day are as follows 


AniTalveln ... Sunrise. 

ChahreluglusEivela Afoming. 

Eotivela ... 10 to 12 o’clock, 

Dopalir ... Noon. 


Di'idlinln, Tljapakr, Afternoon. 
Lnudevela. 

Atliiin Tnkiila ... Erenlng. 
Dliantiulkatt ... Husk. 

I{»t ... Niolit. 


An account of the months will be found in the chapter on 
agrioultuTo. 



CHAPTER n.-ECOHOMIC- 


Section A— Agriculture. 

In the immediate viciniiy of tlierivev is the mnd or Jcaehcha, CHAP.lIiA. 
a strip of land annually flooded. Something occurs to ditert the . 
force of the river fi'om a certain point, and vrhen the floods subside, 
a shallow deposit of silt is found covering what was before an ^ 
expanse of sand. The accumulation of silt goes on for a year or two, conaitiom. 
being assisted by the growth of di6 gvass {Eragmiis eynosuroides) Soils in tho 
which is generally followed by pilclii c.alled here jhao (Tamarie o or a on 
orientalis). "When the deposit is about si.t inches in depth the land “•’ 
is graduaUy reclaimed. The formation of this deposit is by no means * ’ 
uniform. A few years may leave throe feet of first rate soil or the 
deposit may remain too shallow for cultivation and apparently 
good land is often abandoned by the people after a trial. The 
action of the Sutlej in this way appears to be mostly beneficial. 

The mand tract of the first 20 or 30 miles is probably one of the 
richest pieces of land in the country, and with the very slightest 
labour magnificent crops are raised in what is really virgm soil. 

Lower down to the very end of tho District the silt is also most 
fertilizing, although tho crops are generally of an inferior class; 

Tho river though a powerful is a capricious agent, and the saying 
® sal amir, d sal/ajir’ applies to tho inhabitants of this as of any 
other riverain tract. The cultivator may find, when the floods 
have subsided, that baiTen sand has token the place of his fertile 
fields, and that ho owns no land that will yield anything. In the 
older or jmkka Bet tho process of fomation ceased long ago and the 
deposit of soil is generally three to five feet in depth, though in 
places the old river sand actually appears on the surface or is just 
concealed by a coating of soil. The soil of tho mand is generally 
a stiff, moist loam of dark colour; and that of the pdha Bet of the 
same character, but drier and of a lighter tint, tho proportion of 
clay being considerable. There is a groat difforonco between the 
productiveness of the first 10 or 15 miles of tho Bdt and that of its 
western pait, but this is perhaps due to tho heavier rainfall in the 
former rather than to the quality of tho land. Tho Bi5t is every- 
where cut up by streams which convoy the drainage to the river. 

In tho rains those overflow and flood tho country ; but they are 
mostly dry for the rest of tho year. In such a damp tract it was 
to bo expected that in places impeded underground drainage should 
produce halJar or soil so impregnated with salts as to bo barren. 

There is some of this along the Budha Nilla, and it appears here and 
there all over the Bet, and patches of cultivated land maybe found 
in which tho salts have prevented thogi’owth of tho crop; but the 
evil is not widespread. It is worst about Nurpnr in Ludhiana and 
in the adjoining part of the Jagrnon Biit, where the course of the 
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CHAP.11,4. drainage lies in places m&j fram tlie river, and the 'water oozes out 
Agrimiturs j"st under the high bank. 

SoiiB oi ills neighbourhood of the high bank the upper soil is a poor 

Dhsio. light sand, slnfting under eveiy -wind, and bloivn into hillocks. 
wmJ as!' suteoil, hcrwever, and this ivill account for the veiy 

§ 9 . ’ ’ fair crops that are raised out of what appears little better than a 

wilderness. This sandy tract extends inland 4 or 5 miles, the 
surface getting gradually more even and the soil improving. South 
of it in the main portion of the uplands, every variety of soil will bo 
found, from a very stiff clay to ^e lightest of sand. In the half of 
the District east of the Maler Kotla road the prevailing soil is a stiff 
loam of darkish colour, with a good deal of clay, while to the west 
a much larger portion is light loam or sand. Butin both parts sand 
occurs, though it is as described in Ch. I, Sec. A, confined in Sam- . 
rala to two parallel ridges, while elsewhere sand-hills are scattered 
all over the face of the country. 

PopnUr There are a number of soils recognized by the people, and with 
dMiifiMiiioii appropriate names. Our Begular Seraement introduced an elaborate 
"flwim classification, but the names used were known in the countiy before 
this. The land round a village site is referred to as nidi because 
* ■ of its situation even in tlie Jangal villages, where thei-eisno 
iiTigation, and no soil so designated in the Government papers. 
Ddlcliar, applied to hard soils, is a tenn that has been in use from 
time immemorial in the District. In the uplands the Jat will divide 
his land into senju (irrigated) and mdru (uninigated). Tlie latter he 
will, in speaking to a revenue officer, describe as tiUa or ret, and 
sometimes as biidhi if there is any appearance of sand to justify 
him; or, if the soil is a good even loam, he will tell you it is pi W 
which is a very coarse c^y soil, almost baiTen, and worse even than 
sand. If it is a good dark stiff soil, he will tell you it is ram cliihn 
oviallar. In a village with light soils the people will speak with 
apparent envy of the idhhar or clay loam of some other village, 
where the crops are so good ; while the owners of this latter sort of 
soil sigh for the light lands (called resli) of their neighbours, wliioh 
required little plougliing, and where the crops spring in the driest 
of years. In the Bet the people speak of mroid or flooded land; 
rahar or ttaUar, hard land yielding little; passi, or soilin' which the 
sand is very near the surface. 

ciiiiisottion In the Begular Settlement the terns used were nidi or land 
fomn nd ®'te and hea'vily manured ; ddBar, or hard clay soil ; 

preiBDt Heu ruusli 01 ’ ordinaiy loam ; and ihur or sand. These when distributed 
iiDtnta. over the irrigated and uniirigated lands gave much too elaborate a 
classification. Thus in the DMia there were these classes of irrigated 
lands: Nidi clidM, ddiliar clidhi, ravsli clidhi, IMr cM/ii, and 
finally mliitd ckdhi, or imirrigated land capable of being watered by 
a weU. Of the Eeviaed Settlement Mr. Gordon Walker wrote 

"We have gimplified tlie classification as far ng We could, and bare 
divitted all lands for hiscsament purposes into—li'Dr the I>hdiat (Ij m'dii 
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chain or Erst class irrigoled land adjoining the sitej (2) other well lands ; CEAP.II,A. 
(3) unirrigated dahhar, ovrmiali, ie., loam ; and (4) iMr or sand. The 
first of these is an artificial class, bat the division of unirrigated lands ^ 

is a broad distinction, which the people themselves recognize. In the Bdt Ciasgification 
no ualural classification was attempted; but thu lands were recorded as in 
(1) manured and ordinaiily beaiing two crops (dcfasU), and (2) nnmanured, p”m”'set- 
bearing one crop {eHjaali). These divisions are quite enough for practical tlements. 
purposes, and I do not think that anything would have been gained by 
attempting a mwe elaborate classification. In the eplands I began by having 
3 classes of unirrigated lands; clay, loam (dakhar), sandy loam (rousli) and 
sand {hhw)i but further experience nnliieed me to combine the first two. 

In the Bet there is great uniformity of soil. I'he only variations are when 
the land is newly formed {mand), where it lies low and is moist, or where 
the sand is near the surface (passi).” 

In tlie uplands the lighter soils preroil along the high bank Compariaon 
and to the south-west of the Distinct, while those of the eastern 
portions are much stiffer. Putting imgation aside, the best soil 
is that which best suits the i;ainfall. A hard dalchar soil requires 
a great deal of rain, which it generally gets for the Khai’if ; but 
even this crop suffers from breaks in the reins. But the most 
critical jieriod of the whole year is the time of tlie Rabi sowings. 

It is well knoivn that a clay soil is capable of absorbing a much 
greater amount of moisture than a sandy one ; but the former 
requii'es a very heavy rainfall to saturate it thoroughly, and dries 
much more easily, which is a very important point in this climate, 

Ddlilm land requii-es to be thoroughly moist before ploughing is 
possible at.aU; and even if it 1ms been reduced to a good tilth, 
and the rains have stopped too early, it will often be found to 
have lost all its moicture; and the cultivator Imows he may spare 
his seed, for it will not germinate. If the moisture for sowings 
is good, and if the usual winter rains do not hold off and are also 
sufficient, the produce of daWwr will be much heavier than that 
of any other soil ; but it is seldom that all these contingencies turn 
out as the cultivator woidd wish them to. On the other hand 
riuisli or sandy loam is very safe for the rain crops. It requires 
little plougli^ ; and, though not capable of holding so much as 
ddkliar, retains moisture in the subsoil much better. For weeks 
after musli land has been ploughed and rolled preparatory to 
sowing, it "will be fomid that there is good moisture at a few inches 
from the surface. Tlius the best soil of the District for rain 
cultivation is the rausU, for it is never without a crop ; while, 
even in the Samrala villages with a higher rainfall than elsewhere, 
we find that every 4th or 5th year a great part of the unirrigated 
land has no crop, because sowing was Impossible for want .of 
moisture. Many villages have both light and stiff soils in their 
area ; and this is the most desirable combination. Bhw is often 
called sand, but it is really a shifting and sandy soil on a good 
subsoil. BJmr lands are poor, and the crops on them are in the most 
favoimable years rather weak, but they have tlie advantages of 
needing almost no tillage and retaining what moisture they get 
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CHAP.IliA. most tenaciously in the subsoil. They suffer, however, in a year of 

AgiMtwD lieavy rainfall, and in the Tillages along the higli bank the crop is 
generally best when that of the lands further inland is drying or 
when no sowings have been possible. 

Baflsoiii In the B^t, rc/( or the saline efflorescence, due to impeded 
underground drainage, is connnon along the Budha Ma, but not 
elsewhere, except to the west of Ludhiana, In tho neighbourhood 
of Ndrpur barren patches mil be foiuid in the wheat &ldsj wliile 
further west, in tho villages surrounding the plain of Aliwal, the 
sui'face is encnisted with it, the land being apparently water-logged, 
as is proved by the large area imder water which has oozed 
out of the ground just below the high bank under Bharowal. 
Elsewhere in the B6t and in the harder soils of the Dhaia, the land 
may show a tendency to saltness, specially in drainage lines, tliis 
being evident from the failure of tho crop to germinate ; such soils 
are called cMlan or hUar. Hah is soil of a deep )mllow colom, 
more or less unfruitful, and distinguishable by its tendency to cake. 
It appears to be composed of a large grained coarae sand, like 
gravel ; and is the worst of all Dhaia soils. 

Tlie agi’icultural j’ear begins mth the Mimmk, which is the 
first of the half-monthly fasts of the Hindds, and falls about tho 

wttr, 8, B. 15th June. Lands are r®ted and accounts cleared up by this date, 
■ and generally a new start made for the year. Most of the land has 
been enjojnng a rest of 2 or 8 months, the exceptions being where 
sugarcane, some of the cotton, and patches of tobacco and vegeta- 
bles round the wells occupy portions of it. The monsoon breaks from 
10 to 20 days after the Nmmw, towards the end of Hdr ; and agri- 
cultural operations commence at once mth the sowing of the various 
autumn crops, except tlie cane and cotton which are already in the 
ground. Falls of rain at intemls during July— September bring the 
autumn harvest to maturity ; and in September the final ploughings 
for sowing the Babi crops (the land has been carefully prepared 
before) commence. Fixim the middle of September to the end of 
October the Eabi sowings go on, and from tho end of October to 
the middle of November the Khanf grain crops are reaped, and the 
cotton pickings begin. This period of twm months (15th September 
to 15tli November) is much the busiest time for the cultirator. If 
the rainfall has been good, tho Babi sow'ings are completed early in 
November; but, if tlie rains have ceased too early, and there is not 
a sufficient amount of moisture for the sowings, they go on into 
December, and a late shower in October or NovemW is then of tho 
greatest use. The benefits of a fall at this time arc celebrated 
in the popular couplet Je mmh pia Dfwali, jia phus, jia hali. 
‘With rain at the Diwali (end of October), a worthless Mow and 
a good cultivator are on equal terms’. The Eabi props are brought 
on by showers at two periods of the cold w'eather, about Christmas 
and towards the end of Februai’y; and reaping begins fi*om the 
Baisdkhi day (1st Baisakli, about April 15th), and the threshing is 
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" chabiHa 

completed early in May. The sugarcane crop ■null not fit into the ^ ' 

regular round of the farmer’s year, and requires a special course of Agriculture 
its oiyn. It is so^vn in March, is cut and pressed after the mid^e Agricnitnrai 
of November, -when the other ^l^ai’if harvesting and the Habi sowing calendar, 
have been finished. Cotton, is' sown before the regular Kharff seed 
time, but it fits into the harvesting season, being picked at intervals 
dining November — December. 


The following is a calendar showing the ordinary round of 
agiieultural work of the year : — 



Nasie of Month, 

State of Agricnltnre, 

No. 

Ternacnlar. 

! 

English. 

1 

Chet 

ilarch-April 

Cane planted np to 15th. Cotton souings all 
through the month I also melons np to 15th, 
Wheat crop irrigated once j and if rain falls, 
nnirrigated lands ploughed for next Babi. 
At the end of the month tarson and then 
barloy reaping begin. 

S 

Baieakk „. 

April-Mny ... 

All Babi crops ripoj gram, terra, 'wheat, reaped 
Bret in unirrigeted and then in irrigated 
lands I'hreshing began. Cotton soninga 
and cane tratorcd nil tbrongb the month. 

3 

jah 

May-done ... 

Ihreahing completed, and grain and etiaw 
stored. Cotton soiringa and cane watered. 

4 

Udr 

Juno* July ... 

Cotton sowings completed by 15th and cane 
watered. Hams commence by the middle or 
end of the month { end one or perhaps two 
plonghings for the antnmn nnirrigated erop 
girsn; aad one in the land intended ^orthe 
Habi, snn sown, and moth, charri, tto„ sotYiags 
commenced. 

5 

Savran ... 

Jnly- August 

MoIzQ Bomogs commeacedf and all KbariC eoir* 
logs slioald be completed by middle of tbe 
xDOatb. Then the plooghings for tbe Babi 
commoace, and three or fonr given. Kharff 
well crops watered if necesBary, 

6 

Bbndon ... 

Augnst-Soptombor .. 

Plonghings for the Babi and Kharff crops 
watered if necessary. 

7 

Assoj 

Septembcr-October 

Babi sowings begin in unirrigaind lends. Gram 
from 1st to l$tb, and then itrra (wheot or 
barley rritb gram). 

8 

Katak 

October-November 

Babi sowings continnod and completed, the 
irrigated lands lost of all ; and by the middle 
of the month Kharff harvosting commences. 
Cotton picked nil throngh the moeth, 
Kharff crops watered in these two months as 
necessary. 

0 

Magar 

Noromber-Dccombor 

Late Babi sowings. Kbsrff crops tbroehed in 
first half of the month. Cotton pickings go 
on; and cane pressing commences toirards 
end of month. 

10 

Poll 

Dcoombor- January 

Cotton pickings oomplotod, and cane entting 
and pressing goes on. Babi crops irrigated. 

11 

Migh 

Jannary.Fabrnary,,. 

Cano cut and pressed ■ Babi crops iratored. 
Lends plongbed for cane and for next Babi 
if rain falls. 

12 

Ph£gan 

Eobrnary-Miirch ... 

Rabi crops Tvatored ; cane and cotton sowings 
i commonce from tbe latter end of the mobth. 

1 ’ 
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' OHAPJliA. . The area that can be Torked hy a pair of bullocks depends on 
Agriratee ^ Tariety of ciroumsfances. Tlins in the Bet the cattle are reiy 
poor, and cannot covei* much land ; and besides this a groat part of 
the area in the upper Bet is cnltirated tmce eveiy year. In the 
Md impfe. uplands it is the irehs that make the difference, and, of course, the 
superior cultivation at them. In the Bet it appears from the retnrns 
that there is a pair of bullocks to every C or 7 acres of cultivation; 
while in the eastern and highly cultivated uplands the average is 8 
or 10 acres ; and in the Jan^ it is about 17 to a yoke. 

PatiioniM The operations of agriculture dificr in the various parts of the 
opemtioiis! Digtnct according to the crops grown and the presence or absence of 
** afr*/' in'igation. In irrigated lands preparation of the land for a crop by 
* ' plo'igliipg flooded and allowed to 

® ■ dry partially, and then ploughed 5 or 6 times in succession. This is 
always the method of preparation for maize and wheat; but for cane 
the land is fallow (smcej during the cold weather; and it is often 
ploughed like unirrigatw lands with the aid of the winter rains, 
For cane it is said that 8 or 1 0 ploughings are necessary, and ns many 
as 15 or 20 may be given. Maize generally gets 5 or 6 and wheat, 
4 or 6 in irrigated hnd. Where the two years’ course is followed 
in unii'rigated lands, thoie aie 3 recognized seasons for ploughing. 
When the rain falls in Miigh (Januaiy-Februaiy) the fleld from 
which a crop has been taken in October is ploughed frviccin opposite 
directions and left open to the action of the elements. If subsequent 
showers fall the cultivator may plough it again ; but he has seldom 
time to do this, at all evonte where sugarcaue is grown. The next 
ploughings commence when the rain falls in Sawan (June-July); 
and the tand then gets 3 or 4 at intervals, being reduced to a good 
tilth, and then smoothed with a soMga to keep the moirtnre in. In 
Bhiidon, when the time for smring approaches, one or two more 
ploughings are given according to the uatme of the soil, The cold 
weather ploughing is well recognized by the people as the most 
important operation of all. The great increase in the fertility of the 
soil produced by its exposure to the air is easily explained on che- 
mical grounds. The follmving popular couplet desci'ibes the value 
of the ploughings at the various seasons : Sia'lsopia; Bdrrupa; Sawan 
sdwen moen; BMdonhe l^wliia : tahihin Mlia tliia lachid, ie.i 
ploughing in the winter is gold; in Ear, silver; in Sawan, inifferent; 
in Bhadon it is repentance ; what is the use of your going about it, 
you lazy rascal ? Wher^ as in parts of the Brt, the two years’ course 
is not followed, winter ploughings are not possible. For toe Kharif 
only a couple of ploughings are given in the Eabi stubble, the seed 
being sown with the second. Ploughing is always commenced in 
nnirrigated lands a few days after the rain has stopped, when the 
land is beginning to diy, this condition being called mtar. Three 
bullocks are usually taken out to the fields for the work, one always 
being at I’est, The plough does not generally go very deep ; in the 
winter ploughing) 6 or 7 inches; blit in those of the rainy season 
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the tilth produced is not leas than 8 or 10 inches, the plough going 
deeper each time. 

The Settlement Officer thus described the system of cultivation 
on -(veils in the Dhaia “ The cane is planted (Maroh-April) and 
■watered at intervals. Then the fields for cotton are treated in the 
same -way, and most of the crop sown before the rains in Apiil- 
June. IVTien the rains begin it is time to sow the maize, and this 
is done from ^ the middle to the end of July in land prepared in the 
same -(vay as for the other two crops. The maize fields are those 
nearest to the -nllage and the richest, what the people specially denote 
as nidi, or land adjoining the site. The tilth produced by the pre- 
pai-ation for these crops is very fine, being the result of successive 
ploughings and rollings. "When the seed has been put down the 
field is banked off into small divisions (ifaris) with a rake Ijindra) 
for the pm-poses of irrigation, each of these being flushed with water 
in succession. This closes the Kharff sorvings in ii’rigated land. 
After the first one or two waterings the fields are in the case of all 
three crops carefully hoed, the effitivators working through them 
steadily in a line, removing grass and weeds and loosening theeai-th, 
which is apt to cake from tho watering and stop the gro-wth of the 
plant. The amount of inigation which these crops receive depends 
on tho character of tho rains. The cane has to bo kept alive threugh 
the hottest part of the year, but lucidly it is tho only crop to bo 
attended to then. After tho rains have commenced the well has to 
bo turned on -whenever there is a break, and the necessity is more 
constant towards the end of tho hot weather. It is when these crops 
have grown to their full height that the Sammla and eastern 
Ludhiana -^ageslook their best, being sumunded to the distance of 
200 or 300 yards by a magnificent growth of maize and cano eight 
or ten feet high. The maize is ripe by the end of October, and is 
reaped in the beginning of November. The sugarcane is genendly 
ready for cutting about tho beginning of December, and the cutting 
and pressing go on into March. The Rabi sovings of wheat and 
barley in irrigated lands are made in tho beginning of November, 
either in fields near the site which have just borae a crop of maize 
or on more distant ones which km been lying fallow (sit?Hffe) dui’ing 
tho Kharif . If thoro is not sufficient natural moisture, a watering 
is given from the well, and this is generally necessary. Several 
ploughings in succession produce, as in tho Kharff, a fine tilth, and 
the seed is sown broadcast, ploughed in, and the land rolled and 
banked for irrigation. Tho crop gets one -watering a few days after 
solving, and others at intoi-vals tiS -within a short time of its ripening, 
tho number of -waterings depending on the amount of rain. The 
Rabi is off tho ground by ^e end of April and is followed by small 
patches of tobacco, onions, &o., which grow in April- Juno ; but most 
of the land not under sugarcane k left alone for two months till the 
rain falls. When land bears two crops in tho year, (or ihe equiva* 
lout ono of cano) it is called de/asliAsj-sala, t.o., bearing two crops 
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eveiy year. Wliera a fallow is usually giveUj tlio system is e\Mi 
hrsala, ie., only one crop in tlioyear is groum. , This desoription of 
irrigated eultiration will apply to villages in the Jagiiion Tahsil if 
we cut out the sugarcane and cotton." 

Sowing of the oi'dinaiy grains is done either broadcast (ckf/a) 
or by drillmg through a tube {lor) into the fuiTows. The latter 
method is almost invariably employed in unirrigated Jandsj whore it 
is desirable to got the seed well under the surface in contact with tlio 
moisture; but there is no fixed rule in the matter, In irrigated 
lands and in the mmid Bet the sowing is broadcast. The jreoplo will 
tell one that in former times when there was plenty of rain this was 
the case everywhere. The Kharff crop is sown broadcasts more 
often than the RabL After sowing the furroivs are generally left 
open, always so in the western parts; but in Samnila Tahsfl tho 
field is sometimes smoothed. Ikizo aird cotton ara sown grain by 
grain by hand. Maize, it is said, should be so widely sown as to onablo 
a man to run between tlie stalks. The method of planting cane is 
described on page 118 below. 

Hoeing t^odi, gtulna) is done with a rawk or trowel, the worker 
going through the field in a sitting posture, carefully cutting out 
grass and rveeds and loosening the earth raund each phnt. 

The lands round the village site are always carefully hedged 
in the Dhaia rrith lahror her branches fixed into the giwrnd, and 
tied together with a rope of cane stalks which kivo been passed 
through the press {tliatlie). These hedges are strong, and keep out 
the cattle very well, Tliey extend along tho sides of tho various 
roads leading to the site, and enclose the whole of tho irrigated 
fields. At certain points there are openings rvith stiles to cniiblo tho 
cultivators to get to their fields. Tho people are more careful than 
in any other neighbouring District about keeping animals out of their 
fields. Bach plot or collection of fields of sugarcane has a strong 
hedge of its own. The unirrigatod lands are generally quite open, 
except in the Jangal villages, where -the traffic is often kept to tho 
roads by thick hedges of the prickly mallali or wild ier. In the 
Bet there is not muchhedgingof auy sort, but the lutfi lands are 
more or leas protected according to tho disposition of the people. 

Cutting is done rvith a sickle {ddb-i). Tho cutter goes through 
the field in a sitting psture, laying down the handfrds as they are 
out. Those are afterwards tied into sheaves. Maize and jowdr arc 
collected in a stock {moMra) in. the field, the stalks standing 
upright. After a feiv days, as the cultivator has time, the heads 
are pricked off, the maize huskod and collected in a heap, where 
they are beaten with a straight stick till the grain leaves tlie cob or 
head. The stalks are stored for fodder on the house-tops or 
elsewhere. In the case of the other grains the sheaves ai’e collected 
in the field, the stack being called Idk)!, and theuco taken to tho 
hMwwa or threshing floor at’ the villago, generally on a cart. 
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Hio place selected for tlireshing is tlie liai’d, beaten ground, such as CHAPJIiA. 
is found in tbe gocmli of most villages. This is swept clean, and Agriculture 
the crop is spresid out on it in the form of a circle to the height of 
two or three feet, and thep/ia/a or thresher di’awu round and round staciing®Imd 
it by two bullocks driven by a man or boy sitting on it, By the toshin . 
action of the 'phala and the trampling of the bullocks the straw is 
broken up fine, and the gi-ain separated from the heads and husk. 

The plwla is a square frame made of four sticks, each about three 
feet in length, and joined at the comeis. The inside is filled with 
Mkar or her branches, covered with one or two sheaves of com, on 
the top of which the dnver sits. For winnowing a breeze is 
required. The mixed grain and straw is first tossed into the air 
■with a pitchfork (salaiuj ) ; and the gi’ain separated from the straw. 

But ■with the grain a good deal of strew and chaff is still left ; and 
to get rid of this the grain is taken up in a ivinnowing basket called 
a chliaj, and allowed to fall gradually from above the thresher’s 
head, the ■wind blowing the remaining straw and chaff away from, 
the grain. Of all the operations described in this paragraph this 
last is the only one which the cultivator does not invariably do for 
himself. The oiriinaiy cultivating proprietor employs no field 
labour. His w'omon bind the sheaves, and ho does everytliing else 
himself ; but it is the custom in places for the Cbamdr or Chuhra 
to work the clihaj. There is none of the waste on reapers’ wages 
and other allowances, such as prevail in many Districts. Even the 
village menials receive but a scanty share of the harvest. 

The implements at the command of the agi’iculturists are few ;igriooitiirui 
in number and of the simplest character ; but by their means the ‘"pi™®”*®. 
Jats, and few of the better cultivating Muhammadans, too, are 
able to show an agriculture that rvill bear comparison rvith that of 
most counfries. 

The plough {hal) imiversally used is the viona {see "Punjab Agrioniinrai 
Manufactines,’’ p. 314), which is decidedly the best of the two 
pattemsin use in the Province, being much stronger than the other, oes. 

Jt is of course a primitive implement, with no mould board and no g. 
turning action ; but it opens the soil to a doptli of eight or ten § m ’ 
inches, and produces a fine tiltli. The various parts of it are called 
mond (the block), thail or arli (the handle), pMla and dm (share 
and coulter), lidus (beam). The bullocks are yoked by a pjy'ofZi, 
or fremc-work passing over their heads into which the/mfrrs is fixed. 

To the plough is attached, when necessary, r^por or tube made of 
bamboo hollowed, with a leather mouth, through which the seed is 
drilled. Ploughing is followed by rolling with a sohdga, a beam of 
wood to which the cattle are yoked, the men standing on it and 
driving. Tlio soMga is also used in stiff soils for clod cnishing. 

Pardin is the goad for driving the bullocks. Jindra is a rake without 
teeth, ■worked by two men, from one side with a handle, from the 
other with a rope. It is with this that the irrigated lands are ridged 
‘ off into Mdr(s or plots for irrigation. The hhi or mattock is mostly 
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CHAP.II,A. in maldng the ivrigatiou channels {ddh). The hoeing is done 

Agricnitnre ® ^ ® crooked handle. The crop 

is reaped mth a ddtfi or sickle, and threshed noth a contrivance called 
8nd wiunorved by being thiwn into the air rrith a pitchfork 
and uppiion. (sahif/) Or from a basket called taiiffnli The other chief impfe ^ 
ments are the salaiij, a vrooden fork rvith Uvo prongs used as 
above, and also for making up hedges, &c. ; the hm, an iron rake 
or cutter, used in place of the jnidi'a and rvorked rritb bullocks in 
very stiff soil for levelling, &c. ; the hJidn or common axo for 
cutting wood; ganddm, an axe or chopper \vith a long handle, the 
blade being a thin piece of iron about an indi Tvido and sLv indies 
long fastened to the end by two spikes of iwn ; a gmuUii, the same 
with a short handle for chopping fodder ; ;i gandala or stick tipped 
with iron for making holes into which the branches set np in the 
hedges are set. Tho principal parts of the well-gear are the tliMt 
or bucket ; the ho or rope with vrhich it is raised ; the pdoii i and Mir 
wheel on which the rope works and fork in which it fits. Water is 
raised from tonka, &c., by a basket lined with leather worked by 
two men with ropes (called dal), Tlio sugarcane press is called a 
ie/na or /iiiZ/ian, and a description of it will be found elsmi'hero. 
Small carts aro used ly most cultivators for bringing the harvest, 
fi'om the field, cariying manure, &c. They are of the ordinary 
pattero of country carts, but do not go beyond the village. 

Agricniiurai , practice 20 or 80 acres aro cnltivated by a partnership) 
partnenkipi. Tvhioh may 1)6 temporary, the land of the several proprietors being 
separately owned ; or the holding may be really a joint one, belong- 
ing to a family contammg five or six able-bodied men. A partner is 
called a fdnjhi : the sdvjhi may contribute only Ids labour, in which 
case he is called jt-de-scwij/rij or he may also contribute cattk) when 
he is called smjhi simply. The share of produce that the sdvjlii w- 
ceives would depond on what he contributes, each man and each beast 
counting as a unit in the calculation. Thus a proprietor may have three 
bullocks and the mjki one; and they would together make np two 
0 0 r i 0 « ® uninigated lands. The sdnjM would in this case get two 

Wo!((r,s.B,, out of six sharcs in the produce or one-thii-d; and tho proprietor 
5 • wuld probably pay tho revenue and supply the seed, &o. ; but this 
is a matter of agreement, and the terms vary a good deal. Some- 
toes seroral propri^ra club together for tho better w'orking of 
their well land, jointly ii'rigatiugthe fields of each in turn. It would 
not be possible for one man to take his own turn at the well, which 
requires at least four bullocks and three or fom' men at a toe. 
This gives the result that large patches of cane, maize, &o., are grown, 
several fields being clubbed together for each crop. InthoJangal 
plages, where agriculture is in its simple stage, things are different. 
The division of the cultivator’s labour i-i easy enough, and the task 
of cultivation is very light. From July to November tlie cultivator 
TTMer.sX “ between sowing and reaping to Hiarif, and 

§ 111. ' ' ' preparing to land for and sdwing to Eabi. But with to Eabi in 
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the ground there remains almost nothing to he done till it is reaped ; 
and after that ahsolutely nothing for some months. InJagriionj 
where there is not much irrigation, the labour is also light. But 
in the highly cultivated villages of the east of Ludhiana and in 
Samrala, the work of cultivating a holding is incessant, and wearying 
alike to man and to beast. There is no rest all the twelve months 
except for a few days in the rains ; and there is so much to do 
about the months of October-Deoember that the cultivator often finds 
that he' cannot get thi-ough it all; and loses his chance of sowing 
his Kabi in time, or neglects some other operation. 

In the Dhaia unirrigated lands there is a very weU established 
S 3 'stem of cidtivation. To explain it, we must begin with land 
from which a Kharif crop has just been taken. When the rain 
falls in Mdgh (Jany.-Peby.) the field is ploughed and left open to 
the action of the elements. K the cultivator has time, he may 
plough it again whenever there is a fall of rain, but it is not often 
that he can do this. When the autumn rains fall, plougliings 
agiiin commence in July, and the land gets a niunber of them in 
succession, and is prepared for the Sabi sowings, having had a 
year’s fallow, and being reduced to a very fine tilth by the final 
ploughings in September. Sowing ordinaa’ily commence from the 
middle of September, the gram being the earliest crop in the gi’ound, 
and being followed by wheat and gram (mixed), wheat, barley, in this 
order ; they go on in ordinary years till the beginning of November, 
and till much later if the rainfall is bad. Tlie fields are weeded at 
intemls, pidzi, thistles, &c., being carefully removed. The crop 
ripens in April, and haiwesting be^s about the Baisakhi day (10th- 
15th April), a little being done before that. Wlien the monsoon 
rains begin, the land out of which ibis Eabi crop has been taken is 
ploughed once, and the Kharif pulses and millets sown in it is without 
further preparation, as none is really necessaiy. The Kharif ripens at 
the end of October. The com-se of cultivation sketched above extends 
over two years, in the fii'st of which the land bears no crop, although 
i-eally the Babi of one year is followed by the Kharif of the next; 
but of course the whole of a cultivator’s land does not go thTOugh 
the various stages at the same time. Part of it ivill be under crop 
at the time that the rest is enjoying a fallow. The manner in which 
the lands of a village are generally distiibuted amongst the com- 
munity will be noticed in the Section on Tenures (Chapter HE), 
each sharer having a portion m each of the blocks into which 
the lands are divided, and his field being scattered all over the area 
of tlie village or sub-division. It is obviously convenient for the 
people of adjoining fields to have their land under crop or fallow 
at the same time, and in fact the members of the community always 
pull together in this matter, niththe result that the village area uill 
be found mapped out into blocks of fields which are either cropped 
or fallow at the same time. In small villages tliere may be only 
two such blocks, but thei-c are usually a good many, Besides the 
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OE^IiA. advantage of the system as best suited I'oi' tLc land, it lias otliers 
Agriculture iucidental to it, sitcli as the convenience of being able to graze tiie 
cattle over a large piece of fallow, and tbo facilities for watcbing 
the crops. 

sjstem of Cultivation (wbicb bas boon named ik/nsli- 
ihsdltt, or tbe two yeare’ course, the land yielding two crojisintwo 
j'eai's) may be said to extend generally over tbo Dbiiia; but in tlie 
bght soils unmediately over tbe ridge or bigb bank (tbe Lower 
Dbnia Assessment Circles) tbe area under tbe Rabi is much larger 
than that under tbe Kbarif, because for various reasons tbe fornior 
found to pay better and a large proportion of tbe land is midcr 
Boiationot B^bi eveiy year {el-fasU harsdln). In tbo Bet and other places, 
""Ti r i 0 tt course is not followed, tberc cannot be said to be anytbiiig 

Waiktr, a. s, ycscmbling a rotation, for there is only one crop to be grown. In 
§ 103, irrigated lands there is very little approach to what could be called 
a regular course, for tbe crops here too are binited Still tbe jieoplc 
veiy seldom grow their sugarciiue in tbe same field year after year; 
but prefer, if possible, to have it following cotton. Some fields 
have undoubtedly been producing maizo followed by wheat or 
barley, for centuries one may say, but tbo aina so treated is limited 
to tbe fields touebing tbe site. An ordinary manured field will 
generally go tbrougb such a course as tins 
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Outlying fields are not so bearily cropped as this; and those in 
wbicb maize and wheat are gi’owii do not generally bear cotton and 
cane. In fact tbe cultivation of tbe two sots of crops is kept f|uite 
separate on many lands. Of tbe total crops harvested in 1000-01 
14 per cent, were gi-own on twice cropped land. 

Gordon lu the Bet the dofasU dosdid system of cultivation is followed 
TToto.g. j!, for unmanured lands in villages at a distance from tbe river: but 
even here tbe area under w-beat is larger than that of tbo Kbarif. 
In tms case all the land in turn is generally put tbrougb tbo two 
years’ course. Thus a field will bear a Sabi for three or four years 
in succession, and then this will be followed by a Kbarif, to wbicb 
will succeed a year’s fallow. In tbe moister lands near to tbe river 
a Rabi is grown year aftei- year. The immanured Kbarif crop is 
nowhere of much impoiiance in the Bet. Tbe newly recovered 
lands in the mud are ploughed up roughly the first year; and 
mmo'/' or some other pooi- crop sown, often without removal of the 
pilchi and reeds, fct year tlie laud receives ktter tillage and is 
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cleared, the crop being a mixture of wmar with vrlieafc or barley; CHAP.II,A. 
and in the third or fourth year ivheat alone is gromi, the soil liav- Agricnltnta 
ing become quite clean. The R-ibi in those non' moist lands is 
often pi-coedod Ijy a Ivliarjf of rice, inish, maize, &o. As a irholo crops, 
the agriculture of the But is inncli inferior to that of the Dhdia. 
iniere are no liglit .‘^oils like the raunlt of the nplands, and the land 
requires much greater labour, and is naturally foul ivith weeds. 

Besides this the iluhammadan proprietors, except the Ariifns 
and An'iin.s, arc generally rntlier poor cultivators. The fields im- 
tnediately round tlie site, or al the wells whore (hero is irrigation, 
are kei)t clear enough ; but, in tlic outlying ones tho crop n'ill 
generally lie found choked tvith wccd,s, the result of insufficient 
ploughing and failure to attempt keeping them down. 


The usual complaints arc occasionally hoard about exhaustion of fifj''™/'®” 
of tlie soil ; but they arc not presseil upon one, and thero is little Gordon 
foundation for them. When it is said that tho land docs not yield ^ 
so much as it did 200 or 300 ycara ago in the time of Akbar or * 
before it there is no reason for dissenting from the proposition. It 
Avas llien only being brought nndCr cultivation ; and there Avas no 
necessity for cropping any of it regularly. Thus three out of the 
four kinds of land ennmci’ated in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin’s 
Translation, Volume I, Part Iff) are falloAv; .and reA'enno was only 
paid for land Avhon cultivated. The waste probably exceeded the 
cultivated area, and a ucav piece conld always be broAight under 
tho plough Avheii a falloAV Avas required. The intcs of yield given 
in the Ain arc certainly high ; but they arc for tho Avhole of &dia, 
and arc not greater than would rcsidt if falloAvs Avorc giA'on to the 


land noAV. Thus the yield of AA'licat is set doAA'u at 9 to 18 maunds 
jimiiKn '** standard), and those shoAvn in 

nroin ... ‘ri'tria the margin arc not after all A'ery lieaAy, 
Our taking both irrig.aicd and nnirrignted. Itu'as 

in tho nature of things that Avhen CAilth'ation 

had fully dcA'clopcd, a loAver .stiAudaKl of productiA’c poAA'or should 
be reached Avhrrc manure Avns not used ; but there is nothing to 
shoAv tlmt Avitliin I'ccent times, such ns avc liaA’C information 


concciTiing, this standard has dccivascd, The Avell lands, aa’C 
knoAv, Avill yield according to the amount, of manure put on them ; 
and the .system of cultivating the Anurrig.'itcd is in mo.st parts of 
the District sound, and not likely to cause deterioration. 


From AA'hat is said in the Section on Tomn'os (Chapter HI), about of a*'" 
tho constitution of villages, it AA-illlje evident that nothing resembling iioidioB.. ^ 
a farm according to European ideas exists, .as it docs in other parts j 
of the Proviuco Avhoro the land of a cidtiv.ator lies in a lump, goner- § ill, ' ' “ 
ally round a aa'oII. 'Hie A'illngo is made up of a nnrabor of holdings 
OAA'ued by separate membors of tho community ; and each OAvner has 
in his holding a .share-in OA'ory class of laud situated in all piirts of 
tho villago or sub-diA'iaion. Tho operations liavo in tho preceding 
pages Iwon described .separately, but every proprietor has to 
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distribute bis time and labour oroi’ the vavioHS crops, vrliicbareof 
Agiioalta description, gi'owing in liis lands. Tims in the Samiiik upland 
ActoiUuiti- ® liolding consists of about 6 acres of land, of urhioh 

TBtion 6f a (roughly) will bo uuimgated and 2-1- in'igated. Of the former again 
hoWing. ^{i]f |jg (mdgj, fociJei’ for the Ciittle and half under the common 
foodgi'ains; while of the irrigated land less than one acre Tvillhe 
imdor Cano and cotton, and the rest under maiso and wheat. 

1ji th® eastern portion of the Bet there is no irrigation, but 
manured, ■ the soil is naturally moist, and the cultmlion of inaimrcd land is 
iNiff, Vb" nature as that of irrigated land in the Dliilia, cane, 

§ 106 . ' ' cotton and wheat being the crops. The vidi area generally lies 

round the site, but not as a matter of course, for there are no 
wells to make it necessary that the superior crops should be raised 
in a fixed area, and we accordingly find that it is very often 
shifted. In fact two crops of sngarcano can he grorni in any land 
that gets sufficient manure, though it is generally convenient to 
have these crops near to the village. Except for the waterings, 
the description of the inigated cultivation of the Dhiiin rrill apply 
to the manured lands of tho Bet. In the western half of the M 
there is a great deal of irrigation, and the superior cultivation 
is all at the wells. Maize followed by wheat is grown as in the 
uplands, and there is also some very fine market garden cnltivn- 
tion, especially under the city of Lndhiitna, from ivhich an ample 
supply of manure is drawn. 

Q o”rTo n ri- of the use of manure as practised in the 

iTaito, g.R, Distnot, which was furnished for the Eamine Beport of 18/9 (pago 
§ 110 . 281), it was stated that 53 per cent, of the irrigated land was 

Constantly, and 4? per cent, occasionally manm’ed; while of the 
umrrigated cultivation only one per cent, of the irrigated area 
received occasional manure; that some 38 per cent, of the irrigated 
area grew double crops; and tliat the quantity of manure used per 
acre was 100 mamids in the land ocoasionaily, and double that 
weight in land constantly mamirodi 

'^6 fields just reund the site receive natiwal stipply of manure 
by being made tlie receptacle of tlie Aullage filth. The litter of the 
cattle is collected by the cultivators, each having his omi heap, in 
hedged enclosui'os outside tho site. The greater part of the drop- 
pings have Ijeeu carefully removed for fuel, and the refuse consists 
of byre sweepings. By the commencement of tlie autumn reins 
Ifiese heaps have attained some dimensions, and the rains assist 
the decomposition of the mass, which is oaited or carried in baskets 
to the fields intended for maize, spread over them and ploughed in. 
A top dressing is afterwards given when the maize has sprung up, 
Eor the Sabi following a little manure is also ploughed in ; but the 
effect of that used for the maize lasts for the Eahi, as it is not really 
ready when put on, and some more is spread over tho surface when 
the wheat is two or three inches out of tlib ground. The winter 
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colloctioii<! ol mnuuro (November to Marcli) all go for tbe sugar- 
cane; aud they are generally in very fair condition, Laving been 
rotting for four or five moutbs, and exposed to the rain. Top 
dressings are also added till the cane is aliont three feet high. 
This description vill a])ply to inigiited and to (hfanli Bfit lands 
alike. Unirrignlcd lands in the Illiilin never got inamu-e, as they 
are much too dry to stand it. In those parts of tlic Dlmia v'hicii 
are iiTig.Uod by the canal manure is much used, and also in the 
ivestern .lagraon and Jangal villages which have a niagnificent 
supply. Tlie inannro is retlier inferior according to our ideas as 
the most valuable ])art has been taken out ; but it has a great effect 
on the soil, and is much valued. It would lie impossible to raise 
cane or two crops in the nidi land without it. The refuse of the 
tomi of Ludhiana is very fine manure. It is bought up by the 
H^t villages just Irclow, in which there is some first rate market 
gardening done in what is really poor soil. 

Out of the total population of the District 370,329, or 55 per 
cent, are directly dependent uiwn agriculture, and of them 63 
per cent, are actual workers, the remainder Iraing dependents. 
AIwut 22,000, or only G per cent, do not cultivate tTiemsolvos but 
let their land on rent. The vest are nlmost all actual cultivators, 
cultivating owners numbering 274-, 526, occupancy tenants 3,886, 
tcnants-nt-will 25,211 and ]jartncrs in cultivation [fdlmjt) 38,415. 

Only 4,200 per.son.s are retmmed as agricultural labourers in 
the Di-strict, and of the.so only ],.543 are farm semnts {kdindu ])nid 
monthly or half-yearly) and 2,657 field labourers paid daily wage.s. 
Tliese figures arc undoubtedly much below the mark. 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than that 
of the proprietor-s or tenants themselves, is thus noticed in answers 
fumishod try the District Ollicor and inserted in tho Famine Eopoit 
of 1879 (page 714) 

“Tlio field lahonrers are never e.xaolly hired. They are paid 
hy a share of tho jiroihicc, nsnally onc-fonrtli, and they are employed 
by the season. They are genorally of the menial classes -swoe])ors, 
ciiaraiirs, woaveiv, blackBmitli.H, cnri)entei’3, &c. Wlion thoj' cannot 
get field-work, they o.\oi'ciso their handicrafts. In tho isolated 
inshnices in which men are hired by the month, they are paid Rs. 3 
per month. Tlieir condition is distinctly inferior to that of tho 
self-cultwiting jawror agriculturists. 'I’hcy nsnally got nn ndv.mcc 
from the z-mlivUu which i.s deducted in ginin at tho hnmsts. They 
get petty lotins from the village itniias, hut as they have not the 
security of tho land to offer, the Imnids do not t.mst them with 
mucli.” 

A UHd Mm is ii fann lalwnror kept by a jtreprietor, generally 
l)eean.se the latter cannot for some reason work his plongli liimsoli’. 
Tho hilid hdnin gets Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 a month, and his food and 
clothes from the proprietor, Imt has no interest in tho produce, 
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CHAPJiiA. pgj,^ p gj^^gg ^]jg gjgg^ ^]jg pj^jicipal crops by 

Agriculture Tabsil. 


imI”'’**''' Sugarcane, make, cotton and wbeat are in the uplands only 
Table 19 ef luised iu land artificially irrig;ated, the unirrigated entries for these 
^“oe 'r d 0 1 distribution of the various crops over 

Waiier, " the Disbict is as follows : Sugarcane is grorni in the first tv^elve or 
8. s. § 96. fifteen miles of the B^t, and in the uplands of Samnila Tahsfl, and of 

Ludhiana, except in the Jangal villages and in the countiy about 
Pakho-wal ; but the proportion is higher in Sanurila, and gradually 
decreases as we go westwards. There is also voiy little of it in the 
sandy tract along the high bank, but the lauds newly irrigated by 
tire canal now grow sugarcane where formerly only the coarsest 
grains were sown. Cotton is generally grorvn where cane is, and 
also fiu’ther west. The other crops are groivn everywhere, except 
that in the uplands maize and wheat require irrigation. The 
autumn nnrrrigated crops, pnlses and fodder, are the same Ihronghout 
the District ; hut in the Jangal villages bdjra sometimes takes the 
place oijowdr because it is more hardy. So too wheat mixed with 
gram is the unirrigated Rabi crop in the eastern parts where 'the 
rainfall is heavier. But the canal has put the arid tra5t3 of Jagraori 
on a level with the best soil in the District. 


siigsrame. The importance of sugarcane is much greater than is inicated 
wCr\°n covers, for the value of the yield is aborrt ten 

§ 112 . ’ ' ' times that of an ordinary unirrigated crop, and the total annual 
value some Rs. 12,00,000. It is almost entirely gi'own for the 
manufacture of some saccharine product (called //afk cane); but in a 
few villages the panda or eating variety is raised, Edtlia cane is 
groivn in the irrigated lands of the Samrala B^t (whei’e it occupies 
12 per cent, of the whole area), and of a few Ludhiana villages; 
and at the wells in the uplands of Samrala and the eastern poirion 
of Ludhiana, the best crop being perhaps that raised about Malaudh. 
It is of three soiis : dmi, a soft, juicy cane which gipws to a con-, 
siderable height, has a I’ed colour and long joints {pan ) ; clhanlti 
does not grow so high, has small joints, and is of a green colour and 
less juicy; while (i/wrni is an inferior sort, with many jomts and 
a great deal of leaf at the top, very hard, and yielding much less 
juice tlian the other’s. Tire first of these is the real cane, and the 
other two are mere degenerations ; no ono over keeps a gJwrnt stalk 
for seed; and cffuitth is only planted if there is not enough of r/inii, 
The cultivation in the Dhaia and Bet is much of the same description. 
Cane is sometimes the only crop in a field for two years, especially 
in outlying ones, where the supply of manure is limited. It may also 
be grown with the aid of a great deal of manure in land -just cleared 
of another crop of cane, or of a Rabi crop of wheat; but, as, a rule, 
it occupies the land for three haivests following a Kharif of cotton. 
Cane is not gi’own in the fields next to the site, but generally at a 
little distance. It is always planted, if possible, in land that has 
been cropped with cotton; and in the Upper Dhaia Circle of 
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Ssaiunilii '\vo find that (ho area under tlio two crops is nearly the CHAP.II,A- 
same. The rotation is generally— AgrkiitnrD 

First year Plonj-liinir in the RnW CoUou in llio Klinrff, Snmicano 

Second yent Fodder, ic , iu the Rnlri IMougliiiif; in tlio Klurff, ® 

Tliinl yenr IMon^hing and cino sown in tlio Hiibi ... Cnuo in the Kliarif, 

and back again to cotton, paving a cane, a cotton and a fodder crop 
with perhaps a little grain in three yctirs. Tlio cane field is selected 
next to the well, as the crop has to lie kept alive during the hottest 
month.? and always gets raoro frotiucnt waterings than any other. 

The land is ploughed not less than 7 or 8 and up to 20 times, the 
more ploughing? the bolter. Allthe available manure has first been 
spread over the field, and is ploughed in. The planting is done 
from the middle of Pliiigan to the middle of Chet (Jlarch). Tho seed 
consists of joints (jmi) cut from Last year’s crop, which have been 
kept covered up in pits in tho field. In planting them one man 
goes along with a plough and anotlicv follows, la 3 'ing down the 
joints at intervals of (i or 8 inches iii tho furrow. Tho plough iu 
making a now furrow covoro up the former one; aiulthe whole 
field is finally rolled. 'Iho canes spring from the eyes {uiikh) of 
the joint. About 4 or 5 canes will come of one joint. Then follow 
waterings ar intcmls of 7 or 8 days in tho uplands, and hoeings 
after each of (ho first few waterings. The fields are veiy carefully 
protected by stout hedges, In tho But there arc no waterings, and 
seldom any" hoeings : and tlic fields arc (luito open. Tho eane in 
the uplands grows to a height of 8 or 10 feet, and when it becomes 
heavy, is protected by sm’oi'al stalks being tied together. In tho But 
tho height is only 5 or 6 feet, and this precaution is not nocossaiy. 

There is altogether a great difTcrouco iu tho modes of cultivation, 
iJliilia and But, duo princi|»ally to tho difference of natural 
conditions, and partly to (ho different habits of the cultivators, those 
of the Dhiiia licing iiuhrstrious Jats, and of tho Btit apatlietio 
Jluhammadans, of the IWjput and Gi'ijar tribes piincipally. Tho 
method of extracting tho juice is much tho samo in both tracts. 

Cutting goes on all day in tho field, each cano boing stripped, and 

tlic flag at tho top witli 'tho small joints immediatoly below it being 

removed. In the evening tho seed joints arc separated from tho 

flag (which is then used for fodder or for feeding tho boilorfuniace) 

and tied u)) in bundles for sa*d. Tho cano is called to the bdmi or 

mill, which stands just outside the n'llage site. The processes of oonUn 

manufacturo employed in the Bet and in tho Dhiiia or uplands are 

cpiitc distinct, and an account of tho latter -will be given first. 5 ' ' 

When tho season for pressing approaches (November to Slarch) tho 

kUa or mill and other appliances aro put in order. Tho mill used 

throughout tho Distiict is of tho sort described in “ Punjab 

Products.” Tho day before the cultivator's vdri or turn at tho mill, 

tho cano is cut and stripped in tho field, and tho parts rosoived for 

seed sot aside. The cano is then called to tho mill in tho evening, 

and no,\t day it is pressed and tho juico extracted. Two mon sit at 

opposite' sides of tho rollora passing through tho cano, which is tied 
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up in bundles of 40 or 50 canes each. The juice runs into chdUis 
or jars of earthenirare placed beneath the rollers to receive it, As 
the jars are filled the juice is taken into the boiling-house, and 
the boiling commences. At one end of the boiling-house there 
are two pans of iron, about 4 feet.in diameter, placed over a fine 
heated b]' a furnace fed from the outside of the building, the fuel 
being the refuse stalks, heads, &c. The pan nearest the wall is 
lower than the other, and is fixed, and into this the juice is poured. 
The second pan is higher and movable. When the juice has 
been boiled and evaporated in the lower pan for half an horn", it is 
lifted with a ladle into the upper pan, which is cooler; and them 
boils more slowly till it is ready, generally m about an hour. The 
pan is then lifted off, and the juice stirred till it is cool, when it is 
poured into a flat dish of earthenware, where it lies to the thichiess 
of about one or two inchra. It is, when cool, scraped up with a 
wooden scraper and is either granular, in which case it is called 
slialtar, or viscous (yar). If i/iir, it is made up into balls of about 
4 seers rveight. Shkar is put into earthenware jars. It depends 
entiraly on the quality of the juice whethw the produce takes the 
fom of sliakir or of gar: and this depends again on the soil and the 
character of the season. In the above process no chemical applian- 
ces are used; but in places lime and water are poured into the 
boiling juice to clean it, tho scum being removed. This is gener- 
ally done whera skhr is produced, and has the result, it is said, of 
giving it a light colour, which is a recommendation. The total 
number of men employed on pressing and boiling is generally 7 : two 
to drive the bullocks, two to feed the mill, and one to hand the cane 
to the feeder's, one in the boiling- house, one to feed the furnace 
outside. The last is a CImmdr or menial; but the other G are all 
of the cultivating class. The Hindu Jats of the Hlaiia not only 
make but sell at them own piico and when they chooso their gur 
and shalcar. 

The state of things in the Bet, whei'o tho population is all 
Muhammadan, is very dSereut. The process of manufacture there 
is of two parts : the juice is oxkacted and boiled at the in much 
the same manner as in the Dhaia ; but takes the moi'e liquid fomi 
of rdh. Only one pan is placed on the fumco ; and, when two jars 
are filled with juice they are emptied into tliis tlu'ongh a straining 
cloth, and the juice boiled, water boiled with suHilfl/c bark is 
added for the purpose of pui'ifying the juice, and the scum is 
remo^'ed as it rises. The boiling takes about 2^ hours. When the 
boiling is completed the juice, now in a semi-liquid state and called 
rdh, is taken out in a ladle, and put into an open vessel of eaitheu- 
w'are till it cools, when it is poured into high jara {miii), the 
mouths of which are then closed with mud. These jars hold about 
3^ to 4 maunds (pucka weighty of rdh. The boiler, called rdbi, is 
always a man of the shop-keopmg dass, boiling being sometWg 
of an 'art. Tho other men at work are, as in uplands, oultira* 
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tors or village menials. But tlie cultivator has really nothing CHAP.II,A. 
to do b^ond extracting the juice. The second part of the process Agriouitnre 
of manufacture is completely in the hands of the shop-keeper class, 
the head-quartein of it being in the tom of Machhifraia, ■which lies 
just over the Samrala B6t. The rib is taken off in the jars to the 
shop of the purchaser, in the back room of which, in one of the 
corners, a space {Idmchi) four or five feet square is walled off to 
the height of about four or five feet. At the bottom of this, about 
a foot from the ground, a rough strainer is made of sticks fixed in 
the walls and running across at intervals, on the top of which are 
placed reeds and on the top of these a coarse i-loth. The sides of the 
iMncU are lined with ehUdi, or matting made of river grass. When 
20 or 30 jars have been collected the rdb is poured into the khmchi 
and left for twenty or thirty days, during which the sirah or more 
liquid part drains off into a receptacle. The rdb is then covered 
■with a weed that grows in the ■water, calledyalct, put on to the depth 
of two or three inches (see name at p. 308 of “ Punjab Products ”). 

This is changed eveiy three or four days for about a fortnight. The 
effect of this covering and the straining is to clarify the mass; and, 
as the upper part assumes a light yellowish colour, it is taken off, 
and the remainder covered up again. The produce thus taken out 
is put in the sun and trampled. It is then called hhdnd. Another 
and a superior form of produce is bura, which is thus made. The 
sira/i is strained off as for hhdnd, and the Itlidnd is mixed with one- 
fourth part water and boiled for evaporation in a pan for half an 
hour. It is then taken off and stirred till cool, when it takes the 
form of Im. The simh or lit (molasses) is b liled and kept in jars 
the rains, when it is treated like rdb, being put into a khdnchi ; 
or, if it is not good enough for tins, it is used m its liquid form for 
sweetmeats, &c. Detailed information regarding the prices and 
the course of trade will be found in Appendix XUI to Ifr Gordon 
Walker’s Settlement Beport from which the above is taken. Iron 
presses are now becoming popular. They can be worked by two 
men and two bullocks a piece and in 24 hours can press the average 
crop of one Ugah. These presses can be hired for Es, 8 to Rs, 25. 

The gnr prepared by these iron presses is inferior; it is blacker and 
more liquid than that produced by a wooden press. It is, however, 
very much less expensive to make. 

Sugarcane is the crop invariably converted into cash, and may 
be said to be the revenue-paying one. It is very_ valuable, otherwise 
it could never have held its own so long, for it occupies the land 
the better part of two years ; and in the Dhaia the labour of culti- 
vation is incessant. Bullocks stand the work at the wells and in 
the hclnas ‘for only a few years; and the cultivators are never tired 
of complaining of their hard life. Glhese objections make it a 
dangerous crop to any but the most thrifly classes. The Jats keep 
out of debt’beoause it is in them to do so; but the Muhammadan of 
the 'Bit wiU-tell one that lie is a victim of the sugarcane crop, and 
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CE&P.iliA. he is right to some extent, for lie has not the qualities TvhichTOiItl 
Agriculture him to subsist nrliiie his crop is growing. 

Sugarcane. Foiuk sugat'caiie is now raised in a good many Tillages nnder 
Ludhiana. It was foi’mcrly confined to tiro or threo Ainin Tillages ; 
hut the cnltiTution has spread. This crop requires a gi'eat deal of 
manure and constant attention; and pigs and jackals are Toiyfond 
of it. But the canes have a ready sale in the Ludhiana bazar, 
and the crop is worth at least from Es, 100 to 150 an acre; 
and is often bought for that amount as it stands by the green- 
grocers. 

onitim. Cotton is sown dming the months Ohet-Hiir (April-Jirae) in 
s'e “ Kharif or a Rabi haiwest. The best crops 

5 118 . ' ' ‘ are raised in land which has enjoyed a fallow in the Rabi {sdmuc). 
The yield is hotter because of the faUow, and also because tlio 
sowings are early. It is not usual to hsTe cotton immediately ate 
a Rabi, and where this is done in Hiir the yield is poor. The crop 
generally follows cane, as explained in the last paragraph. The 
number of plougbings required is not so great as in the easa of cane, 
and 3 to 4 aro sufficient. In the Dhiiia it is gi’own in the unirrigat- 
ed lands of afowSamrala villages ; but mostly in the woll lands, 
and in do/asli or nidi fields of the Bet, Where giwn at the wells, 
irrigation is nooossary before sowing, unless there have been stray 
showers of rain in April- June, as there veiy often aro. Two or 
three hoeings aro given. After the autumnrains the waterings 
are veiy rare. Picldngs cominonce in October, and go on to the 
end of lYovember, being eight to ten in number, at inteivals of a 
week. The pickings aro done by the women (at all events among 
the Jats) ; and the cotton and seed are separated by means of a gin 
or bclna. Of the seed (vamm) part is kept for sowing, and the 
rest given to the cattle. It is a favourite food for the well cattle 
in the cold weather, and for milch kine at all times. Til is often 
grown with the cotton. It is also veiy usual to run a plough through 
the field while the plants are standing and sow barley, carrots, 
metha, &c., generally for fodder ; but there is very often a decent 
crop of barley caught in this way. A' cotton field may have in this 
way tiree or four crops in it at one time. There are no varieties 
of cotton. The usual short stapled sort of the Punjab plains with 
bushes 3 or 4 feet in height is grown eveiywhere. Two factories 
for cotton-ginning and one for cotton-pressing have been opened in 
Khanna since 1900, and an increase in the area imder cotton may 
therefore be expected. 

Miiie. Maize is sown at the end of July (from the beginning to the 
ir»i a* ^ Siwau) after 3 or 4 plougbings with a great deal of 
5 hi!' ‘ ' manure. The best crops are raised in the fields next to tbe site. 
It receives tbe usual number of hoeings (8 or 4), and springs up 
very fast, reaching a height of 7 or 8 feet and growing as well in 
B5t, irrigated and nnirrigated, as in Dhaia land, provided that it 
gets sufficient manure, 'fho crop ripens in 60 to 70 da^, and is 
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reaped at the end of October and be^nning of November. There are CHAP.II.A. 
generally two to four cobs on a stdk. Maize is the best crop of all Agticiature 
for the cultirator. It does not i-eqnire much labour in preparation, 
and few waterings are necessary if the rains are good. The yield 
is very great, the value of the crop being next to that of cane, 
while it has the advantage of a very speedy return. The mminddr 
lives on maize for some months, and it is a good, wholesome food. 

The stallffi are also very fair fodder, and last for some time. The 
ordinary maize of the Dhaia has cobs about 7 or 8 inches in 
length, with a fair-sized seed of a yellow colour. A species known 
as batalan is grown in the B^t. It has a shorter cob and a smaller 
grain, but it is said to ripen in 2^ months to 3 of the ordinary 
maize, and for this reason the seed is used by the Dhaia people when 
there has been a break in the rains and sowings are late. 

Wheat is grown in the unirrigated lands of tlie Bet and the Wheat, 
canal lands and a few uninigated parts of the Dhaia; and at the 
wells eveiywhere. It is sown during October and November, as 5 ns. 
the cultivator has time for it; the unirrigated crops being taken 
first, so that the moisture be not lost. The unirrigated lands, 
where not manured, have received a number of ploughiugs in the 
cold weather, or rather ought to have, for the oiiiinary Muham- 
madan cultivator of the B?t seldom does his duty to the soil. In 
tlie manured lands of the Bet and the irrigated Dhaia the cmp 
follows maize, in which case the preparation consists of 2 or 8 
ploughings ; or, if the land has had a fallow, there have been winter 
ploughbgs as in the ordinary unirrigated lands. When the crop 
has sprung it receives in nidi lauds of the Dhaia a top dressing of 
all the manure then available, and several waterings and hoeings. 

The waterings are at intervals of 15 days at least. The crop is 
reaped towards the end of April or the beginning of May. The 
grain is eaten or sold, and the straw used as fodder for bullocks. 

The wheat grown everywhere is the bearded red variety com- vareiieiof 
mon to the Province, and is called hnak or ghm or Ul-ltwmh The 
grain of the B^t is said to be better than that of the Dhab (to a 
native’s taste), as the flour is said to be more sticky when moistened 
and pleasanter in flavour. It .appears to be a mo e moist wheat, like 
the English. The varieties to which special names are given are un- 
common, and only gi-own in irrigated laud. They are:— 
beardless red wheat with a slightly higher stalk and a larger grain 
than the common kind. The yield is said to be better; but the 
straw is hard and not good for foddew The flour is much the same. 
Budli-lchdni or (hidk is a white wheat, also beardles', much the same 
in appearance as the last. The flour is veiy white, and much used 
by halwdis for making sweetmeats. The straw is said to be haifl 
and poor fodder. Phaman or hd laml- is a very tall variety, 
growing to a height of 4 or 5 feet in good well land. The 
grain is large, but said to be hard and not good for flour, and the 
straw is refused-by llie cattle. The yield is superior to that of any 
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CEAP.IIiA. jt ^g@j jjq 4 appggj. foundation there is forjthe 

Agriculture preference for the common wheat, or how much it is due to pre- 
jud'ce ; but the use of these varieties is not spreading. 

Batiojr. ^ The cultivation of barley does not differ from that of wheat. 
Welker, a! R. There are no recognized varieties, except a sort called Kabuli jm, 
5 lie. which is grown in places, and has a whiter grain than ordmary 
barley. Barley is much hardier than wheat, is sown later and 
ripens earlier, being in the ground about 5 months to 6 of wheat. 
TOeat cannot be sown later than November, but barley will ger- 
minate, and give some yield even when sown as late as the 
end of December. When the moisture in the soil has dried, and 
there has been no fall of rain in October and November, the 
zaii-Ui/fdr will go on in hope of shower.'* as late even as Christmas ; 
and if there is rain at this time he will sow late barley (called 
Kanauii), and get avery poor crop, which gives, a yield, perhaps 
not one-quarter of a good one, bit still something to keep him alive. 
Sowings are occasionally as late as January 10th ; and if the sub- 
sequent rains are heavy the yield of grain may be a very decent 
one, though the stalks are never more than 1 to 1| feet high. 

Oram. Gram is not usually sown by itself. It appears to require a 
good deal of moisture to make it geminate, though the plant is 
5 117. ' hardy enough afterwards ; and it is only in a year of heavy rainfall 
that a large area is sown with it alone. The people say that the 
crop depends entirely on the rain of Sawan, i.e,, the earliest monsoon 
rains, and that if these are scanty, however good the subsequent 
falls may bo, the crop will come to nothing. The sowings com- 
mence from mid September and go on for two w'eeks only, as it is 
useless to sow it after tlie first week of October. It is reaped, fii-st 
of all the spring crops, early in April. Gram is not groivn ,in the 
Bet, the sod not being suitable. 

Mii-a gram The gi'oat nuirrigated crop of the Dhaia is a mixture of gram 

mS Tjhrat or gj.|;|jgj. .,y|]gnt gr barley, sometimes with both, and called hma 
in all cases. It is sown in October, not later than the end of that 
month, in land that has had a year’s fallow, and been prepared 
during the winter by ploughings. The seed is drilled in, and every 
eighth or tenth drill is sown with samn or rape. ’Siesarsim 
ripens first, and is cut at the end of March, the rest being ready 
about April 10th. The reason for sowing two cr-ops together is 
clearly that both of them ai’e noft likely to fail in the same season. 
The sarsoa is something over and above the regular crop of the field; 
and, if a success, gives a handsome return. In some years the, 
wheat or barley is the bettor crop, and in some the gram ; but it 
must be a very bad year in which both, as well as the sarson, 
fail, ^e hem is cut and threshed as one crop ; and no attempt is 
.made to reap the grains separately. The mixed grain is sold, and 
people seem to prefer the meal made of it, because it is cheaper than 
pure wheat, and still has some in it; but it is easy to separate the 
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wheat and gram by means of a ckdmo or iron sieve, which allows CEAPJI,a. 
the wheat grains to pass thi-ongh, and not the gi'am. Ent 'this .Agricnltaie 
is very rarely used as yet. Sarsmi, besides being grown in the he/n-a 
.fields, is also sometimes cultivated in irrigated patches as a single and 
.crop. Tdrdrmm{Brassica entca) rarely takes its place. The sarson 
is either made into oil in the village presses, or brought to market 
and sold in seed. Almost eveiy field of berra yields sarson too ; 
but m our crop returns and produce estimates the land is only 
shown as under the fomer, as it is impossible to estimate the 
areas and yields separately. 

The Kharff pulses are veiy numerous, the principal ones sown k h a t £ t 
in the DMia being moih {Phaseohs aeonitifolm), wmg (P. Mungo), * 

mash (P. Bozhirgii) with inferior varieties called mungli, malm, &c. o o r a o » 
These are sown sometimes in July in laud that has had a Eabi crop, 
and reaped by the end of October. Light sandy soils are well 
suited to them, and a mixture of one or two of the varieties is the 
general crop. Tlie yield of grain is seldom very good ; but the 
straw is very strengthening fodder. Except in the lighter soils, 
which will not bear it, the Kharff crop of the uplands is a mixture 
of the millets and these pulses. The great miUet is either sown 
•wide, when the object is to develop the heads for grain (jowdr) or 
t;hiok with a view to the fodder (chmi), The times of sowing and 
-reaping are the same as for the pulses. Where, as in the easteni por- 
tion of District, there is a great deal of well irrigation, and the well 
cattle are dependent on the fodder raised in the unimgated land, the 
crop is always the mixture of moi/i, &c., with c/wm except where 
the .soil is sandy, and only a pulse can be giwvn. The crop grows 
up very dense, tiie millet having a very sm^l head, and never reach- 
ing more than a height of about 4 feet. The people begin cutting 
■'the whole as green fodder in August, and go on using it for two 
•months till the crop has ripened. Tlie heads of the chani 
are occasionally picked for the grain; but generally the mixed 
crop is cut down and given without any attempt to get the 
grain of the pulses. It is intended that the cattle should get 
the grain as well as the straw; for it would be a short-sighted 
policy to keep out the former, as the cultivator well knows. 

In Jagraon Tahsfl there is not the same necessity for a strength- 
ening fodder; and very fine joivik is grown. Thera is the 
same mixture of pulses ; but the inillet seed is in veiy small amount 
and the stalks come up at intervals and grow to a height often of 
8 or 10 feet, and have very fine heads, which almcst weigh them 
down. The pulses also have a fair yield of grain ; and only the 
straw and jowdr stalks are used for fodder. In the Jangal vfilages 
the spiked millet (hdgra) sometimes takes the place of jofiodn'. In 
the 'B(!t chan'i or fodder alone is grown, the soil not suiting the 
pulses of the Dhnia. Thera is no yield of grain. Mash (called tndh) 
takes the place in the Bet of mih, &o., but it is grown only in the 
new and'moister lands -adjoining the river. Aftwiy is also 'grown 
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()HAP.II,A. alone or mixed -with irdsJr, bnt cliam is the sole Eharif crop intlie 
Agriraltoe hands of tlio Pukka Bet. 

ifaMiirand Jlfussfli’ (Icutils) have been already mentioned as being somi 
""o Of d oil “ ’’ecoverod Bet land for the first 2 or 3 years. The crop 
TPiiiitor, J.B., is cut for fodder, or the grain is eaten as ddl. It is only in tlie 
5 fii’gt year that it is gi’own by itself, the seed being usually mixed 
with barley. Barley and massar is the corresponding crop in the 
Bft to herni in Dhaia. An occasional field of {ahi) linseed 
will be found in the BAt. Rice {mmji, dim) is grown in places 
along the river in completely new land. It is a very coarse sort, 
and the market price is about 30 seers a rupee. The whole area 
under it is only 2,500 acres. ¥hen a new piece of land turns up, 
it is ploughed roughly a couple of times, the grass (dii) often bsing 
left standing, and the rice sown. There is perhaps no crop at all; 
bnt generally a fair yield. There is no transplanting, and the crop 
ripens in forty days from sowing. 

MiBOBiiano- These are the principal crops, and the remaining ones may be 
liisposed of briefly. Sati {mtalam jnncea) is gi’own in iin- 
Sorio* irrigated lands in sufficient amount to make the necessary ropes 
i»er,s.ji. j^gyicTiitural purposes. It is ready in October, and is cat 
and steeped in the village ponds, the process causing a most 
offensive odoru-. It is then taken out, dried in the sun, the fibres 
pirlled apart and worked by the hand into thin ropes, which are 
again steeped and then beaten (skutohed). These thin ropes are 
then twisted into others of the necessary thickness. Saiihtha 
[hihism camabhm) is grown round the edge.sof cane fields some- 
Migo, times. Indigo is grownin a few Muhammadan villages, piTncipally 
in the Bft. The gr-een crop is steeped, and the dye made into 
balls after the usual native method. Poppies are grown in a few 
villages for ? post and a catch crop of Icmigni or china is occasionally 
taken at the wells in a bad year when the price of grain is high. 
Tobacco is grown at the wells in fields which have borne aKharif 
crop. It is sown in plots at the beginning of April, is transplanted 
in a week or ten days, and is out in May. It requires a great 
deal of manure and constant watering. The Muhammadan culti- 
vators of the Bet (Aram, Giijar, &c.) grow a great deal ; but there 
is also some in the Dhaia. Melons, mtrsk (hharUm), or water 
[Mika], are grown in the Bet, in unirrigated land. The crop is 
sown in April, and tlie melons come into the market in May, and 
go on through June, There is of courae a veiy large demand for 
them in the town of Ludhiana; and the gi’een-gi’oeers [sahd-famlt) 
buy them from the cultivator by the field, when it is knoum what 
the crop is likely to be. The price realized is sometimes very 
high, and is generally Bs. 20 to Bs. 80 an acre. The expense of the 
iirmire is considerable; but tbe crop is a paying one to the oulti- 
v.tior. There is a second crop of water-melons in the Kharff, 
sown in July and picked in October-Kovember. Garlic {lamn) 
^and onions (piaa), are also grown after the Eabi. In the Dhaia 
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llio cultirator jjiws a few square yiirds of tlio latter for his own CHAPJI,A. 
consumption ; but in the 13i5t large fields arc grown and sold to Aerictiltnr# 
the grpcn-grocors. Lmnu fetches a high price, and is liought like 
melons by tiie field. Pcpi)or {mirch) is also grown in Artiin and oMctopi!''”' 
Gtijar ^nllagcs. All sorts of natirc vegetables are giwni in the 
wells in the llet. They are .mf {fmiiciilnm viihjarr), dhania 
(coriander), pot-afoes, arhi (edible arum), .iiilijam (tuniips), mnli 
(radishes), ajwdin, hliini hh-i (cucumbers). 

The cotton at the wells is usually followed by a green fodder 
cron of welliii (fenugreek), seiiji (trefoil) grown alone or mixed 
with barley or by a croji of carrots, which are largely oaten 
by the people themselves and also given to cattle. 

Seed is ordinaiily jmt at the following rate ])oi‘ lAgah nairsof 
(hachelia): — gi'am li ^cr.s; wheat 10; maize A ; molh and mung 1 ; 
wish 1 J ; rice 10; and cotton S .and sugarcane 10 maunds. These 
rates prcviiil throughonl the Di-slrict e.vcopl in llie .lagnion and 
Ludhiana. Talwils where the rate for wlicat in unin'ignted lands is 
1.0 Sirs and in woll-imgalcd 20 sers. 

Some of tho minor calamities of season, and of the pests from Minor »■ 
which tho crops suffer, arc noted below : inniitim. 

.'Ii 7 (i.«t or nanl is a north wind wiiich blows for a day or 
two aijout lihiidon, 22nd (middle of September), and liroaks the 
maizo sfalLs, besides injuring in a les*; degree the cane and cotton. 

Tho name is that of a demon who is supimsed to cross tho country 
on his way fi’om tho hills to Ceylon, and to .spre.ad rain amongst tho 
crops in his course, which is generally only a few railc.s wide. His 
advent is followtsl by tho aiipoarancc of tho bird called mamok 
(wagtail) ; and i.s re.ally tlio beginning of the cold weather. Witness 
the couplet:— 

"Blrndon! by your 22nd day Agat sots out for Limka; tho 
streams and water bccorao controlled; the butter hardens." 

Fro.sl doe.s a good deal of ham {jwh mislid is iho oxprossio)i I'toit. 
used) to thccano and to tho late cotton (sometimes), as well ns to 
the samm in tlie Ihibi. It does not appear to affect tho wheat and 
gram ; Imt tho wheat and barley, when the grains arc forming in 
tlio heads, arc very liable to lie bliglilcd by cold winds from tho iiiij.iit. 
north or west, tho oast wind.s iiro alw'uy.s mild. This i.s called Inlla 
mirlii and tho peo])lc have no very clear account to give of what 
happens. They ssiy that they find some morning that tho grain is 
blighted, and tho heads tuni yellow and witlior. llail-slorms {goU, IM. 
galk) occur almost annually somowhoro or other in the District, 
either in the month of October or in March. Tho Klmrff or part of 
it is generally reapal at tho time that tho autumn storms come; 
but considerable injuiy is sometimes dono to tho pulses. Tho Babi 
.always suffers sco'oroly from hiiil whon it falls, tho wheat and barley 
stalks lioiiig snapped, and tho gram pods broken off. In a few 
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days the crop gets a yellow withered appearance. A hail-storm 
generally passes across some part of the District to a width of one 
or two miles, but the total injury dono is never’ very considerable, 
only a few fields in any village being affected as a rrue. Lightning 
does occasional injury to fields of cotton, pulses and smi in the 
autumn. Locusts {aim, ii$) appear at places every third or fourth 
year, and go across some of the villages in a line two or thi’ee miles 
wide, eating up everything. Their appearanco is generally in 
September-October (Bhadon-Assoj), Their ravages have never 
been so extensive as to cause a general calamity ; and the injury is 
usually partial, like that of hail-storms. are gi’een cater- 
pillars which attack the gram and sarson stalks. Good rains in tb'e 
cold weather will kill them, but if the rains are short th^ are most 
destructive to unirrigated crops ; much worse than locusts, because 
they are universal and come every year. They hve in holes, and 
come out during the night to work. Hard soils suffer most. And 
in places at least half of the gram crop is sometimes eaten by them. 
Knngi, or red rust, is said by the natives to be caused by a tiny 
insect that appears on lie wheat or barley heads when rain is 
followed by clouds. It affects the crops in Magh-Chet when the 
ears are beginning to form, and covera them with a fine dust, 
yellow or red, under which the gi’ain shrivels. General injury is 
done by hmgi at rare intervals, the last bad year for it having 
been 1875. It often appears, but a few days of sunshine drive it 
away. Kmgi affects irrigated as well as unirrigated crops, Young- 
cane plants are attacked by a caterpillar called kimw and full 
grown cane by small insects called tela (black) and jmh (white). 
Tela also attacks cotton. Cane and cotton are cleared of these by 
rain, otherwise the juice of the cane becomes watery and poor. 
Wbiteants {seonh) attack the roots of the unirrigated Rabi crops 
inahsoils, and do a great deal of injury in some years. The cure 
for them, as for all other pests, is rain. 

Field rats also do Some harm in light soil, but have never 'come 
to be much of a pest. SmM caterpillars and wbiteants do much 
more injury than anything else to the unimgated crops, Jackals 
eat the maize all over the District, and the destruction caused by 
pigs in the villages under Ludhiana has been noticed in Chapter I 
(page 18). Hei'ds of deer wander all over the fields, but they 
are not so numerous as to cause much injury. People put up in 
places sticks with cloth attached to scare the deer off (called darne). 
Platforms {mnna) are erected on the trees or on sticks stuck in the 
grounds for the purpose of watching the maize mi joiod/r fields and 
boys sit on these sci’eaming and fo’ing mud pellrfs from slings 
(jopifl). A rude fiddle made of half a gourd, with a piece of gut 
stretched across it, is used in the-B^t for frightening the pigs from 
the cane. The noise may be heard at a- great distance. The' 
cultivators also light fires mong their fields for the same purpose, 
and have.to watoh all night. In, most inlfeges aijahhi or. watchman, 
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is appointed, ivbosc duty it is to -wnudui' about the fields and see CHAP.II, A. 
that cattle do not stray amongst the crops. H cattle are caught Agricnlturo 
ti'espassmg, tho ower is fined a couple of sevs of grain, which is 
paid to the watcher, who also receives an allowance from tho 
whole village at harvest time. Watching at night is not usual, moo. 
-except where, in places, the habit of pilfering from the fields 
has become common, or in tho neighbourhood of Harm villages, or 
of the towns. 

The principal weeds are pid:i, hnmmhln and lehi. The two Noxions 
first ara so named from their resemblance to tho onion and the 
safflower, and the last is the common tliistlc. All three floiu'ish 
throughout the District; but the Bet appears to suit them best. 

Fidzi does the most harm and a givat part of the cultivator’s time 
is taken up in rooting it out of his fields. This process is not 
attended with much success in the B6t or in Muhammadan villages, 
and one often sees a field of wheat completely killed down by it. It 
appears to be impossible to clear the land of it altogether, for thero 
is a fresh growth every year ; and, if left alone, it would veiy soon 
cover the fields. Other leas common weeds are, hithn clmtri modi, 
jamcM, liamal, hami. 

It win be seen from Table 18 of Part B. that in tho 20 years CaitiTatod 
1882-1902 the cultivated area increased by over 30,000 acres. In “«»• 
1901-02 it amounted to over four-fifths of the total area of the District. LSforM*! 
The total area " available for cultivation not yet cidtivated ” is over raHo is o 
52,000 acres, and there is little pi-ospect of this being to any great 
extent reduced. Canal inigation, as will be seen below, has reached 
its limit in this District. The proportiou borne by the Eabi and 
Kharif harvests to tlie total area cropped is shoum in Table 19; 
there is an increasing tendency for the Rabi to predominate, owing 
to the facilities afforfed by canal irrigation and the good prices 
obtainable for wheat. 

ill’. Gordon Walker thus discussed the past and future of improva 
agriculture in Ludhiana c“unre”a n d 

“The affrioulliire which I have described in tho preceding para- 
graphs is of much the same cHii-acter ns it has been for the last 
century or two. Wilhthe inerpase of population the land has come to bo 
more heavily manured and cropped, but the innuner of tilling it has 
remained unchanged. No new staples have been introduced within 
recorded memory. Tho agriculture is, I think, perfectly sound, and it 
would not.be easy to show a Jat how he could do better with the capital 
at his disposal. A better sugarcane mill may take the place of the present 
clumsy machine, and improvements may be effected in the form of the 
plongh; but 1 do not see that much is to bo done in tlie way 
of introdaoing new staples or manores. There are some paints in 
whiclitbe people might be instructed; but there are not many in the 
present system which could be pointed out as roally * faulty. A Jat 
would willingly adopt any.real improvement within his means, as be is 
not prejudiced. For the ordinary cultivator of the Bet one has only to 
set up Ills ncighbonr, the Arain or the Hindn Jat of the Uliaia, ns an 
example of what he might do.'* 
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CE^I,A. Foreign seeds of maize, cotton, jowdr and carrots wo recently 
AgricTatnre tried but rritli no sricwss, probably because tlio lanmcldrs did not 
pay full attention to tliem. 

Loans under tbc Agincullumts ’ Loans Act are not popular, and 
there is but littlo demand for loans under Land ImproTcments Loans 
Act. Tlic delays and fomalities connected -with laMvi, and the 
rigid system of ropajnnents which takes no acconnt of bad hamsts 
aecomit for its unpopularity. The total amounts advanced under 

the Land Improvement 
and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts during the 10 years 
ending September 1901 are 
shown in the margin, to- 
gether with the sums wilt- 
ten off as irrecoverable 
during the same period, 
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and the amounts outstanding on 30th September 1901. 

oondTsT'o! economical position of the landholders of the Disti’ict 

tiia ngricni. w discusscd at somo length at pages 422/. of the Famine Eoport 
a°Br mo“r" ’“stauccs .Selected as 

cages rfknd! typical. lu fulwdlug these figures, the tSettlomont Officer wrote 
as follows 


" The District lias a vivov f i'ovitaf>o ou llio Sutloj of about CO miles, 
and stretches to tlio sontli of it some 20 or SO. Tlio nlliiviiil tract between 
the river and Iiigli land is moro o-iitoiisivo than in most Districts, reaching 
inland 5 Or 0 iniios. It is inhabitoii by Huliaminadniis of tlio Kiijpiit 
and tinjar tribes, who foini about a sixth of the iigricnlturiil popuktioB 
of tho ryliole Dislrict, The upland tract is almost entirely in tbo hands of 
Jats, princip.ally Hindu', who form about tivo-lhirds of tho whole agri- 
cultural population of tho District. The dillorenoe iu the condition of tho 
inhabitants of tbeso two tracts is so very marked llmt it will bo bettor to 
givo a separate account of each. 

''Iho Botor alluvial tract has a nipst foilllo soil, requiring very 
littlo exertion from man for its cnltivalion. If tho overflow from tlio 
river fail, the Kliiirif harvest may bo bad j but it is not probable lliat llioro 
will be a laiiuro of vain tho saino yrar, and a good llabi crop makes up 
tho deficiency. The water is so near the s'urlaco that it can be raised 
with littlo exortion in any aniounl for irrigation, tyiiat the people dread 
is excess of flood from tlio river rather ihaii dninglit, Notiiithstaiicling 
these advantages, the Eajpuls and Guj.irs who own and cnlfivate the 
laud are in a very bad condition. Nutnrally indolent and thriftless, 
they are tho worst cultiv.ntors and tho most reckless .speiulors of .any 
money that conies into their hands. They hayo no idea of regulating 
their oxpcuditiuro by their means and are oonsoqnently in tho power ot 
the money-lenders, who are too willing lo make advances ou tho security 
of tho land. I Jieliovo that all tho owners in this tract are in debt, imd 
most of them deeply. They have no property except tho jewelry of their 
women and a few cattle. Their honses are ' squalid ; they hove none 
hut eavthonwaro dishes, seldom any store of gr.ain i and they are 
generally ilepf.ndont for their daily fond on thoir iiioiicy-leiiders, whose 
terms preehulo the chance of any part of the produce remaining in their 
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“Ttese remarks apply to tlie otraers of the land. The condition of Ecotomifl 
the tenants is for several reasons much superior. Bent is generally 'ogrimi. 
paid-in kind, so that the distinction between tenants-at-will »nd occupancy turists.^ Sales 
tenants isnotmarked. Of late years, owing to the influx of grain prinoi- mort- 
pally, there has been a great demand for labour in and about the town B'Sesofland. 
of Ludhidna ; and men have been drawn away largely from cultivation. 

A tenant can earn three to eight annas a day by manual labour, and thus 
add largely to his means of subsistence. The Rdjput proprietors, who aro 
themselves much above working as coolies, are really at the mercy of their 
tenants. I have heard of many cases in which n tenant with occupancy 
rights, holding of a Edjput proprietor, cultivates a small portion only of 
his land; the propiietor receiving as his sham of the produce what is 
worth actually less than the Government assessment of the holding. 

" I can givo no reliable figures as to the amount of indebtedness of the 
various classes at this stage of tho Sottlemont. All of tlio propHotors 
in the Bfit are probably in debt, most of them deeply, and very few of 
the tenants. 

" Turning to the Dhiiia or npland tract of the District, wo see a 
very different picture. The countiy stretches to tho south, a clear and 
fertile plain unbroken br a single stream. The soil is light and capable 
of yielding the richest staples. In tho 'eastern part of the District the 
water is near the surface, and a large proportion of the land is irrigated ; 
while towards the west the soil becomes lighter and moi e mixed with 
sand, and irrigation rarer. But tho people (Jats) are much the same 
eveiywhei^. They make the best use of tho laud that their knowledge 
admits of, and are most frugal in their mode of life, eating whatever . 
grain is in season, and spending little money in extravagance. The 
people are almost entirely cultivating owners. The tenants that there 
aro consist principally of (1) owners cultivating the land of other oTOors; 

(2) village menials. 

"In the small populous portion of the District adjoining Ambfilathe 
land is mostly irrigated, 'and the conditions are a little diflerent. But in 
the greater poriion, roughly .speaking all to the south and west of the rail- 
way, the proportion of land irrigated is small. The soil though light and 
sandy is most fertile ; and In a good year the supply of grain from a holding 
is much more than snfiicient fur the support of the household. The siirplna 
is either stored or sold, and the proceeds laid away or lent If there is 
a scanty rainfall, the people are not at a loss. What generally happens 
is this. There is no fodder for the cattle (is there i> no land left for 
grazing in the whole District), and the cows and buff.iloos aie sold for 
almost nothing, or die. The men of the family leave the other members 
to subsist as they can on tbe store of gnm or money hoarded, and go to 
seek work elsewhere. Few zamtnddrs’ houses in the District ore without 
a cart; and the men, yoking their bullocks, not now required for agri- 
culture, into tins, go ofi to Lahore, Peshawar and Delhi, conveying goods 
for hire. In a few months they return with earnings sufficiont to live over 
the bad harvest. 

"The seasons have been paitioularly good recently, and tbe high price 
of grain has brought a good deal of money into tho agriculturists' hands. 

Some of them speak of being in debt; but iheie aro very few indeed who 
owe more than a couplo of good harvests will pay off. The debts they 
refer to are temporary, and tbe creditor is generally a brother proprietor. 


only cause of their indebtedness, T may add, is their CHAP.n,Ai 
. Special allowance was made for their habits in fixing tho . ^ 

assessment, which is comparatively light. gnculture 
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CHAPJIiA. In vory few Tillages is there a professionnl raoney •lender. Tho Iiohebi 
Asrictiiture appearance to the prosperity of tho people. Brass 

“ ™ dishes nro always to be foand in tliom, and there is Eonernlly a sloro af 

Emotuio grain and Bomo money hoarded. The women all wear silver jcnolry. Most 
th8^'a°riouf thrto COWS Or buffalo cows, und someibing is made by 

turiatsTSs selling tl'® yo^g or * 1^0 gM. 

"The castom in (his tract is for a tenant, inTarlnWy in tho ease of 
Bugoso aod, leniinis, and nsnally in tho case of lenants-at-will, topaya 

consolidated rent, that is, the Gorommont demand and something over. 
This system does nut appear to work so well for the tenants, who sre not 
generally men of sufficient means to bear the burden of a bad year; and 
debt is not mieommon amongst them. 

“In coiiclnsion, 1 slinnid sny that tbo condition of the a^icnlhrsl 
population was most fiourisliiiig, c.xc>'pt in tho lands along the river. Ihe 
owners in that tract are mosily indebted, many whole villages being mort- 
gaged Among tlie J»t owners tbe amount of debt is very small. 1 regret 
that I can give i.o iignri s at present ns to the amount of indebtedness. 
Occupancy tenants hold less tlmn 5 per cent, of the whole cultiration. 
They are well off in the low-lands, and not sn prosporons in the higher 
lands. On the whole I should not say that they were generally in debt. 
Tenan(s-at-will hold abont 20 per cent, of the cnllivatod land; but a large 
proportion of these have also land of tlioir own, or are village servants, 
having other I’loans of eking imt a livcliliood. Tenants depending entirely 
for sap I ort on tlndr holdings do not form a great part of tho agiionitnral 
community. This elo'S is, as a rule, free from dek” 

wMer’ s7 ^ Appondices (No. Vo.— c) to the tieir Settlement 
§ ■ ' Eopoi't was collectod eueh information as eonld bo obtained rebting 

to tho tianafoi'8 of land dnring the last 80 yeaw. The general 
result may be stated for tbe irhole Distiict that two per cent, of 
the area has been sold in tbe last 30 years, and that at pi’osent 
eight per cent, is held in mortgage with possession, these proportions 
being fairly equal everywhere except that in Jagnion the aim 
inoitgaged is 12 percent. Mortgages without possession am veiy 
raiooimnon. One agiicultuiist will not adyance money to another 
unless ho gets land into his possession snfBcientto give a fair I’eturii; 
Avhilo tho nioney'-londmg classes give credit on lunning accounts, or, 
if the boiTower’s ciiedit is not good, on land transfennd to them. 

“Tim ri‘gi.sti'iitioii ratnrna showed that llio iiumbor of transfers 
pravions to 1865 w.is lorv small j but lliot it has not varied very 
much (luring the throe periods nf Cve years, 1806—80. Tho genoml 
question of what the causes ore which have led to tlie transfers since 1865 
is a very wide one. Thov cannot be a sign either of want of prosperity 
OP of undue pi'cssurfl of the latni-rovenne, for the agricnltnral population 
has never bcon so well off as during iliese fiftcon years, and tho profits of 
cultivation have nover been so great. Tliero can be no donbt that, on tho 
contrary, they indicate prospeiiiy, and may ho dne to extrovagance 
'resulting from a sudden influx nf wenltli. It is remnvkahlo that the propor- 
tion of area in inorigage shonhi be higher in Jagrfion than in the other 
Tahsils, althongli we know ihnt the condition of the Jnts hero is superior 
to tlmt of the agricnltnral population of any other part. Itshonld also be 
added that mortgages are lery often not due to any real prsssnro of debt; 
bnt moiely a met'iod of laisiiig money temporarily inquired; and sotna- 
times, t.i 0 , they nr.' ii irere form of tenure. 
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In tliD iiDxt pince it is imporinnt to seo into wiinso imnds the trAns* CEAP-IIii- 

ferred land has come. In 
the margin is on abstract ^ 
of Appendices Vo. and b. Oordon. 
of the Settlement Report. FjqJ"’ ®‘ 
The inference from this * 
is that the agricnlturists 
conld hold their own 
against the class whose 
profession is money-lend- 
ing far better than in 
. — — mojl Districts of the Pro- 
vince; The JaU of the uplands, at all events seldom allowed an outsider to 
ncguiro permanently any land in a village commnnity. The right of 
pre-emption was generally claimed and insisted on. Every well-to-do 
Jat who has saved a little money will rndeavonr to invest it in a mortgage 
of land, and eoine of the tribe have estahlishi-d very large money-lending 
connections. Amongst the .Miiha-ninadans of all tribes, too, there are 
a good nnmher of men who hold land in mortgage. It would never he 
difficult for a cultivator in tlie uplands to raise a loan on his hmd from 
a co-sharer; and this could generally be done also in most parts of the 
lowlands. But there is often a prejnilice against borrowing money except 
fiotn a regular money-lender. There are some very largo benkera of the 
regular money-lending classes in Lndlii&na, JagrAon, Raikot and Mdclihi- 
wdrd, who carry on a large business with the villagers, and also some 
scattered over tlie District j but the mass of the Jat population can get 
on without any assistimee,' and have genet ally some onsn in hand. The 
total ontstnnding debt on mortgnga isretnrned as upwards of Rs. 20,00,000 
or about two years of Che revenue demand. Of the money owed on book 
debt we hove no details.” 

Speaking generally we may say tliat the Jand is passing from the Bales a n a 
hands of the inferior onltiTators to those of the Hindu Jats. This 
applies, however, principally to the Dhaia lands, as those in the ihH« 21 0/ 
are inferior and not considered by the Jats as worth acquiring. 

Befoi’e the passing of the Land Ahenation Act (Xn of 1900) the 
general tendency was for the Dhaia lands to pass to the Hindu Jats 
while the B^t lands went to the sdhuim. Since the passing of the 
Act transfers have been comparatively few. For some time the 
zaminddrs irnderstood that the Government had prohibited the 
transfer of land altogether, and so lately as September 1903 the 
Deputy Commissioner reportkl that the attitude of the people was 
one of interested curiosity. There are no Co-operative Credit 
Societies in the District, and little prospect of their being instituted. 

The Jat always invests his money in land, and the Muhammadan in 
the Bet has no money to invest. 

A special dif&onlty in connection with the definition of the 
term agiicultuiist has been experienced in this District by 
sub-registrars. The paiwans’ copies of the Eecord of the Begnlar 
Settlement (1851) were desti'oyed by order of the Director of Land 
Eecoi’ds in 1895. Hence applicants for registration have to produce 
certified copies fiem the District Eccord Boom to prove their status 
as agriculturists to the sub-registrar. In some cases sub-registrars 
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j’ofeiTcd to tbe Collector to fmcl out ivlictlicr iJio alieticcs fulfilled 
tlie definition of agiicnltuvists. This proccdui'o Avas trouhlosomc, 
expensiTe, and dilatory, and threw extra work on Eovonuo and 
Regiatvation oflBciak • To meet this difficulty lists haTc been pre- 
pared for each Tillage showing the persons (not being members ol 
agricultural tribes) who wero entered as owners or occupancy tenanh! 
in the Regular Settlements. Copies of these lists are now distributed 
to and tho agriculturist alionoo takes a certificate from 

the jiatmn to the effect that his name or that of his ancestor occuis 
on the list. The general effect of the Act, as stated by the Deputy 
Commissioner in Ms report for the year 1902-08, has been good. The 
Miilwa Jat has always been m the habit of investing bis spare cash 
in laud, and now that tbe competition of the HcHivldrs lias dis- 
appeared tlie extraneous factor wliicb used to rnlo tbo price ot 
land, the fact that the seller was in the power of tbo biyer and his 
inferior in cunning, has disappeared likeunge. Hence land has 
regained its natural value, tbe Jat bny’S it or takes it on mortgage 
from bis compatriot for what it is worth to him as an investment, 
and the result has beon a general appreciation in the value of land. 
The Deputy Commissioner considers that the educated Sikli com- 
munity is the class vrhich is likely to benefit most from the passing 
of tbe Act. Tbe Jat loves litigation and for choice employs a 
pleader of his own class. Tho pleader— and the impetus lately given 
to Sikh education will increase the class— reaps rich fees and invests 
them in land. There can be little doubt that tbe Hindu Jat vrill in 
course of time exprepriate bis Miibammadan fellow-tribesman from 
the rich lands of the Dhaia, and leave him only tho inferior and 
degenerating land of the'lMt. From the point of view of extensive 
cultivation this cannot be corisiderod othonrise than as a gain to 
the community at largo. 

From what has been written in Chapter I as to the .ahsonce of 
grazing ground, it may bo inferred that tho District is not adapted 
for cattle-breeding. 

Bullocks are univeraally used for agricultural work; and be 
must be a very poor man who can only afford a buffalo, this animal 
being considered the sign of poverty in a cultivator. The bullocks 
are either bred in the ■^gos, or impoited from the cattle-breeding 
tracts to tbe south (ffinsi, &c.), being brought up in droves by 
dealers who go from villago to village, generally a few weeks 
before the Baisakhi and Dfmili fairs, on their way to Amiitsai’. 
It is difficult to detemine extictly what proportion of the cattle 
used in agriculture are bred in the District; but it is probable that 
between toree-fourthe and half of those in Samritla aro imported. 
In Jagiuon there is still some grazing land loft, and the gi'eater 
part of the cattle in use ai’e probably bred in the Tahsfl; hut there 
are also large purchases from dealere. The people of the Jangal 
are Yovy fond of buying cattle, using them for the few months dming 
which agiioultural operations go on, and then selling them, thus 
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sa™g the keep for sovoral months. The homo-bred oattlo aro CHAP.II,A 
said to ho hettov for the -work than those imported, hecanse, ap- 
pareiitly, the former aro slall-fcd all their lives, ■wliilc the latter, 
liaving l)een raised on grazing, feel the change, and cannot do well pte™® mmp. 
on the sfrav •wliich they have to eat for ii great part of the year. Aprioiiitumi 
A hiilloek costs fi-oin Hs. 20 to 25, if two years old ; and Rs. 40 
to (JO, if of full irorkiiig age. At tiro years’ old ho is yoked in the 
plough; and works in this (ill he is four, when he is put to the 
well, ilnllocks go on working (ill 12; but at that age they aro old, 
and they do not live heyond 14 or 15. In fcjamrala and the highly 
cnltivalcd parts of Lndhinna tliey do not last so long, on account of 
the constant haiil work in the sugiircanc mills and at the wells. 

Where (as in Jagraon) the people keep carts, the quality of the 
draught cattle is superior, and one sa>s some very fine bullocks in 
those parts, much higher juices being jiaid, and the animals being 
Ijcttcr looked after. In (ho Ret the cattle are of a very much 
infuiiov s(amj), as they arc only required for the jdough. They 
cost Iis, ] 5 to 20 each, and are honght anywhere. The juice of 
jilongh cattle does not apj)e.ar to have risen since Settlement. 

Jii the months of Baisakh, .let, IWr (April-.)nne) the cattle arc Food ot 
fed on dry straw and grain, the new .straw of the Rahi coming in '' '' ^ 
by the fuk of these months. This is the wor.sb time for them, and a or don 
the working cattle could not get on without the .'.■('/■ or two of grain 
that they get daily. In Smvan and Bhadon there is good grass in 
the Waste, if any is left, and in the fields intended for tlic next 
Rahi, where it is allowwl to grow till the time of the tiawnn jjloiigh- 
ing. The e,tttlc aro grazed on this, and it is also grubbed up and 
given to them in the stall, the grain being slojtpcd. Cutting grass 
IS the work, in .lal. villages, of tlic women, who aro out all day in 
the fields, collocilng Inmdlcs. The cattle iiavo vciy light work in 
these two months, bocanso the welU are not working; and between 
this and the new grass they j)ut on condition. In Asanj aud Half 
of Katak (Hejitember to October) green fodder, either c/iu/'/'i alone or 
mixed with mill, &c., is given; and this is jierhaps the host time of 
the whole j’car foi' the cattle. At the end of Katak the l•hurl^l, &c., 
is cut and stored, and during Jlagar, I’oh, hbigb, and 1‘hiignn the 
dry stalks of clwiri, maize, d'c., are given, and, if necessary, straw. 

Tlio straw is either wliile {mffil hhm), that of barley and wheat, or 
mim, i.r; oivwlli, h/uVi, kc., coloured straw. The latter, esjiecially 
the mnlli straw, is .said to be vciy strengthening. In the month of 
Clict(M!irch)i)atches of green fodder are grown at tho wells, cither 
mllia, )■> liji, &c., or caiTols ; and green wheat or barley is also 
given, but' not commonly in an ordinary year. Speaking generally 
chaff, gi'ass,c/i'(/’r/,,/u/a'r,«eH/f, and the ertished sblks of sugarcane 
and hdjra aro the ju’incijial foddera, sujijjlcmontod in times of scarcity 
by leases of trees. Jiiee-Imsks are sujipnsod to lessen tho yield 
of mill: and are not given to milch-cattlc, unless no other fodder is 
ttvailablo. Oliaff i.'i imported by rail to stipjjlymeut the local supply. 
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CHAP.IIiA. The numbev of milek-cattlo is not more than snfficiont to 
Agriculture supply local wants. Tbei’e is no attempt to keep omvs specially for 

Jtiloh tine '’fflsgss mOStlj 

flordo n olose undoi’-Ludbiuna j and in these the milk is generally bought up 

8“™o™tion would show a cow to 
oveiy Eye or six of the population. In the Bet bufPaloes and cow 
are generally kept; and in the Dhiiia cows. The milk is boiled and 
churned in the usual manner in a cJidiii of earthenware by means of 
a wooden staff [madJmi) twirled round in the hands or by a string. 
The people of tie house use the butter-milk {law) which forms a 
very impoitant part of tie cultivator’s daily food; but the ijh is 
generally sold or kept for the occasion of a mamage, &o. Tlio 
whole supply is not, however, mora than sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the better classes in the villages and in the towns. Cows 
cost about Ra. 20 each in Samnila or Lndbiilna Tabsfls, Init in 
Jagiiion Rs. 3.5 is paid for a better stamp of animal. The buffaloes 
cost Rs. 50 in the two former Tahsfls and Rs. 75 in Jagnion. 

b°di°«r«e° ^ caused annually by cattle-disease, and 

iLffioi e'n t attempts are being made to disseminate infomation on tbo subject 
toaU “ames given by the people are so various, and their accounts 

Cf or lion of the causes often so fanoifol, that it is not easy to identify the 
Fjjj"' different diseases that prevail, Great mortality occurs from ove^ 
svork and insufficient food, especially in a year of drought. In the 
easteni parts of the District nearly the whole of tho Khan'f nnini- 
gated crop is grorra for fodder ; and a failure of the autumu rains 
means that the cattle will get no grass or green ckrri in the autumn, 
and no diy diani .in the months of tho cold weather; while they 
are at the same time' deprived of their usual rast of two or throe 
months, and have constant work at the wells. It is not possible 
that cattle should go all the year roimdon dry straw and grain. Tho 
fo'St effect of drought is to reduce the condition of the cattle, and 
to vender them voiy liable to tbo ordinary ailments if tliey do not 
actu^y ffic of ovenvork and stamtion. Tliere avus a considerable 
loss in this way in 1861 and 18G8, but not in any other year since 
the Re^lar Bettlemont. Besides Ireing sadly overworked and often 
insufficiently fed, the cattle in the eastein villages aro very badly 
housed. Tliey are taken home inside the village, and penned np in 
houses a few feet square, while .their masters aro oujopng tho fresli 
air on tho roof of the house. In the western parts they have much 
better aocommodation, and get plenty of fresh air. 

mwascs pro. ^ ^ ajjy of opidomio 

disease ; also marri. Only two time epidemic diseases amongst 
cattle can be identified, of which tho -first appears to be either 
anthrax fever or malignant sorethroat. It is called gal (join, and 
is very deadly in its Sleots, and also most infectious, attacldng 
buffaloes and bullocks .alike. Tho affected beast gives up its food, 
and a swelling forms in the throat, 'fliis appears to burst intcnially, 
and the majority of animals affected die tho day after the appear* 
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ance'of tlie first symptoms. Ifo attempt is made at a cure ; but it CHAP.II.A. 
is said that, if pui'ging sets iu the second day, the animal mil recover, ig^tnr# 
unless it dies of e:^austion in tan or fifteen days. The disease is 
always present somewhere in the Distiict, and when a village becomes ^ 1 ™““ 
infected, it will lose fifty to a hundred cattle in a few days. Ee- 
coveries are rere. No attempt is ever made to prevent the spread 
of the disease by isolation, buiying carcase®, & It is said to be 
cawied from one village to anotiier by carrion-eating birds, storks 
in particular. 

Foot and mouth disease is called movhhir or morhhvr (also mu Foot «■.“ ^ 
and clityjfe), and is common. It is never veiy deadly; but the 
cattle affected are useless for a long time. It appears to be very 
infectious and crops up here and there almost every year. The 
firet object to which attention should be directed is obviously the 
prevention of the spread of these epidemics from village to village 
and inside of villages ; and it will, of couree, be very difficult to 
indjice the people to do anything for themselves in the matter. 

Of the ordinary ailments, ogu appears to be epilepsy, or otdinar; 
paralysis, the beast affected generally falling down and dying in a ^ ® 
short time. Tdh and lialht, are the effect of cold, and attack 
buffaloes only, the symptom bemg difficulty of respiration. Molch 
is purging in any disease. Kinderpest does not appear to be 
amongst the diseases which attack the cattle of the District. Cattle 
are often lost by overfeeding with meihe or other green fodder 
after having had poor food for some months. IVhen there is a 
break in the rains, and the c/mm' is stunted (called solM), cattle 
getting into the field and grazing fall doAvn and die. This is called 
patha lug gaya, and is apparently choking. 

• A portion of this District, as well as of I’erozepore and hmsm. 
Hissiir .(Sii’sa Tahsil) abuts on a ti’act of country extending shout 
50 miles all rormd the Patiala fort of Bhatinda, which is called the §134.’ ' " 
Jangal, and tho horse of which tract is well knorvn as the Jangal 
horse, the breed beirrg descended from Aiub stallions kept at 
Bhatinda by tho Muhammadan Emperors. Patiala still keeps 
stallions there brrt of inferior quality. The mar’es of the Jagnion 
Tahsil, which abirts on this tract, are of a very fine br’eed. The 
people of the Dhaia are trot fond of keepiirg horses, considering 
them a trseless expense. Tho distances are generally short, and the 
people prefer walking. Of the lamlardars even it is only one in a 
huirdred who owns any sort of an animal, or has ever been on one. 

The Settlement errumeration showed about three horses or ponies to 
each village. In the Bdt, where there is a little grazing, the 
Muhammadans have a few weedy ponies, but these are of a very 
poor breed. In one or two of the villages to the south-west of 
Ludhiarra the proprietors are engaged in the horse trade (Burj Latan, 

Alike, Dhingar, &c.). They buy young animals all over the corrntiy, 
feed them up for two years, and sell them at Batesar and other fairs 
across tho Junwa. This trad^ is not of any importance- 
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CHAP-ILA. A lioi’se and cattle fair knoivn as the Chait Ohaudas lair is 
Agriraltnre lield at Ludhiana on the 1-ltli to the 18th of Chait (about the end 
of March), It is of no great importance. Cattle to the value of 
“ ’ about Rs. 50,000 or 60,000 change hands. Prizes amounting to 
nearly Es. 1,000 are generally given from District Ifunds. The 
fair is attended by peoi^e from the adjacent Districts, thoPhuUcian 
States and Maler Kotla on their way to the Amritsar fair. Por the 
three years prior to 1901 owing to plague and scarcity no fair was 
held and plague also prevented its being held in 1902. In 1903 
the average prices realized in rupees were : ponies, 46 : marcs, 57 : 
cows, 15 : bullocks, 22 ; she-bnffaloes, 23 : male-buffaloes, 5 : mules, 
112 : camels, 47 : and goats, 5. Rs. 912 were realized in fees. 

o'™' d 0 n Camels are kept by the people of most of the Jangal villages, 

and by those of a good inauy otheis scattered over the District 
§ n-here it has become the custom to do so. It is very common for 
an enterprising rajijfiirfcir to purchase two or three camels with any 
savings that he has, and to start in the carrying tredo. The iTftts 
are very fond of tuminff an honest pcimy in this way ; and where 
carts will not work, as in tlie Jangal villages, camels aro used for 
bringing up the grain to market. The Kabul campaign of 1878 is 
said to have nearly doared the District of camels. 

Bhopp ond Sheep and goats are returned as 120 to 180 thousand in number, 

m-»oeibVom kept in every village, the goats for their milk and the sheep 

vnu ' s V ^ community, 

fm *■’ “0 separate mention here. Sheep are cheapest in Snnmtla 

Tahsi'l where the price is about Es. 2 per head as against Rs. 5 in 
Jagnion. Goals cost Es. 5 each in Sauu-ala as against Rs. 8 in 
Jagirion. Donkeys and mules aro used by Kumhnrs or briok-miikers. 
A donkey costs about Rs. 15 in any part of the District. There 
are very few pigs. Fowls are not to be found, except in Muham- 
madan villages, and there they Wong to low caste people generally 
Ck'ihras. There are ducks and geese in many villages alonnf tho 
Budha, and a large number are reared in tho old clmmi or former 
military bazar. These find their way to Kasanli and Simla, and 
there is rather a busy trade in them. 

Dojati? Veterinary Hospital and Dispensary at Ludhiilna was 

1000.01 072 op6®®d in 1896. The District Board have at 

5.01 1 i's (1904) a scheme ,for building a suitable 

house for the Hospital, and its iiicreasing popu- 
larity with the people is shown by the figures in the margin which 
give the number of cases treate’d for the last tbee years. In 
1902-03, 960 cases out of 1,47,2 were discharged cured, while 
partial relief was given to 428. Of the 1,472 cases 591 were 
noraes and 489 cattle. A Veterinajy Assistant on a salary of 
Es. 100 a month is paid by the District Board. 

, Tliere are tlirec stallions belonging to the District Board, one 
at each Tahsil. There are two donkey-stnllidus also belonging to 
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tlic Bi«;trict Hom'd, iiiulorllic clmvi'c ot two hmhimUrs, Sovoii 
doiikoy-'!t:i11ioii.s iiuiiiitiiiiied from Provinciiil Fluids, tiro kept inllie 
viii'ioiis Tiilifils. Tliei'o mv n few Iwmided iiiaves in tho Ludliiima 
mid .lii^i’uoii 'I'iilisils, 1ml lior.'e lirmliiiff is not ■voij vigorously 
CiU'i'iod on in llie District. 

ruder tlie I'linjali Jlililarj- Tr.in.sport Act (I of 1903) this 
Tan-u 'jni ^'•■'*>■'£'1' been ^ihiced in the Delhi Dhision. 

The census figures showed tho immlior of animals 
ill the Distriel given in the iiiiirgin. The Di.s- 
I riel lias hroii dividinl into (i3 snb-circles hy rjiih 
or fn-oiiiis of mid innnicipalilics or wanls of mnnicipnlitiD.H. 
Of tlic’c 19 are in Siiinriila Talisil, l(i in .lagnion, and 28 in 

liiidhimiii, exeliidiiig the town. Tho 
i(iv!) I’i'ovisional allotment of tho quota 
which the Di.strict may be called upon 
to furnish w shown in tho inargin, 

IgRI lATloX. 

The District roiiifall has been discussed above (p. 12), 
Although when compared with Kcroze)iore Liulhimni appears an 
oasis, it is loo far from the Siwitlik.s to be classed n.s even sub- 
montane, and would fare badly from time to time if it were solely 
dependent on the rainfall to nminre its crops. The conditions 
vaiy largely in different parts of the District. In the Hut tho land 
i.« practically level with the wafer. In tlie Dliilin tho wnler-lovel 
is often less than 10 feet helowthe surface. In the .langal villiigc.s, 
however, water is not round at le-s than 1 -A) or 200 feci, below tlio 
surface; in ol her words it is virtnaily iioii-existenl. Tho irrigat- 
ed jiercentage of eaeh crop is .diown in the margin, for tho yeiir.5 
1900-01. IVevious to 1883 woll-irriga- 
lion was commnii throughout the Dhiiiii, 
while in the Hut liirge tracts of mldh 
land Immght a good if micertain harvest 
to the cultivator. Tlie Di.slricl as a whole 
could not, however, lie then considered 
secure from famine as a failure of the 
rains meant that the harvest was restricted to the few fields that 
.surroimded each well. In 1883 the .Sirhiiid Uaniil was opened. 
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The Ijiidhiilini and .lagmon Tnli.sils are irrigated from tho 
Ahohar Hranoh of the Canal, whieli is in ehavgi' of tlie Taidhiann 
3)rvision, with its lieadrpiarier.s at Liidhimm. A small jicrtion of 
the soullicrn ]iail ofTahsil liudhimia is iviigatcci hy the Blmtiiida 
Hrancli which is in eharge of the Uhntiinla Division with it.s head- 
qiiartcrs at llhnlinda in I’alisila territory. 

(IITH)' Hfctuiil of llii. Slil,iti(I r!»i>«lh t ikon tMi,iflimU )g llm Ktroaliro i;>ii;lnpcr, 
l/i)illil«ii« OlilrioD, C«nnl ljri(I(;i'i niiil croniiign me gin-n nndor Comijiiiiiifiilionii toloiv, 
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Lddhiana Disibict.] Ganal hramlies, 

The Canal Main Line enters the District at its iVth mile near 
Bahlolpur in the Samnila Tahsil and rnns in a westerly direction 
until it reaches Manpur village in Patiala at its 30th mile. Here 
the main line ends and bifurcates into two large Branches, the one 
to the west irrigating British territory ; while the other iivigates 
the Phulkian States. The Main Line' has a bed width of 200 feet 
and can carry a maximum supply of 8,000 cubic feet per second, 
with a depth of ll’o feet. The whole of the Main Line is navigable. 

At Manpur the Branch which flows west and inigates British 
tenitoiy is called the Combined Branch. It has a bed width of 
136 feet; and can carry a full supply of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second; the other Bi’anch which irrig<ites the Phulkiitii States is 
called the Patiifla Feeder and has a bed width of 75 feet and can 
carry 3,080 cubic feet per second. Tlie fomer after a course of 
two miles bifurcates into the two British Branches called the 
Abohar and Bharinda Branches. 

Tlie northern or Abohar Branch starts ■witli a bed width of 88 
feet and a full supply of 3,155 miles of which 89 miles aro in 
Ludhiana and most of the remainder in tho Ferozepore District. 
In the Ludhiana District this Branch is navigable throughout. 

The southern or Bhatinda Branch starts uith a bed width of 
84 feet and a full supply 2,530 cubic feet per second, it has a 
length of 100 miles of which only the first 12 miles are in the 
Ludhiiina District. From the 34th mile of the Main Line to the 
2nd mile on the Abohar Branch and the 6th on the Bhatinda Blanch 
the Canal is in the narrow strip of Patiala State territory which 
projects into the Ludhiana District. This Branch is not navigable. 


The following statement gives details of the Canal Irrigation 
for the year 1901-02 : — 


Ttbiil. 

AticiiBoiit Citdo. 

Nninber 
ot Tillacoo 
irrigated. 

Tolol 

area 

commoodod. 

Cropped 

area, 

Abiioa. 

(■nihitro ... 

Dhai Kfchit 

1 

43 

82 

203 


Dlioi Uochft 

47 

10,174 

10,148 

33,503 


Tihira 

40 

e,601 

7,460 

15,625 


Pairadb 

3 

418 

019 

2,733 


Jangal 

36 

18,284 

12,656 

69,723 


Total .. 

117 

35S,S2D 

30,065 

1,11,687 

ItStAon 


3 


163 

SOS 


Dhei Usoha 

70 

25,867 

33,368 

1,13,551 


Total 

62 

23,503 

33,531 

1,14,067 


niitrici Total „. 

109 

61,023 

64,406 

2,23,744 
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Five minors from llic AlwlwrBmncii Lave l)cen defmiicly 
closed for Kubi irrigafion since 1901-02, in order to pass on more 
water to PeiAzopore. This has not caused any liaiflsliip, as tho 
tvncls alTecliHl wore irripaled by wells befo)*ft the advent of the 
Cana! and the :aiiiMw have nii'rely reverted to their disused 
wells. 

'Jlie Canal benefits 1 1 7 villages in Ludhiana Tahsil and 82 in 
Jagn'ion. ll eoinmands 2(17,028 ncre.s in the District of which it is 
estimated that it should in-itrale 70,507 acres aunnally, In point 
of fad it irrigiitcd an average of 7S,‘lfii) acres /»;• aiiinim dnringthe 
five years ending ISOO-IOOO, but the closure of tho five ininor.s men- 
tioned above brought the figures down to fil,023 acres in 1001-02. 

The names of the ino-t important main distriimtanos nro 
1.1'MiuM ntTiiin'.i- iiiijittM'- ni\i*n«. show nil! the margin. Jhei'o ai'o 
Kfcsrry j *'•''/•!> iiltogether 455i miles of distiibu- 
jSsri"' I ■" tl'O Imdhiana District. 

Pall i,n5l j • 

Tr,lriit.ill 
JIr'ihH , 

j 

The a.«essmotits of the whole canal in llrilisli Icrriloiy are 
made entirely by tho Canal ollicers. In ihu last three years the 
variations in the ruvonno as<o'sed were comparatively small. No 
water advantage or owners rale is at jirc'ont charged on tho 
Sirliiiid Canal. As however lands now watered liy tho Canal wore at 
{jeltloment as.-e-xiHl in thi< ntiin%.itod asjicct (c.\('cpt sneh ns wore 
at the time waloivd by wells) Govonimunt is now considering the 
advi-<ability of impo-ing an owner's Kite. 

T!ie ocni] tier's (or water) rate charged varies for flow irrigation 
from Its. 7-8 an acre for a ctiDj) of sugarcjine, rice and wator-nnts 
to 12 iiima.s for a single watering Iwfoa* ploughing. Lift rates nro 
calculated at jnls of the flow-iwtcs. 'Hic aveiugo nccuiiicr's rale 
per acre i.s almost constant at Its. 3-3 per aero in tho Klmrff and 
llahi. 

'Hio working e.Njienscs vnty from a little mulor to very slightly 
over He. 1 iier acre of annual irrigation, •^omo villages in I ho .Inngal 
Tract aif iirigalisl liy the >linil and NYibha rajlmlmn, and pay 
some Its. 9,30(1 to ilie Patiala Canal Division. It may Iio 
remarked in p;is.-iiig that fhoiigli tho Cnimlhas on the whole pi'ovcd 
an immense Iiunefit to Iho District hy adding very largely to 
its re-onrees and rendering it secure fimii famine, yet it has 
not been an nnmiAxsl blessing, Tlie ■wntor-Iovol has risen 8 nr 9 
f(‘0t owing to percolation from the Onnal, One result of this 
is that wells which we coiwlnicled hoforo tho rise in tho 
wali-r-levcl are in danger of falling in, and in some CflPe.s luivo 
done so, a.s tho pari/ :d>ovo llio old wnlor-lovnl was coiislrnclcd of 
brick and innd, instead of brick in lime. Porcoliitioii again is 
ro.sponsiblo for wfttor-logging tliu .soil in Sami’dln, tvhoro tho .strip 
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of land between the Canal and the Bndlia Nala is frequently suoli a 
swamp that cultivation is impossible. Considerable remissions of 
revenue have been gi-anted on this account in 19 villages of the 
Dliiiia Nicba Circle, the loss to Goveniment being debited to tbo 
Canal Department. Attempts have been made to drain this tract 
so far without success. In the Bet lands there is now so little water 
in tbe river that tbe subsoil moisture has greatly decreased. This 
has of course affected the mildba land. These disadvantages ' how- 
ever are so far outweighed by the advantages which the Canal has 
brought to the District. A telegraph line extends from the 
Canal Head down the .Main Line and down each of the British 
Branches. By its means speedy and efficient regulation of supplies 
in every Branch and distiibntary is rendered possible; and prompt 
measures can be taken to reduce damage to a minimum in case of 
an accident or breach to a channel. 

A line of well-grown shade trees now exists on each side of 
the Canal (Main Line and Branches). A fair amount of revenue 
from sales of timber, fuel and grass is derived from these plan- 
tations. 

There is a public read on either side of both the Abohav and 
Bhatinda Canal Branches. 

The District is not especially liable to floods. The only dam 
in the District crosses the village of Aligarh. It is 1^ miles long 
and was constnicted with the object of protecting the town of 
Jagraon from floods in the case of ,an overflow of storm-water. 
It was built about 1880 by joint contributions from District and 
Municipal funds and is now annually repaired by the Municipalitj'- 
of Jagirton. 

In the Bdt the depth of the water’ below the surface is only 8 
or 10 feet, and the lift very easy. The wells hero are of two sorts. 
There are I'achclia or temporary wells nith a lirring made of pilrlii, 
the water being raised in an earthou pot suspended fromihe end of 
a lever or pole, the other end of which is heavily weighted. The 
pot is prilled down into the well by a string attached to that end of 
the pole ; and the weight at the other errd raises it when full to 
the surface, where it is emptied irrto the iraigating channel. 
This appar-atus is called a dUnlcli, and has the advantage of only 
reqrriring one man to work it. There are also masonry wells of 
small diameter, worked like the other wells of the District rvith a 
bucket raised by bullocks. At the Eegular Settlement there appear 
to have been very few masonry wells, and people wcr6 content with 
the simpler dhinhli; but wifliin the 25 years irearly 1,000 masonry 
wells have been sunk, mostly in the villages just below Ludhiiraa 
city and to the west, for irrigation is not reqrru’ed in Bet lands 
furfhei’ east. The dhinMi is capable of watering only aborrt an 
acre of land; and, althoi^h the Ar’arrr cultivator' cangr’ow a great 
deal in this small area, he can do much more with cattle and a 
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pennanotit woll capablo of wntoringC fo 7 ncrcs; and the cliangc is 
II decided advance. The J’oiniaiMvheel is used in one or two 
village.^ in flic Jagiiion Put, adjoining Ji'ci’ozeiwre. 

In the Pliiiiii iliu toIIs are all of ninsomy, llic Avater is raised 
liy means of a rape and leather huckcL {Ido rlmmt), worked by two 
l)aiT.s of bullocks altcnialelj' going down an inclined plane or rnn. 
The rope works over a wheel or policy, raised a little nlwvo tho 
Asvll on a forked .•'tick. To ono end of the rope is attached the 
Imckut, and the other is lixed to the yoke of the bullocks, Avhich'are 
.driven down the rnn. ^Vhen the bucket lises to tho top, it is 
lu-ited on the edge of a re.-!ervoir aiid cinjitied into it by a man 
sl.nmling there for the purpose, Avhen the rojie is unfastened from 
the yoke and the Imckel allowed to descend into the well. Three 
or four men and two iiaira of bnllock.s arc mjnircd for one bucket, 
and can work for three or four honra at a stretch. I’or the con- 
timions working of a siiigle bucket-well four pairs of bullncks and 
or !3 men are nceessiiiy. With this complement it will go on for 
the whole day. Nearly half of the Avells in the District have two 
hnekets and two .-ots of gear completely a'parate, so that lioth are 
worked at the .«amo time. Thi'su arc mncli tridci than the .single 
hneket wells, being 11 or Pi feet in diameter (while the latter arc 
geneially 7 or S), and cost more to const rncl. The usual cost is from 
lls. i.'iO to Ils, iJtiO for a single, and from Ks. dUO to 11' . oOO for a 
doiikle Avcll. Thu compcn.sition paid for wclb destroyed by the 
•Sirhiiid Camil in Ititib averaged ijctwcen Hs. 4W and lls. oOO, 
Irrigation is also given in places (IJri and Dhiiia) fraiimllage tanks, 
the Avaler Ijeing raised /! or d feet to tho level of the Helds by means 
of a basket workud by two men Avith lopes; lull this i.soiily [lossible 
at eertain times of (ho year Avlieii the tiiiiks arc fnli. The Avator 
is llrat inn into a small avcH or rescivoir (called l•hllhl), and ihciico 
raised by a basket tenlled(fa/) into tlio iirigation ehiuiiiel. Tho 
basket is lined Avilh leatlier, and ha.s tAvo ropes attached to it,‘ ono 
■’ issmg under eaeli side and coming out at tho corners. Tavo men 
stand on opfiosile .side.s of the avcH lioldiiig the Iavo ends of each 
rope, mid raise tho Avater in llie basket. 

The distance of llie Avatcr from the .surface and the do))th of 
the AA'atur in llio avcHs was recorded at f'cttloniunt for ovciy Adllngo 
in llio District. Tho le-snlt of this rccoid aaiis to sIioav that bojoiid 
tiic influence of tho riA'er, Avhirli affects the Aniter-lcA’cl to some 
distance from the high bank tho dc|)lh heloAv tho mirfaco of tho 
Avater in the Avells diminislied fiom north-east to sonlh-Avcst in 
Sajiiri'da and tlio eonliiinoim pmt’of the Ijudliiiina Tahsil. Tho 
Hirliind (lanal has, Iioavcw, eonsidorably raised the wnlor-lcA'cl 
thronghont tho Dhnia, 

TIio depth of water in the avcIIs vnvie.s a good deal accoixHiig to 
locality and season. It is gcnondly 12 or lo foot, hnt in a di;y 
yciir Avill fall much lower. Tlio amount of Avalor Avhich can h'o 
dniAvn out of n well depends on tho source from u'liich it is fed, 
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CHAP.lliA' The supply from beneath the low clay is inexhaustible; but most 

Agn^tnre wked cliy, 

^ especially where the rainfall has been deficient. 

Metba 0 f The method of sinking a well is as follows Aii excavation of 
"6 the size designed for the well is first made through the upper 
“ o‘or i 0 M stratum of clay soil till the sand is readied, generally at a depth of 
20 feet; and at the bottom of this is laid doira the dial or 
cylindiical frame-work of wood on which the masomy lining of the 
well is to bo rested. This lining is built up to the surface, and 
above it to a height of 3 or 10 feet and weighted domi while tho 
sand at the bottom is scooped out. The structure gradually sinks 
thi'ough the sand, the c/wh keeping it firm. Three sorts of sand 
are met with in the excavation ; first, fine diy sand (called reti), 
and then moist coarser sand (re/a), and finally sand which comes 
out in lumps mixed witli pieces of clay or kankar (called gliaHf ) ; 
and it is from this last that tho water is generally drawn. The 
sinker says that a good foundation has been reached (j)aihm Imj 
gaija). The top of the well is then finished, and the reservoirs and 
otW appliances built. Li some villages tho lower stratum of clay 
is reached (called pmidu), and this gives a sure foundation for the 
well. A hole about a foot in diameter is diiven tibreugh the clay 
into the sand below it by means of a pointed iron instrument ; and 
tho water rises as in a spring. It is a great piece of luck to have a 
weU founded on tho imh for it can never fall in, and tho supply 
of water is unlimited. Such a well is generally worked irith three 
or four buckets. The pdmh is said to be reached in most well-sink- 
ing villages about Malaudb and occasionally elsewhere. A well 
not founded on thejirfiidK besides having a supply of water' that is 
liable to be exhausted, may suddenly disappear altogether, or 
gradually subside, the foundation being undermined by the action 
of the bucket. • / • 

. "Wells are worked with one, two, throe and even four buckets; 

p 0 w”?o"a and wo cannot judge of the inigating power by merely striking an 

foi' each well. It is usually calculated that a 
two-bucket well can inigate half as much again as a single well; 
and at this rate we have the average area -waterod byoneofthp 
lattoi' soiii 12- aci'es, and by one of the fomor 18 (in the Dhilia). 
The following is an extract from the Assessment Eepoit of Samiala : — 
"But to form an idea of the iirigatmg power of a well, wo must 
examine the area under the various crops and the seasons during 
which they are inigated. Eoughly speaking, the Eabi crop is 
imgated for six months (Octobei' to March), and the sugarcane crep 
for ten months (May to Febniary). The other Kharff crops, cotton 
and maize, require inigation for nearly four months (July to 
October). Tho number rf waterings given varies with tho diarac-’ 
ter of the season; but generally the Babi crop requires one every 
20 days, and tho cane once a week. Taking the Eabi crop then, we 
have 28,000 acres -watered once in throe weeks, or 9,300 once a week, 
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and fi,200 oE sngarcaiie. This gives nhont five acres watered every 
week by a oiic-buckot well, liitlio Khan'f the area is naturally a 
good (leal loss. Tim osliinato given me by znminddrs is ono higah 
[jnifl;a), or five-eighths aero it day for c.ach bucket." The nvorago 
area w.atorod by a masonry well in the Jlut is nearly seven acres, 
which boars abont 12 acres of crop in ihe year. 

In the uplniids the wells generally lie round the village site in 
a ring, the unirrigaled lands Iwing outside this. In some of the 
Email villages of the Khori U‘X(]a (liiamnlla) jiracHcally the whole 
area is im'gatcd, and in nio.sl villagts of this Tnhsi! npwanls of 40 
per cent, is regularly watered. As wc go wc-stwards the jiroportion 
gradn.ally decreases to abont 10 per cent, in Jngraon Tahsii, wliilo 
thoontlj*ing villages to the south have no woIl-irrig.\tion at all. 
Tbo irrigated cultivation is lic.st slndicd in Saimula, whoro it is in 
greatest proixtrlion, and hero it varic.s in quality from that in tho 
rich tiidi Iniiil adjoining tlio site on wliicli Is ilopositcd all tho 
natural filth of tho village he, sides what it racoives from tho niamiro 
licap.s, to tho land nttaclied to distant wells, to which mnnnro is 
svith diflicultr convoyed and gnulgingly given. Tiiia vidi circle 
comes so do's) to tho site as jn«t to leave room for a road. It may 
bo .raid to bo always under crop, and regularly bears two Imn’csts 
in tho year. In .lannaiy or J'Vbnmry, wliilo tho llnbi crops aro 
growing, the fioKls selected for Migarcniionromaunrwl, wntored and 
tlioii ploughed, till the soil i.s reduced to n fine tillh, ciglit or ten 
inches deep. 

Table 18 of I’arl H. shows tho mimlior of wolls and tlic land 
tliev irrigate bv Tahsik foi- tho vciir J50J-02. 

Section B. -Bents, Wages and Prices 

There aro only two or three large zimimldrl cstntca in the 
District, and the culliVation is nIino.sl entirely by the jiropriolors 
thomsolvos, Tho Sett lomoiitn’tnm.s showed 21 per cent, of tho 
nultiratcd nrea ns in the liandsof lomints, but Ihe greater p.art of 
this is held by men svho own.othcr land. ]'’or llio distribution of 
land bctsvccii’ owners and tenants, .sco below (Clia[), Ifl), 

■\\1icn n iiropriolor baa any span* land moi'o tlian lio can work, 
this is either let to a co-sliaror who has not eiimigh land of liis omi 
to supijori himself, or an agricultural jiarliiurship is entered into. 

llentsarc Erxed for the year aljont .Time l.'ith (Xiwdm), 
but earlier and separately for caneand cotton, h'or the Kharff crops 
{cane, cotton, nmizo, dmi, nuS, Ac.) a ciwli rate on tho crop is 
almost invariably fixed by ngrcomenl, nnd paid when tho crop is 
ri])e or nearly so, not beforolumd. The reason is that if tjio crop is 
a bad ono a filicral owner will flomotimc.s reduce llio rate fixed. Tim 
rent is calculated on tho local iiion.snre, which is tho Mrlia htffnfi 
in tho cast, and the ghmdu or fuml in Jagniou and in most of the 
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CEAP.n,B. The rent-rate is mentioned, and the amount to be paid is 
Keats, calculated on the known area of the field ; or the ground is paced 
Wages aid pr measured with a rope. The cash rent only covers the harrest,' 
except that sometimes a rate is fixed so as to include the wheat 
zoWiororop fQ]jQ,iyjiig the maize; but more generally a Separate rent in Irindis 
taken for the wheat. The land returns to the owner at once when 
the crop has been cut. Thus land is rented at the Ninmia for 
chmri only; and the crop is taken. The proprietor must arrange 
for the winW ploughings necessary for the crop of next year, and 
he disposes of the land at once with this view ; but the agreement has 
really effect from the next Nimmia, sevenor eight months after, 
and would be for the Rabi after that. In some villages where the 
land is all much of one quality and the cultivation not very good 
(Muhammadan Bajpdt villages mostly), the proprietors will rent 
" '■ their land at so much all romd on the hchdia higah, This saves 
trouble, to escape which is the great object in life of a Muhammadan 
landowner. A field is of ten. rented for the cultivation of a smgle 
crop like cane, charn, &c. ; but where a number of fields are'rentd 
Baniafor in oue holding (iafinc), the rent takes the form of this general 
laidiaea. pgj ingoJi, OT Mi rates are agreed on for certain crops and 
kind rents for others, the tenant raising the crops that suit him 
beat; or again a lump sum (cMota) is fixed to be paid by the 
tenant as rent of the holding for the wble year, he. having'liberiy 
to raise what crop he likes. A holding rentd in any 'of these ways 
will consist of all sorts of land. 

KantiinWiia. Rents in kind are taken for the Rabi crops, rarely for cotton, 
and almost never for other Kharif crops, except in Jagrdon Tahsil,' 
The straw is divided as well as the grain, and the proprietor takes a 
somewhat smaller proportion of the former than of the latter. The 
usual rates are half to two-fifths for unirrigated lands with one-third 
of the straw; and for irrigated, .one-third of grain and one-fourth 
straw. Batdi, or subdivision of produce, is “a very simple process in 
this District. The tenant cuts and threshes the grain ; and on an 
appointed day the proprietor comes to -the heap for his share. The 
grain is measured out in a large earthenware, jar called {eMili 
or map) which holds about a Imchcha maund (17 sem]ml:h], and 
the straw in arm-fulls. The proprietor then removes his share. If 
sifaqir or other holy man appears, he gels a small portion, of which 
no account is taken. It says much for the intelligence of the people 
how entirely they have bioken away from the very elaborate system 
of fcaittt winch prevailed years ago when the revenue was taken 
partly in kind. There arc none of the elaborate calculations 'of 
allowances to the various menials, &c,, such as are kept up in less 
advanced parts of the Province; and there are also none of the 
superstitious observances attending the division of the produce. 
Perhaps the most important feature of all is the absence of the 
special weighman of the shop-keeping class. He allowance to 
peenials are described under Wages below pp. 148—150. 
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CHAP,II,B. in tho DMia, and sometMng lees in tlie B4I;. For cliarri and tlie 
jont!, crops of tire Kliavif Eo. 1 a kclicJia Mgah is nsnally 

Wages and paid, unless lilie soil is poor, irKon the rate is as Ion' as 8 or 12 
annas; but on the other hand it may go as high as Re. 1-8, The 
Crop rates, nflual rent for nwsli land is not much under Es. 5 an acre. In 
the Bdt lands below Ludhiana, where there is some very fine 
market gardening, land will rent as high ns Es. 20 to 30 an acre; 
but the above rate are those usually paid throughout the District. 

B»i«i _ of The area returned as paying rents in kind is 10 per cent, of 
not in icma. Cultivation. The rates prevailing are ns follows :-In 

the Bet ^ of the grain is taken without a share of tho straw; and 
sometimes fths whore the land is inigated; but even in the case 
of well lands the proprietor ordinarily realizes at tho higher rate. 
A share of the straw is taken in a few villages. In the Dhiiia the 
rate for irrigated lands is |rd of the grain with |-th of the straw; 
and for unh’vigated lands i of the grain is taken as often as .?ths, 
very seldon ^-rd; while the proprietor’s share of the straw varies 
from Jrd to Jth. In addition to his proper share of the prodneo, 
the proprietor takes also a portion under tho name of Uarcli or 
' expanses.' In places, too, the proprietor takes from the tenant 
a portion of the revenue demand as well as a share of the produce. 


^mb 26 o'J Prices at the Revised Settlement will be found fully discussed 
in the Settlement Repoit page 184. 

Wh0lM»l« t 


PiiMofiuia. Appendices Va and V of tho Settlement Report (stitistics 
wSfcff 8°n patwdns’ annual papers) give the average price per 

1 196, ' ' ' acre as Es, 34, or 26 times tho revenue demand, and the mortgage 
money secured per acre (with possession) as Rs. 32, or 28 times the 
revenue demand. Tlie price which land will fetch vaiies a good 
deal over the District ; and appears to be highest in Jagiaon and tho 
Jangal where the labour of cultivators is small, the revenue light, 
and the rate of rent in kind high. Tho great rise in tho price of 
the inferior grains has also had probably something to do witli this. 
w»g«io{ A simple money wage is paid only in Ludhiana and the other 
"S' of la Ludhiana masons and blacksmiths earn, if paid by the 

Ubonr. day, Rs. 10 to 12 a month ; and carpenters a little more, Es. 12' to 
Fnte! 15' slightly lower in Jagriion, Raikot, &o, A commor 

Oooriei. coolie is paid 2^ to 3 annas a day (Rs. 5 a month) everywhere 

Biere is usually_ a good deal of work for coolies in' carrying grain 
from the sardis and grain markets to the station. This is ordr 
narily done m hand-carfe worked by a few coolies to|:etlrer (reri) 
In the busy times of the trade 4 or 5 annas a day may be earned 
in this way, the payment being by weight. A number of men ol 
the same class earn their living by grubbing grass in the neigh- 
bourhood and selling it in the city. These coolies are of all classes, 
agriculturists (Jats and Gdjars) who have been driven to tho work 
by the scarcity of the tod, village menials, Kashmiris of the city, 
&Ci, Ac there m enly eiuglo looms' Rw1 no totoriesj wages for 
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TToaving aro almost unknown. An approntico gets his food and CHAP.ir,B. 
Bs«. 1 to 2- a inonlii from lii.s mnstor. A we.aTer will oaim not more jitnti, 
llian 2 to 3 annas a day, purchasing hi.s own material, and soiling' Wmw and 
the piece ivhon ready. " Wewm. 

In the vi!lago.s carpenters and masons, if employed hy tho day, in <iii til. 
get their food and 4 or •> anna'!. Labouivivs at reaping time rccoivo 
a inmdle of crop as their wages ; hut it is seldom that such men arc 
craployetl. An aeconnt has already been given in l?uclion A of this 
Chapter of the luiiniior in whicli llie •\’i!lago aeivants are paid by 
the han-est. A coolie doing any odd job, such ns plastering a 
hou.«e, gets lii.s Ax'd and 1 to IJ annas for flic day's work. 

Weaver.'! are given the raw maferial'i, ami are paid by the piece. 

Priv.ate servants {hmn nr/) receive Its. 1 or 2 per vieiiscm 
with their daily fond from the zamlnihm bj whom they arc em- 
ployed. Tiny help in ngricullunil, n.s well as in ntlior works at all 
time.'!, but get no share of the produa’. Labomei's (ladi) only help 
llie cultiv.itiir at lmn'e,st time, getting a .«heaf every twening. Tho 
she.if shoulfl weigh one nmund /idbi, and it- will contain ^ths 
grain and Jtlis chiifT. ,^mnciime.s the cultivator inll throw in a 
loaf and a cup of whey at /us'/iet/ii, but caMi is not paid. People 
often join Iheii- iela(ivo.s in han'e.«ting niiil tlirii llioy got tlieir 
midday meal and some food at h'fur'ht, the relations helping them 
in turn with their own harav'-t. 

The practice in vogue in tho Bliaia Xfelin is that out of 300 
imiunds /.'//'iw (if prodiiee maunds /r/iom are given to tlio Ijohiir 
(hlacksmilli) and h to the earjrenler, while tho re.st, vi:., the harlror, 

Ch'ihra, water-carrier and Cliamnr are given 20 .siT.< Ididm each. The 
nnietice in the Hci is that the proprietor lakes jih of the whole for 
him, self .111(1 from the remaining Jihs gives S c/iWnts each to tho 
harhor, hlacksmith, earpeiiler and rxkhn who watches tho field. 

In Tnhsii Ijudhiana tins payment i.s made per plongli. There 
Is tio e-itimato of the aroji tilled Iry one plongh ns regiirdcd ns tho 
measure. However the harher, water-caiTier ami Cliiihrngctlo 
niv hhum each and the car|)en!cr and hlacksmith 2o nm each. 

The potter only gels 10 llidm- Tho Cliamilr or cobbler is given 
3 .*'iVr khm per ninuitd klmii of produce. 11 is duty is to supply 
the (’iitiro family of tho xnniindttV with .shoes for tho whole year. 

If he supplie.s .shoes from a hide Im will he given annas 2 jior pair 
in addition to Ills dues. He uill also have to .supjily iv:o cham 
(leather Imckcls) in the year: for each chma lio gels Ho, 1 
from the zaviM'ir, and lie will have to do repairs for nothing. 

In brief Ihcrf; am no fixed ra(e.s at which villngo menials nro 
paid. It depiaids on tho position of the imnimhir and tho jdaco 
and time wlion tiiey are put to work. 

In tho following piivngraphs will ho found sorao account of tho jr.infnt oi 
village artizan-s and menials (gramma), and tho allowances made to I'**,*!*** 
thcmi Under former nders when tho roreww was toaliiied in kind 
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XKi^W.^ft’Bmall portion of tiie whole produce waa first set apart for tie 

Be&tsi . and for Bomesermts of the chief, and the remunderm 
■'Wafj! and divided hetween the cultivator and the SarMr in lie propoitioi 
fixed. With a cash demand this custom disappeared, and ue nine 
now receive their allowances from the cultivating proprietors in a 
ulnii'il’ * lump at each harvest. There is none of the elaborate division of tie 
produce such as is customary in other Districts ; and, even when a 
tenant pays his rent in kind, no deduction is made from the common 
heap j but each party gives his hmim from his own house a fixed 
amount of produce and not a share of the whole. The tendenry is 
for the cultivators to alter their agreements 'with the Iramuts, and to 
cut the allowances down. In fact these allowances are generally 
ceasing to be determined by custom. The calculations made by the 
Settlement Ofiicer gave the result, that of the whole produce 
from to was given to the hnins, and the deduction thst 
should be made on tins account from tbe total produce 'was 
fixed at per cent. It may be open to doubt whether any 
deduction at all was necessary, for a'tenant paying in kind'bas to 
givetohis hamm a portion of the share left him by tbe proprietor; 
but it was not considered advisable to depart here again from the 
usual procedure. In places proprietors have taken advantage of tie 
old cnstom and realize a proportion (1 or 2 sks in the maundl of 
the total produce under tbe name of hkarch over and above the snare 
of tbe produce agreed on; but this, though nominally for servants 
and hamins, is really only an addition to the proprietor’s share. 

Okowdn. The most numerous of the village menial class are the 
wolur".B. Oiomttrs, of whom some account bias been given in Chap. I. (page 
§ 128 .' ' 64J. These people have to perform certain tasks, of which the 

prmcipal is the repair of all leather appliances (well-buckets, seed- 
drills, & 0 .), and of the cultivators’ shoes; and they have also to repair 
the village gates, to collect grass and keep watch when any officer of 
Government comes, to carry bundles to tlie next village on such 
occasions, &c., &c. They have also to remove all dead cattle, and 
they are entitled to the carcases' and skins of these. The Cham&rs 
are paid M price for all new goods, shoes, buebts, &c.; and 
occasionally cultivate a piece of land, either alone or in partnership 
-with a eaminddr. They generally receive as menials an allowance of 
grain per plough (about 80 sts) ; also some cotton and gitr, These 
allowances are also, though rarely, made on the total yield (about 
one ser per maund). The Chamar families are generally divided 
amongst the sharers, say one to' every ten houses of the latter. 

jvirMdii. TarlfMn or carpenter in return for an allowance at harvest 

time has to execute all repairs, and also to mab small things, like 
goads, yokes, &o., but for new ploughs, pitchforks and other 
implements of the sort he is paid in cash, the cidtivator supplying 
the wood. .He has a good deal of work about the wells, and a 
■great' deal at the presses {helm) in villages where ' sugarcane'.is 
■'eproVni 
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■ Tho Jjolidr or bkoksmitli makes tho plouglisbare, the culti* CHAP.n,B-'. 
Tatar supplying tke iron, and he also repairs all iron-vork. Some- jHitB. 
times one man docs tko ‘work of carpenter and blacksmith. Tho 
Tarkhan and Lobar rocciTO allowances either on tho plough or on , ™“*' 
tho total produoo (from a quarter ser to ono sir por maimd). 

'iVhero there are Cliohras they are only used for calling tho 
people together or gimg notice to any ono who is wanted (iuWrft. 

The allowance is small, generally ono>skteenth to a quarter sir 
in the mannd. 

Tho JMntraror waterman has to supply baskets for the cane ninmr. 
press, and gets a Tory small allowance (about -jSs to i sir per 
maund). Ho also supplies water at marriages, but is paid for this 
specially. 

Tho Ndi or barber performs personal eorriccs to tho cultivator, Kdi. 
cuts bis nails, shaves him, &o., and receives much the same as tho' 

JWnwar, 

Tho plough (hal) on which these allowances are generally calcu* 
lated is a variable measure; but, roughly speaking, where all the 
kmnffls receive a full allowance, they absorb ^ to tV of the gross 
produce. This is according to tho administration papers of the 
vfllages; but tho practice is really Afferent. "When the rovonuo 
was taken in kind a heap was set apart for the village servants 
(2 to 2^ sirs in tho maund) ; and this was divided amongst them 
according to their recognised shares. But with our fixed assessment 
this system could not continue, except whore a proprietor takes rent 
in kind from a tenant. -There has boon a tendency to break up tho con- 
stitution of tho village in regard to those menials, tho action being 
mostly on the part of tho propriotora, for tho i’OTm'iis are gsnornlly 
much too degraded to wish for any change, and aro in the powor.of 
the proprietors completely, not having oven the option of chan^g 
their aMo when too hard pressed. The result has been that the 

S riotOTB attempt to cut down tho allowances, and make now terms 
tho Icatnxn*. In many administration papers o condition has been 
recorded that tho relation of tho proprietors to tho Jamtns is liable to 
annual rem'sion, and in some villages there aro no castomary allowances 
or services at all ; and, when a cultivator has any work to bo done by 
ono of the class, ho pays for it in grain or cash. In many villages too 
tho proprietor will not now allow tho Chamnr to havo tho skins, as 
tho price of leather has risen Very high in late years, and money is 
to be made out of them. 

The foh or viodi corresponds to the diumedi of tho Manjha Wi i«i» 
country. ' Under fJikh rule, and until very recently, ho was tbo 
pnlmri in addition to his otiicr numerous vocations. Besides his 
private business of shop-keeper, ho managed tho ma/ia or village 
fund, and made out what wore accepted as patwiri's annual papers 
for Government. 
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|CHAP.II,B. It is impossible to form any satisfactoiy estimate of tbo 
Eentj, irealth of the commercial and industrial classes. The figures given 
Wages and jn Table 42 of Part B show tho working of the income tax for the 
last seven years- The numbers affected by the tax are very small, 
irerithottht generally that a very large proportion of the artisans 

pMpie. ” in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages 
are scarcely leas dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are 
the agriculturists themselves, them fees often taking the form df a 
fixed share of the produce ; while even where this is not the case, 
the demand for their products necessarily varies with the prosperity 
of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted 
as they derive considerable gains from the hides of the cattle which 
die in a year of draught. The following extract from Mr. Walker's 
report sketches the standard of Jiving which prevails among the 


Material "If we are to judge by the Standard of other parts of Iho Province . 
tto Moplo ° ^ should say that tho state of tlie agricultural population was one of very 
considerahle comfort. They are a simple people, and have fow wants. 
Their food is good, and they have enough of it ; and they are, according to 
Indian ideas, well clothed and well housed; while their fine physigoo 
plainly ahows that they do not snffor much from deficiency of nourishment, 
or from exposure to the elements. Amongst the lower menials in the 
villages (CVwmors), and tho classes in the towns which subsist hy labour 
(notably the colony of weavers in the town of Ludhidna), there is ot 
times a good deal of privation. The Chaman have fi.vod allowances oE 
grain which are assured to them ; but tho other classes mentioned recoivo a 
cash wage, which is very low, and arc sufficiently fed only whon grain is 
cheap. 

ApiOTlteral “ Amongst agriculturists the Muhammadans, as a rule, aro improvident, 
peoptorf tta and live a hnnd-to mouth e-vistence; hot their possession of tho moist low- 
B6t lands is an insurance against eoropleto failure of tho food-supply. Tho 
fifijars and Bdjpfits generally have dealings with tlio money-londor, and 
pay him in kind; and this makes it impossible for them to keep stores of 
grain. Tlieir credit is good, and they can unfortunately raise money 
whenever they require it on security of );he land, so that they never want 
for anything. An ordinary house in tho J3o't is coin foi table," but will not 
he found to contain much of vnluo ill tho woy of jewelry or dishes. Tho 
cattle used for agriculture aro veiy inferior; hut the milch kino are good, 
ae there is plenty of grazing ground; and the prinoipnl wealth, at nil evonls 
of the Gfijars, consists of their buffalo rows. The Aitiina and AwSns 
mostly get on without, incurring debt; and I believe that, the number of 
Gnjars and Rajpdts who do so is daily inoi-easing. There ie also a fair 

proportion of men of all these classes who are able to adviinre inoiioy on 
the seem ity of land. I have already referred to the Awdns as keeping 
carts that work for hire, and some Rdjpits have followed thoir example. 
The villages of the Ludliidna Bet derive great profit 'from tho proximity 
of the city, in which there is a ready market for tho sale of all sorts, of 
miscellaneous prodfloe. Althounh the moucy-Iendeis may seizii on the 
grain, the straw is loft; and in a year of drought this roiches a very high 
price, the people beipg able to sell it, and depend on the gmsa iilong 
the river and Bndha Nala for the food ot their cattle. In Bonieriiber 
etraw was very dear and there was a constant demand fur it on tho p.m t of 
the Jangal people, Many villages sold Bs.'400 or 500 worth wilhiii the 
last'fe'w days. 
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"Tho Hindu Jat is b}’ nnlnro prorident. His lionso will gcncrallf bo’ CHAP-IM. 
found to contain vnluablc property in tlio way oi dishes, jewelry and 
clotliFe,beM(lesH sum in Laid cash. In llie essicrn parls tlio ino't valii- 
nhlo crops aro the cane and maize; and tlics» must bo tnrncd into ensL 
soon lifter tho Imrrcst. Unl oven here there is goiierally enough prnin in 
sloio toliist fur a year. In tho western villages (Jngr.loii mid I’nUiowSl) 
the condition of the Jnls i« more thin one of more comfoi t, Tiir heii5i“.s aio 
superior, there is a great display of jewelry ond brass dishos, and the cattle 
are of II very high class. Almost every honsn eontains a supply of hard 
cash ; and tho linbi grain of two years (tho Klmrif does not keep well, and is not 
stored) is generally kept till the third harvest Is secure. A corampp sign of 
wealth in a Jat is some niasom-y work alwiit his hon.so ; either an archway, 
or the whole porch, or oven the whole house, Js Imilt of hurat bricks. Masonry 
work is more common in tlio west than in the eiislorn parts ; but most villages 
ImvcEomo hou.'cof it. flarffwor mansions belonging In .Tats who have mndo 
money in service or by trade arc sjiriiifpng up in many villages. I have 
cLsowliere given an account of the manner in which tho Jats have monopo- 
lized tho carrying trade. They are able to tnko np tlio greater part of tho 
land that is mortgaged, and wonid have it all, but that, tlicrc iipjiears soiaetiincs 
to bo a fooli-sh prejudice iigaiiist a mini mortgaging to liis .sfinn'i" or co-sliiirer, 
the idea of which appears to 1)0 that a iremV inilcl)lodnes.sis not likely to bo 
knoivn, and he cannot lie twilled with it, if his cmlilor is of the banking cla«3. 

I need not do morc than allude to tho large fortm)e.s made in trade by tho 
mercantile chijies in Lndliito and the other towns. 

“ This state of comfort and niwoerity is cntircl.v the wowth of recent yeara. 

Under tho Sikhs the ciiliivafor had littlomom for saving left; and there was no 
opening for Trade or for remniierativo investment of any sort. Tho prices of 
agricultural produce were low ; mid it was not till twenty or tweiily-five years 
ago that tho improvement of commimicalioiis raided them and brought a great 
deal of WBilth into tlie dislriet, Thii subject of prices is dealt with in Purt II 
of this report, and it will be seen from what is written there that the great 
rise twk place about twenty years ago, and that the average has renmined very 
high ever since, Tho iiicreaco of wealth of the agriculturist has been accom- 
panied by a good de.il of evirnvagance shown in expomliluvu on marriago and 
other cclcbralionsjamUhe sums commonly spent in this way arc double or 
treble wlmt they wore thirty years ago, I have alra.idy nllmled to the largo 
sums paid for girls. Tho Ms of the eastern parts do not waste much money 
on such occasions beyond tho actual price; hut those of tlio west spend very 
largo amounts on tho colohration, and so do tho Rajputs. To an ordinary 
cultivator in the Jangal or Jngrdon \nllBgos a marriago in his family offon 
tncans lliooxpondituro of Rs. 500 to 1,0(W, oven up to Us. 1,500, and smaller 
sums go in hangtimnlu or funeral feasts.” 


Section 0.— Poreets* 

Tho only forest in tho District is n plimtntion vosom nt Porosii, 
Ludhiana under tho Deputy Coiiservutor of tho Bashahr Forest 
Dmsion. It consists of iiloiig narrow strip of 197 nevos planted in 
.1807-68, and is composed entirely of oftij/ifnii. It i.s situatod on 
the Grand Trunk road midsyny Ijotwooti the Sutlej and Ludliiana ; 
tho soil is sdilib and subject to iuuudtitiou by tho Sntloj, Tlio 
income dorivod from it in 1901-03 was Rs. 2,914. Thoro is also a 
Bakh of 179 acres adjoining the Oivil Station, part of which is laid 
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out -mth ornamental trees and flowering slunibs. Biding and diiring 
roads intersect it in all directions. It is well looked after by tlie 
District Board, and produces an income of Es. 1,187. 


Section D.— Mines and Minerals. 

Theonly mineral prodnofc is kniar, found in BaSioiBiit quantity at con- 
venient sites, so that there is no difficulty in obtaining a supply for the 
metalled roads and for lime. Saltpetre used to bo ninde in a few villagsa; 
but the manufacture has been given up, 


Section E.-Arts and Mannfactnres-'” 

The principal manufactures for export are the gur and slialiar . 
(raw sugar) made by the cultivators eveiywbere in the Dhaia from 
the sugarcane ; the Ua d or bum (refined) made at Machhiwara and 
in its neighbourhood, and the cloths of Ludliiana. An account of 
the process of manufactiu'es has already, been given in Section A 
There are about 70 ]Mmhis in Machbiwaiu, and 30 more scattered 
over the B6t belonging mostly to Khatrfe, but also to Bamde, 
Sdds and even Jats. The outturn of each press is estimated at 
upwards of Bs. 2,000 value in sugar {bm Icliand) and treacle {siroJij 
and in a good year for the trade, when sugar is dear, the contents 
of a IcUnchi may be worth Es, 8,000. 

In Ludhiana town tanning is carried on by some few families 
of Ehatiks who purchase the skins of slaughtered animals and 
prepare them for use. The prepared leather is worked by Banmns 
and Mochis, and there is a large increasing trade in native shoes 
which are exported to the United Provinces and to Madras in con- 
siderable quantities. The price per pair runs from annas 14 to 
Bs. 2. The leather industry is confined to shoes, no saddlery 
being manufactured. In the villages the Ohamars are as usual the 
tanners and leather workers, making shoes, cliands, whips, 
blinkers, etc,, for their vfllages. The cost of the shoes made by 
them is from annas 4 to annas 8 per pair. 

The pottery of Ihe District is of no particular importance. 
The industry is carried on by Kumhars, Hindi! and Muhammadan, 
who make the articles in common domestic and agricultural use. 
The Hindu potters also make toys in the form of gods, men and 
animals which they sell a!t the fairs held in the District. Muham- 
madan pottora are of course forbidden by their religion to engage 
in this branch of the industiy. There are 4 or 5 brick kilns {dwaj 
in Ludhiana turning out small bricks measuring 6 x4xli- inches 
which command ready sale at from Es, 2 to Es' 2-12 a hundred. 
Large bricks (10 X 5 X 3) are made in the Bull patent kiln and sell 
at Bs. 10 per hundred. 

(l)Thia flflDliDD iTiiBfiapplied by GbiiUsi 'Gonorkry MsgiitrAte ouj 

Jeadflr of tbo Kotboiri oo(Dmiinity« * » . 
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Fleocos aro largely -procnrod in llio District, tliore being over 
35,000 sbcop in 1902. Tlio sheep nro shorn tnneo a year, in April 
and October, having been previously wa.shed {without soap or dip 
of any kind) in tho nearest river or tank. The thread is spun by 
means of tho ordinaiy darl-hd or sjiinniiig wheel and it is woven 
on a loom somewhat stronger and coarser than that used for cotton 
but othoi-wiso siinilar. Black blankets are made largely in Ludhiana 
Tnhsil by Jlnzhabts and Charaars, and aro purchased ns horse 
blankets by native cavalry regiments as w'ell as being in demand 
by tho cultivators of tho District. Check and white blanlwts are 
made by the Muhammadan butchers of Jagnion. There is a small 
manufacture of numdahs in Ludhiana. 

The pashmm industry is that for which Ludhiana is chiefly 
famous. Tlie Knshmfri colony, from whom the bulk of the artizans 
aro drawn, arc said to have amved at Ludhiiinn in 1833 when there 
was a' famine in Kashmir, but tho trade is now also largely followed 
by Punjabis. Tho raw material is of two classes— pas/iwi, or tho fine 
wool of tho Tibetan goat; and Jfamjim ««, or that of tho nearer 
hills. Both wools aro brought finally from Riimjmr, •which appears to 
ho the c)i(r<yo< of tlic trade, by Iho Gaddi's or liill-mcn, and now 
generally rencli Ludhiana from Ambala by rail in November or 
December. Tlio wools nro also imported from Amritsar. A tlih’d 
class of wool is impoitcd from Eirmim, in Persia, via Knriichi and 
Lahore ; socks and gloves aro made of this wool which is not used in 
tho manufacture of chiidnn or shawls. Tlio annual ninount of tho sales 
of these wools is oslimalod at Bs. 25,000. Tho purchases nro made 
in tho first in.st.mcc by Hindu morchants who t.ikc kargo amounts 
and retail them to a second class of traders, or to tho Kashmiri and 
Panjabi. Tlio wool is spun into thread by women of all classes, 
Hindu and ilulinmniadan, rich and ])Oor ; and any ■woman can earn 
from ono to three rii])003 a month by Ibis. Tho maker gets a few 
rupees worlli of wool or thread from the merchant (nmiia;n7i) and 
h.is it woven intoaiia/wniorpiccoCtoH yards long and 1-J 
yards wide, Jt i.s white in colour when it comes off tho loom, but 
may bo dyed red, yellow, green, &c., nccoiding to tasto. Of this 
fllifttn are made chddars which nro purchased by well-to-do natives 
for wearing over tho shoulders liko an ordinary cloak, tlio piece 
being cut into two lengths of about 3 or 4 yards each, wbicb aro 
joined at the corners and worn double. The value of tlio chddars 
exported yearly is about Es. 30,000, most going to tho United 
Provinces and Lower India. 

, Biimpur chddars. m made of pnro wool in two sizes ; ono 4 
yards by 2 yards, tho best quality selling at Bs. CO and tho second 
at Bs. 25 each ; tho smaller size is 3 yards by L) and sella at Bs. 20 
a piece for the good rpiality and Bs, 10 for tlio inferior. Tho best 
quality are known ns •vicorognl chddars or ring sbawls. Those 
chddars are sold all over India, and lie value o.vportcd is estimated 
at Bs. 15,000 yearly. 
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The shawl industry {sUlhdji), or weaving from paslm thread 
of Kashmir shawls was originally perhaps the most important hranoh 
of all ; but it has never recovered from the complete stoppage of the 
trade in these articles caused by the Eranco-Pnissian war. It is 
said that there were upwai’ds of 1,000 Kashmiris engaged in it 
before that time, and an annual outturn of ‘more than Es. 1,00,000 
worth of shawls; but France was the principal customer, and has 
ceased to take any since 1870. There are now only 10 Kashmiris 
who turn out the hamarhandi worn by Native Cavalry. All the shawl 
work ntiw done is in coarse wool, and known as jmeimn ; they 
are used as door hangings and given to menial servants as presents. 
They fetch only Bs. 4 a pair. There appears now to be no demand 
anywhere for good shawls. Native States used to take them for 
dresses of honour, &c., but do not now do so to anjdihmg like the 
same extent, and the pashmim trade is on the whole on the decline. 

Stockings and gloves are knitted at Ludhiana, chiefly of 
Kirmaiii wool. The annual value is estimated at Bs. 400. 

There are three or four Kashmiri dyers in Ludhiana town who 
dye ptmlmma cliddars and thread. They can dye red, blue, yellow, 
Ichdk, green and other light colours. 

The other important industry of Ludhidna town is the manu* 
facture of cotton rtuffs. The cotton is cleaned, spun and prepared 
for the weaver in the usual way. Ludhiana is fomous for its l%is 
and patkas (two descriptions of turbans) embroidered with gold 
thread. The unembroidered parts are imported from Hoshiarpur 
and embroidered in Ludhiana. Nearly every Native regiment wears 
Ludhiana-made hmgis and there is a greater demand than the 
industry is at present able to meet. Technically these goods are 
excellent in colour and texture. A plain path coats from annas 12 
to 5 rupeois, and for Iwigit tl.e prices range still higher. The " rich 
colour and close and soft textiun ” of the Ludhiana lungis were 
noticed by the Jury at the Punjab Exhibition. 

The town of Ludhiana is also famous for its check cloths called 
galirun and for these goods there is a yearly increasing demand. 
These cloths are exported all over India and are worn in the hot 
weather by Europeans as well as natives. They are woven in 
pieces of about 20 yards long and about one yard wide, fetching 
from Es. 2 to Bs. 6 a piece. The weaving is smooth and even, 
and English and American cotton yarns are worked up. These 
gahrms scarcely seem to be as well known among European resi- 
dents in the Punjab as they deserve to be, tlie Basel Mission at 
Mangalore and other works in distant parts of the country being 
indented upon for goods which could be equally well supplied 
from Ludhiana. 

Coarse cloths known as hltadar and -dasuti are made, in the 
villages in large quantities and command a ready sale in Ludhiana 
town. The towns of Machhiwara and Bahlolpur ar’e famous for 
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SHAi doth. There arc a few makers of (hnrien in the town. CHAJU1.B. 
Towds, Imndkcrdiiofs, Wirs and' other stuffs are made in the Arts 

‘ ThcrcarenfcwChhfmbasin Iiudhinna town who stamp cotton cotton ptinii, 
cloths in colours, the finished articles being cliidly used as bed 
quilts (lihdp). The industry is also carried on at Eahliwan in' 

SJamnvla Tatisil. 

A great deal of English cotton yarn is dyed at Ludhidna for 
the inanufacturo of hmtjie and gakuns. Tlie chief colohrs dyed 
are blue, hMU, Iwttlo green and yellow. 

Embroidery in silk or gold threadonjws/iim'jM, merino, cotton Enitoidcry. 
and broaddotli is carried on in Ludhiana town by both Knslimfris 
and Pimjiibis. The work is of two kinds. The first, called hdr- 
cMi, is a coar.'ic work done on n frame, and is chiefly used for 
table covor-s and centres, door hanpngs, cushions, etc. It is phiefly 
done by boys of from 7 to H years. In the .second lond of 
emiiroidor)’, called (hri, the thread and work aro finer. Some silk 
liiMi/is arc made, Imt ouing to their cost they are going out of 
fashion. Helmet pogtU, both plain and with gold fringes, are 
made in Ludhii'nia and exported all over India, 'fliero used to be 
a coiisideraldo outturn of juiMriit ombroideied with silk, but tho 
industry has decayed, being unable to compote with tho superior 
articles produced in .Ihclum mid Ihiwalpindi. 

Ludhiima and .lagnlon arc Uio chief centres of ivory turning iwr. 
in the Piwince. TJioro aro .como tumors {chmgars) in those jjJoT®'*'’*' 
towns. Tliey arc Quraishis by race and tho profession is hereditary. 

Tho organization of the trade is simple, tho tumor woi-king at 
homo and soiling his svork either to order or to wisual enstomora. 

Tho tools used aro described in tho Monograph on Is'ory cairing 
in the Punjab by Mr, T. P. I'ilHs, Tliis is tho only District where 
billiard tails are ramnifacturcd. The trade in India is small owing 
to tanzolino balls Ireing preferable, and what trade there is, is 
mostly oxjiort to Europe where it has to compote with firms who 
have tho ndvautago of using material alraady soasoned to tho 
climafo of the market. The tumor of billiatvl-bnllB can utmost 
produce one sot of throe per day; tho value of tho ivoiy omployod 
in a set is from Es. IG to Rs, 18. A tumor rocoivos when working 
for a trader Es. 8 a set. Tho balls aro sold at Es. 30 ]ror sot of 
three. Ivorj' bangles (churi) are turaod at Ludhiana and Jaginon. 

Tho amount of work that an efliciont worker can do in a day is 
largo, ho being able to produce about 8 sots of coloured bracelets 
a day, containing some 100 to 240 separate rings; tho profits 
however, aro small, amounting to not more than l| anna ])or sot, 
u., 12 annas a day rcjn'csonts a workman’s oamings. Tho supply 
of ivory is olitainod through Amritsar agents from Burma, South 
Africa and Zanzibar. ■ 
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CHiP-HB. The wood corrag of the District is not important, Carfed 
Arts door frames suti as are seen in the houses of weD-to-do Hmdiis ate 
and Mann- of some artistic value and specimens of these were solicited for'the 
w?od WT. Durbar Exhibition of 1902. Small ai’tioles of carving are also made, 

jug, ^ ^ 

Silk. According to Mr. Cope of Haridi, in a letter written m 1858 

and published in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, an attempt was made to introduce the silkworm 
at Ludhiana by Colonel Sir Claude Wade. He formed a mulberry 
plantation near his house and it is known that he succeeded to the 
extent of producing some ten seew of silk dm'ing the two years he 
carried on the experiment, which however was abandoned on his 
transfer to Kabul. “It is averred by one person that the silk 
wound by Colonel Wade was converted into silk stuffs at Ludhiiina, 
while according to another authority it -was sent to England. Nothing 
is therefore Imown of the quality, but it is ceitiinthat the wonns 
he reared were the annual ones, as these only are found in the 
Hill State.” 

Nothing further was ever done in this direction, and there is 
now no siS: industry in Ludhiana beyond a certain amount of 
embroidery, 

on pmiing. Eapeseed {aarson) is largely grown in the District, the annual 
output being estimated at over 150,000 maunds. It is* either 
pressed in the village presses (hUn) or the seed brought into 
Ludhiiina ; and large quantities Bin impoiied in seed nm the 
United Provinces. The oil is exported largely to Europe, 

There is a considerable trade in iron at Ludhiana and Jagraon. 
The village of Rahawan in Samrala Tahsil is noted for its iron locks 
and implements, and Samrala and Dhenri for iron implements. 

The brass and copper industry of the Disti-iot is not on the 
whole important, and goods of this kind are largely imported from 
Delhi. Jagraon, however, is famous for its brass vessels, and there 
are several villages in the District locally celebrated for tliis industry, 
such as Lalton and Sehna for vessels of brass and hksL 

The carpenters of Ludhiana are famous for good work, and 
chairs, tables, doors, door-frames, &c,, are largely made. Carriages 
and carts on European models used to be made but the industry is 
now extinct ; there is one shop in which rickshaws, such as are used 
in the plains, can 1 ^ 


Iron. 


Brus ud 
coppar. 


Corpmttj. 


other haiid ^8'^® hemp {unkolra), mats, sacks, twine, and netting 

m » n n f a 0 - (kngar) are made in the villages by Jats, Laban5s, Sainis, Baurias, 
Mahtams .and Chdhras. 


lores. 


Gold * ti d Makers of gold and silver oinaments are found in most of the 
liirer. towus and villages of the District, those of Miichhiwora being the 
moat celebrated. There are only a few who can cut, polish and set 
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■ The only factory in the District is that for gitming cotton at CHAP.Il,p. 
Bianna, It is worted by steam and employs 100 hands. Com^e 

There is no doubt that English and factory-made cotton cloth is “aS*' 
displacing certain sorts of native cbth. The English cloth is cheaper “ «/ 
and English colours and patterns attract the people so that even %iet of 
aaminddrs have taken to English cloth. AH agree that native doth « p » » « 

ia more durable, but fashion and cheapness weigh more in their ^es la STb" 
at present than durability. The manufacture of native aha or 
cSftfidaand susi has been unfavourably affected 1^ English cloth, 
chintz more espeoMytakmg its place. This has so afiected the 
dyers in some places that they have thrown up tW profession 
and taken to washing, tailoring and even agriculture instead. 
Machine-made iron work has also aSected the Lohars. Native 
bcks have come down in price and will probably be replaced by 
factoi-y-made or foreign locks. Foreign or Indian factory-made 
sugar is dispbcing native sugar to some extesnt. It is said that the 
machine-made ieZinjt does not tium out as clear sugar as the old 
wooden Idna. Native-made sugar, however, stDl remains popubr in 
the Native States. The Moohis also are affected by the competition 
of factoiy-oleaned and dyed leather. 

There are four large flour milb at Khanpnr, Chupki, Akilgarh nail, 
and Akhara on the Abohar Branch, and one at Jaghera in the Bha- 
tinda Branch of the Sirhind Canal. 


Section F.—Gommerce and Trade. 

A rough estimate of the total production, exports and imports 
of food grains was also framed for the Famine Beport of 1879 ; and 
it was stated (page 151) that an annual surplus of some 4 laVTia 
'ofmaundswas exportejd by rail eastwards, consisting chiefly of 
wheat and gram, with jowir and maize in smaller quantities. Mr. 

Gordon Walker wrote in 1884 

"The.DittrictiBaelf-Eeedmg, and exports a good deal of food. The Expotti. 
Boperior prodace of the eastera half (sagarj cotton, irheat) ia nearly all 
exported; but in place of this there ia a large import of inferior grain 
(lirra or mixed barley and gram, jouar, molb, &c.) from the Native States 
of the Bouth, and out offnviUagea of the vrestern parte, There is a very 
extensive export of these inferior grains from the western half of the 
District, principally by the railway which paases through ii,’' 

The imports and exports of the District may (in 1908) he 
summarised as follows j— 

Keoe-goods are imported from the Bombay Presidency, japotte. 
Karachi, Amritsar and Cawnpore; gold and silver lace and cord, 
braid, cotton and Ivorsted, buttons (gilt and brass), mUitaiy dress 
materials, regimental necessaries, billiard cbtbs and accessories, 
and medal ribbons from England; sugar (both hUnd and gw) from 
the Mundor Doab ; iron from E^raom, salt from Jhelom Distriot, 
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brass and copper-we from tbe direction of Delhi j liei^ra (mixed 
barley and gram) from the Native States to the south of Ludhidna; 
rice from Amritsarj Multan and SahAmnpur. 

Wheat is exported to Europe by Messrs. Ealli Brothers, Sanday 
Patrick and Co., and J. M. Clements and Co. ; nmng, joiom', maize and 
rapeseed oil to the United Provinces and Low Provinces of Bengal. 
Goods made of pashm, Ludhiana cloth {gahrun) and coarse cloth 
such as dasuti and Ichadar, and woollen socks and gloves to all 
parts of India. 

It in difficult to describe the trade of the Diatriit apart from that of 
the counti'y about ; but tbe courso that it takoaia ruuphly as follo'vs. The 
aurplua piodnce of the western villages, consisting of gram (alone or mixed 
with barley or wheat), and the autumn millets and pubes, is brought up to 
the line of railway for export from tho District, or finds its way into the 
eastern villages for consumption there. Tery little of the par produced in 
the eastern parts is ooasnmeil in them ; and most of it is brought up on 
the spot by tradiug Juts fiom tho daugal or UAlwa oouulvy, au*l taheu 
away itt carls or (III camels, none of it going hy rail. There is no demand 
for jiir from the direction either of Lahore or of Calcutta, as those parts 
have their own supply. The sugar (5«rfl and Mind) of Miichhiivsiii and 
its neighbourhood is brought up ou tlie spot in the same way as the par or 
ishrought to the railway at Lndhi&na, and finds its way northward, as it 
is not made hayond the Beis, and is io great demand with the sweetment" 
makers of Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, Ac. There is a very consilorablo 
import of sugar, both par and Midnd, from the Jullundur Dodb also, 
especially into the Jagrdon Tahsil from tho neighbourhood of Nakodar. 
Most of the cotton of tho eastern parts is exported, but does not generally 
tako^ the railway on account of bad packing and conseqoBot high rates of 
oarriago. It is eithortaken back by the trading Juts in their carts, or 
carried by merchants in hired ones to Ferozepore, whence it goes down 
the Sntlej ill boats. There is also an export of wheat from tlio eastorn 
villages, the cultivators living ou the inferior grains, some of which (maize, 
nuwsor, 4o.) are produoedin tho Tahsil ; but there is also a considerable im-, 
port of gram, pulses, 4e., from the west to supply the place of tho wheat. 

The trade from the west is entirely in tlie hands of the Jiits, who bring 
the grain iu their own carts, and dispose of it themselves either at Lndhi- 
dnfl to the regular grain merohants, or in the villages. A Jat would not 
part with hia grain on the spot, even if it were the custom for tho mer- 
chants to go about the country, for he expects to get a batter price at 
Ludhiana, and his cattle would be idle if he did not employ them in 
carrying. The return trade of sugar, cotton, &o., is carried by the carts 
that bring the grain, and these seldom go hack empty ; and in such trans- 
actions the regular merchant has no share at all. It has already been 

explained that the Jats of the unirrigated tracts to the south-west have a 

great deal of spare time, which they devote to .trade; but that those of the 
east are tied down to their villages. Nearly all the pur and akaiar sold 
in tho District is brought np by tho trading Jats from the cultivators. 
Thu trade in the finer sugar products (fthdiiilaud bum) made in MdohliiwAri 
and its neighbourhood is entirely in the lands of the mercajitile nlg.^aDn 
A onltivator from SamrSla Tahsil may make an expedition for three or four 
days with his cart in searolof grain when prices rise; hut he cannot get 
faTj, av his crops would sufier. The cotton is either sold to some Jat who 
visita the village, ords bought up by the petty local traders who keep it 
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till tho regular dcalora come round, as thoj gcnornlly do to the larger towns 
and villages onco a joar. Tho grain on coming to Ludliitina is purchased 
from the Jats hj tho rogidar grain merchants, mostly men who havo come 
ns TcpresentAiircs of firms in JDoIhi, MuznITaruagar, hicornt, Sahdranpnr, 
&c. There is also a oonsidorablo proportion of residents engaged in tho 
trade. 

"It is impossible to give any accurate estimate of the extent 
of trado of this District. LadhMnn railway station is the centre of 
trade for a very largo tract of comitry, embracing most of tho 
Ferozoporo District, and n great part of tho Flinlkidn States; and 
any attempt to determine how much of tbo grain trade coming along 
the Perozeporo and Kotin roads belonged tn this District would bo 
mere guess work. Tbc cotton from tho ’cast also for tho most part 
comes from Ambdla District, tbo centres of tbo trade being Korali and 
Morinda; bnt Samriila Talisil contributes something. Tbo number 
of carts coming in this direction is never very large, tho busy time 
being February and Jlnrcb. On thoolher hand, the press of traffic on tho 
Ferozcporc road is sometimes tromendoua. It is pretty constant, the slack 
months being July— Soptember, wlmn Ihcbnllocksare gcucrally sent out to 
grnzo;andthobnsicst, May— July, when those who ongagoin trado fn 
addition to agricultuto arc all on tho road, and tho granaries are all open. 
In May and Juno the road from Ddklia to Ludhidna is ono long lino of 
carts. Information is availablo ns to tho amount of grain that enters tho 
mnnicipul limits of tho town of Dndhidna (whicli ciiibrucc llio railway 
station), and also as to the ninoniit llml lakes tho rail at this place ; bnt it 
is not possible to collect any rs (c tho trade botwcon the Jats of the west 
and tho cultivators of tho eastern villages. Tim carts of the former 
struggle into tho villages in great tmiiikr.s, tho owners foU their grain 
wlioro Ihoy can, and then collect loads of giir, cotton, mu, hlhr and other 
wood for rafters, anything ilml wilt sell down in their own country. Tim 
carts never return empty. In disposing of their grain they may Erst try 
Ludbidna ; and, if not successful tliero in getting a good price, go on to tho 
villages, and ovon find their way into tho hills sometimes.’’ 


Section (}.— leans of Communication' 


Since tlio opening of tlio Sirliind Canal the Sutlej has ceased to 
be navigable except during the rains. 

There arc ferries on the Sutlq midor District Board manage- 
B!>crp»r 28 n,iic. from Ludhii.,.. tho.lJacos marginally noted. 

Mw.a 4) milc'i on. 

Klidnpnr St mile* on. 

Cliiiimln St milcii on, 

Jnwiln nnrrn H mileii on. 

Mnttiitvdra H milii on, 

Lisarn z; mile* on, 

Knriinn 3Ci niilco on. 

Kherii 8 milm on, 

Uhondri Z) milei on. 

SidlinanCmilreoii, 

Tilikru i! niilca oo. 


Tho District Board pays an annual 
rout of Bs. 3,603 to Government 
for these fcn’ics and sells the lease 
of oachby annual auction in February. 
Di 1903 tbese leases realised Bs. 5,893 
while supemsion cost tho Board 
Bs, 652. Botwoon tho ferries of 
Kariana and Khora comes thp 
Phillaur ferry, managed by tho North-ITQstorn Baihvny, 
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Itirori nnil 
cnnnii. 


Forrios, 
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The whole of main line of the Canal 39 miles, of which 13 are 
m this District, is naTigable. There are no looks on it, The 
Combined Branch is narigablo for two miles, and the Abohav 
Branch for 48, of which 37 arc in this District. The Bhatinda Branch 
is not navigable. Thus the Canal fonns the most convenient route 
for both travellers and merchandise, from Riipar to the North- 
"Western Railway Station at Doraha and for merchandise alone 
right thi-ough to Pm-ozepore. The principal goods carried are 
timber, bml&g materials and grain. Tho Canal Dopaidmont keeps 
several house boats on tho Canal which are sometimes available 
for travellers through tho courtesy of the Canal Officers, 


Nome of lock. 

B.D, 

Distancd 

between 


BlanAni Head Begulnto) 

Bead 

M* 

Fatifilit. 

Ehonpor ,„ 

rliipk! 

Bnlonil 

Akalgarl „. 

4+3,000 

9+2,000 

13+4,500 

21+ 

4+3,000 

4+4,009 

4+2,500 

H 600 

’ 

'LndUdna. 

Togitl (.0 

Aklifird «M let 

25+3,000 

31+2,900 

4+3,000 

5+4,000 

Dlgtriot. 

Della 

Dendlac 

30+ 

43+3,000 

4+3,000 

6+5,000 

FerozoporB) 


There are 'several 
looks on this Branoh 
as shown in the 
mai'gm. 


The following is a list of tho places in this District - whore the 
Sirhind Canal and its Bi'anches can be crossed • 


B, D, lliles, 


Feot. 


BriSseg find Fcrriet. 


MAIN LINE. 


18 

n 

2 ! 

25 

29 

31 

33 

39 

36 

37 
39 


■ 1,100 
0 

4,C<9 

4,180 

ISO 

9.000 

1,460 

2,069 

3,638 

2,600 

0 


FowAt Bridge, 

Batipiir Kfrrj’. 

Oariil Sridge. 

Ubnadly Peri'j-, 

Killeu Bridge, 

Kotin) Feri7, • 

Bempnr Bridge. 

Korth-Wcftorn lliiilTOj Bridge 
Grond Trunk Bnad Bridge. 

Minrnt Bcgulntor nml Bridge end of tie llnin Lino 
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- R.n.Milcr. 


Feat. 


Bri<]gca and Ferries, 


ABOHAlt ORAKOir. 
lirgnlalor and Bridge, 

BlinciT,iiipnr Ferry, 

8’ Fail and Bridgo and Lode, 

Giimddi Bridge, 

DnI Bridee. 

Ciinplii S' Fall, Bridge and Loeb, 
Lndliiiiea-nimri-Jnklial Bailiray Bridge, 
iesi Foot Bridge, 

Balloffil S' Fail, nridgo'and Lock, 
Dialiict Road Bridge, 

Salioki Foot Bridge. 

Akiilearh 8' Fall, Bridge and Lock, 
Sadli'ir Feet Bridge. 

B' Fall, Bridge and Lock. 

Tcgal Ferry. 

Bans Foot Bridge. 

Bardeki Ferry. 

Aklitlra C Fall, Bridgo and Lock, 

Dels S' Fall, llridgo and Lock. 

Raidlpiir Ferry. 

DBATISDA BBAKOU. 


0 

*•« 

Urgahtor And Bridp!. 

G 

2,2S0 

Khfltra 6' FaH And UrIdgA. 

8 

3U 

llotilri Foot Bridge. 

10 

39 

Jlianiat Foot Bridge, 

11 

8,900 

Jogbeta 8' Fall and Bridge, 


|i] Tlio Zero (mre nliicli Reduced Diitauces ore mcaanred on tlio Aboksr Branch it at 
iho Regulator at tlio Head at (be Branch. 

Tlio Noiih*Wci5tcrn Paihvay onlors tlic Disstrict fi’om Philliror 
bj Ibo Siitloj bi’id^o and rujj.s iJiFoiig']] it for aboiit 35 miJos in a 
soutli-TV’cstovly direcUon. Tho stations aro LadliowU, Lndbii'ma, 
Sahncvnil, Don'ilm, Cliiiiva, and IClianna, of these Don'iha is in 
Patiala tomtoiy. The Liidliiiina-Dliuri-Jakhal Kailway has its 
terminus at Ludhiiina and runs Ihrouph the District in a southci'ly 
direction witli stations at Gil, Ilaikot Road, Cimppiir and Kup. A 
lino from Lndliiana rm Ferozoporo and Fazilka to IfcLcodganj is 
now (1904) nndor constniction. 

Generally speaking the road,? of llio District are vciy good. 
All the lai'ger tomis aro united up by roads, whether metalled or 
not, crt'cr which wheeled vehicles can travel easily and fast, Shigmmu, 
elcMs and majholis ai-o used by travollci'S while agricultural produce 
is generally carried in bullock caits. 

Tho following roads are maintained by — 
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ro 

1 

4 

E 

B 

a 

9 

11 

IS 

IG 

IS 

:i 

zs 
2S 
Z4 
S 7 
IS 
SI 
SG 
I SB 


4.T9G 

S,000 

3,800 

3.100 

5.000 
3,033 
4,719 
4,G00 

i,o:i 

3,61Z 

0 

1.000 
r,ooo 
a,oi9 
3,3S0 
I,I3S 
2,000 

0 

2,0-0 


Ko. 


Bond*. 


1 Grand Tronic 

2 Lpdliltna-Forozopom 

3 Ciril Statieii 


Lcnglli, 


BCHAnKi. 


A.-rROTIKOIAL RKVSHUB. 


ti* 




Uiloc. 

8S 

2G 

10 


Mnanged by the Diitriet Board fa 
11 b , I,C70per annum, FtrfB Punjab Oorern 
mont Been. No. 1171 of S7Ui Juno 1892' 
(Ftnanelal Deparioent), 
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BnilwayB. 


Boadi, 
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Cleans of 
CommoBica- 
tiOBi 

Beals, 



Boncls. 


IiSDgtll, 


Bejiaiics, 


A.-DISTMCT rONDS. 

Mtmito &OAVB vhhib 'uttacr tiAVAsssitm, 


1 

BsmrilA-KliBnDu ... ... 

Miles. 

6 

2 

Ludhidnu-Bobira ... ... 

10 

3 

Babueirdl-Kobdrn 

2-6 

4 

JogrdoD-BAikot ... 

18-76 

fi 

Jo^ Mssm-Moloudh .m ... 

4-09 

6 

Chublai-JniDdlpur 

2 

7 

Gigtidn ... 

2 


Toiat 

3-i'84 


UclAttEll BoiSS UlXiSED BE PUBLIC WoBES BiriUMEKI UIIXMIIIIB B( 

Bisijiict Boabb. 


1 

Eobdra-SsiuralA 

11 

2 

eamtdlA-Miebbmdrd ... ... 

G 

3 

Lndhidun-Kotia ... 

17’5 

4 

Dbdku-Rsibot ... 

16'0 

6 

Jagtdon Tubsil to city 

2 

6 

Kdbha Builway Appraacb Botd... 

•81 

7 

Obdwu „ „ ... 

1'6 

a 

SabnewdI „ „ ... 

•22 

9 

Ebonna „ „ ... 

■28 


Tola] 

36'41 


Ho 8. 136 Bsfl 139, flsted SOlli loBnaiJ 160?. 
For Bs. 2,469. 

Noi. 178 mill 180, dated 26tli JamiatylBOO. 
For Bi. 1,441. 


I Nos. 1864, dated ISA July 1884, and 1442 
[. and 1444, dated 27tl> July 1902. I'M 
I Bs. 14,107, 

J 


Metalled Boabs couiiEUctED by Public Woeeb DsPARTiiBiiT'MAiidAiKBB bi 
S lETBICT BoABD, 


10 

Gill Ballway Approach 

Not yet 

f No, 1589, dated 3eth Jodd. For Ba, 950 , 

11 

Cbsppdr,, „ 





lared, 



TTsmetalled 
roads under 
Diet r ict 
Board, 


The principal unmetalled roads are 

1. Lndliidna to Baikot, commonly called tlis Lnlton road, 22 miles: 

planted with roadade trees througliont, a few sand-drifts near 
Tapr, otherwise good for wheeled traffic : in ese. 

2. Ludhidna to Ehdra, the old Perozepore road, '26 miles. 'Pit for 

wheeled traffic as fir as Bar Nahala, one or tiro sand-drifts near 
Malakpur, Haibowfil Kalin and Bdjpnra: in use. 

3. LudhiSna to Iflirpur : 7 miles village road, in fair condition. 

4. Lndhiina to Mattowfira, on the banks of the 'iSntlej, 9 miles : planted 

with trees throughout. Fit for wheeled traffic. ^ Small sand- 
drift near Ludhilina on the further side of Qie Budha KdM,'usod 
largely as terminus with ferr)'. 

5. JagrSon to Sidhwan, 8 miles : planted with trees throughout : 

raised for wheeled traffic, in'nso ; feriy at river-connecting with 
JuUundor District. 

6. Jaguaon to Ghalib, 5 miles : planted with trees : a village road. 

'7. 'Jagrfionto Biathhr, 13 miles: village road. 

8. Jsgrion fo Tihdra, 9 mdes. 
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9, UiioMmviSri thwngli SrIhiotAI And PfiidiovrAl to Eaikot, S6i 

miles: mucli used from KoliAta to Raikot: fit for wlieoled 
tra(ric;itis under consideration to metal tlio portion betu’ecn 
Snlmowdl and Raikot j Iheroky connecting all t&ce TaMs' ty 
mciallcd roads. 

1 0. Samrdla to BaUolpnr, 1 0 miles ; rillago road, 

11. SamKlla'toElieri, 14 miles jvfflago road. ‘ 

12, SamrilatoIsrnandKlianna, Wmillea: villagoroad. 

Tho britlgc3 iiro as follows 

1. Masonry bridge over tho Bndha within munioipal limits on tho Grand 
Trank RoadtoPhillanr: numagedby Pubuo IVorks Department, 

.2. Iron Railway Bridgoovcrtlie Biidhn within munioipal limits; under 
Railway management. 

3. Masonry and iron bridge over tho Bndha NAIS at Mdohhiwllra ; 

under District Board. 

4. Masonry bridge over Bndha Ndla ntBahlolpnr; under Distriot 

Board. 

Mr. Gordon Walker wrote in 1888 

"Tho District returns show 11,659 carts belonging to peoplo of tho Dis- 
trict; but I think that this includes tho ordinary carts 

UMniv' s'esi k®™ '"tered in tho 

JisrioB,,, Z j|!ja vilta« notebooks tho mimbcr of carts ‘working for 
hire,’ that is, those going to LudliWnn and beyond it 
rrith loads of grain, &o., ((iojAtcarreafa), and flio total of theso entries is 
5,564 distributed asshown in tho margin. 

Tills return is probably not far out. It will be observed that there are 
very few in Samrdla; aiuUhoso of Ludluana all como from tho south-west. 
The carl nsod in tho canying trade is n development of tlio ordinary field caht. 
I am told that twenty or thirty years ago, wlicn the carrying trade was in its 
infancy, carts of tho size now gouendiy used wore almost unbiown. When 
tho pooplo began to make traing espeditions llicy fwed to thoir carls a wooden 
frame, wider at the top than below ; and Imcd this with tho old stalla of tho 
sugarcane, cotton twigs, cloth, &c. But an ordinary cai't of this sort, drawn by 
two or three bullocla, could only carry liftoen inannds (pnlika) of grain ; and it 
was notlong before tho advantage of widening and lengthening tho carts was 
Eccn; and they are now, at least most of thoso that come from tho west, of a 
very anperior pattern, drawn generally by five bullocks, and capablo of carrying 
forty to fifty mannds of grain. Thofraino work of tlio sides isvoiy strong, 
and lined with («f (called iapar) or matting miido of m, Ovot tlio top is kept 
a tliatdi of munj reeds ; or, if tho owner can afford it, a thick carpet of wool, 
called /ciior, woven for tho purpose, Tho latter is a perfect, and the former a 
partial protection from tho rain.” A first class cart will cost with all its appli- 
ances Rs. 100, and fivo biillooks, Rs. z50 to 300. Of conrso there aro still a 
great many carts working, which aro not of the first class. Along tho metalled 
TO.ids tho carts go easily, and they can cover 20 miles, or two stages in 
24 hours, but they have generally considerablo distances along ordinary district 
toads boforo these aro reached, and it requires at least tho fivo bullocks to drag 
them oven slowly through these. On tlio Forozoporo road one or hvo of tho 
bollocks ore generally to bo seen tied up behind ns a reserve. The heaviest 
loads como from tho Foroieporo District (Moga and Z!ra),BS fto countiy to 
the south of Raikot is so 'very sandy that not more than abont 800 mannds 
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can be brought up to this place. A motalled road from Baikot to' Sahna mold 
be a groat benefit. The Jat cartinen either devote tlie ivhole of their time to 
canying, or only -what they can spare fim agriculture, ivhich are tho busy 
months of the grain trade. In the former case, the cartan ie either a member 
of a family who have a joint holding, or he mortgages his land to another 
cultivator, getting a lump sum down lor the use of it which he is ahrays able to 
repay. The grain carried almost invariably belongs to tlie man who owns and 
drives the cart, for the Jats will not work for hire or ca^ for dealers. The 
cart is filled partly with the grain grown in the holding to wliich the cart 
belongs, and the load is made np by pm-cbasor in the village, or in othere 
about. 

"Camels come direct to Ludbidna from the Jangal villages by the an- 
metalled roads, canying grain ; and rotnm with yitr, salt, &o. They are useful 
where the roada are particularly sandy, and only a small load could be brought 
on a cart, a camel load is about eix to eight maunds. Donkeya ^ used for 
bringing grain, jar, &o., from short distances into Ludbidna, eight or ten 
miles. A donkey carries H to 2 maunds. In 1879-80 the Deputy Com- 
missioner supplied to the TraMpoit Department 3,500 camels, 838 carts, 100 
mules, 123 ponies, and 2,802 camp-followers drawn in part from the Natbro 
States across the border. 

“ In Ferozepore and AmbSla roads are a good deal used by troops march- 
ing in the cold weather, and there are encamping-gronnds at JagRion, Daiha, 
Ludhiilna, Durdha-ki-Sarai pn a slip of Patidln territory) and Ehanna, with tho 
usnal enpply'honsB and aarii at each. Tliere are ses'ei'al large private sardt* in 
Ludhidna oily, and one built by a benevolent native in Jagrdon. Tliere is a fine 
old imperial wdt within a few miles of Khaima on the Ludhidna road. It is 
called LashkariBldn’e and was built in the time of ^d.m'angzeb, bnt it is quite 
out of place now and never used. There is no traffic to speak of along the 
Ambdla road on account of the railway; but tlie Jagrdon andDakha onearop- 
ing-grounde with enpply-houses at Kohdra and Samrdla, on the Somrdla 
TCM,wHoh iaiK>w_ very Twreiy used by troops, bnt was iomeriy tbo highway 
to Simla and the hill stations fo'om tlie Ludhidna cantonment. 

“ There is a re^ar dik bungalow at Ludliidna (with a liUnsamah), imd 
tins is veiynincli used 1^ Europeans, who are passing through from Ferozopore 
or have business here. There are district (or police) bungalows at Mdohhiwdrd, 
at Kohfira and Samrdla on the'Kdlka road; at Khanna and Sahnewdl 
on the Ambdla road; at Dehlon on the Maler Eotla; and at Pakha 
and Jagrdon on the Ferozepore roads ; but these are very poor (except 
that of Kohdra), being in most cases the haj or corner of the tahsil 
building or of a sardi. The old Residency House at Bassian, bniltin 1838, 
is still keptnp with its gardens and grounds wliioli cover an area of 70' to 80 
acres. Altlioughagoodpart of the building has been pulled down, what is 
loft is too much to be kept in good repair. It is a pleasant place to spend a 
few days at, as the locality isono of tho healtliiest in tlie District. There are 
Pubbe Works Department bungalows along the Ferozepore and Ambdla roads 
at Khanna, Pindori (nearDaklia), Jagraon,wliiclihavo fair accommodation, and 
are BVfulable for district officers, lliere are canal bungalows at distances of 
ten miles along the branches of the canals ; but these arc • generally occupied by 
the officers of the Department or by subordinates. The statement (') on the next 
page shows tlie recognised routes and stages with the accommodation, &c., for 
traveHers to be found at each. Tlie first halt on the road to Lahore is at Pliil- 
laur in the J ullundur District,” 
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Tho post offices of the District are under tho Supevinteadent 
of Post Offices, LudHitna Division. Mails are earned by Mail Cart 
from Ludhiana to Jagraon and by sMgram from Ludhiana to 
Samira, and them is a Distiict clcl-a dSh from Raikot to Tfataha. 
On tho TOmaining lines, Imporial and District, the mails are cai’iied 
by niitnei’S. 

There are combined post and telegraph offices at Jagraon, 
Ludhiana and Khanna, andHailrvay Telegraph offices along the 
North.'Wostei’n and tho Lndhiiina-Dhmi-Jakhal Railways. There 
are also lines along tho main lino and both branches of tho canal 
under the Canal Department. 


Section E.--Pamine. 

The earliest famine of whidi men talk is that of Sambat 1787 
(A.D. 1730). Tho memory of it is proseiwod in tho saying satassiah 
mam Ima, applied to a man who has got food and refuses to feed a 
starving beggar; bnt no partiouhirs are forthcoming as to how tho 
people hved, or what rvas the extent of its ravages. There was 
draught in 1789 and again in 1770, but apparently no famine ; and 
the effects wore only felt for a fow months. The memory of these 
visitations has boon effaced by that which followed. The torriblo 
famine of Sbt. 1840 (A. D. 1783), called cMUa appears to have 
spared no part of northern India, and this District suffered with 
the rest of tho country. It b%an with the failure of tho autumn 
rains of Sbt. 1839, there being little or no yield in tho Eharlf 
and following Rabi haiwosts. Prices rose from Bhadcoi (Sbt. 
1839), and by Baisakli (Sbt, 1840) wheat was selling at 20 sm 
Icachlia, (8 sm paldca) a rupee. Rain foil in Hih, but not after- 
ivards; and the Kharif crops of Sbt. 1840 all withered. InKatak 
of that year wheatwasat8scrsJi8c/tc/i(t(3^serspaM’a)arnpeo; 
and, if we consider the difference in the value of money then and 
now, we may realize the extent of calamity from this. The Rabi 
was not sown except at tho wells, of which there were not nearly 
so many as now. In Chet Sbt. 1841 there was rain: and in 
Ear tho usual autumn falls began. Tho Kliarlf and Rabi foUowing 
wore voiy good. Tho pressure of famine lasted nearly 2| yoara 
altogether, and the mortality must have been tremendous. Grain 
could not be bought for money; and people are said to havo died 
with bags of rupees under their heads. All natural affection was 
lost sight of, and parents robbed their children of their food, and 
looked on to see them die. Many emigrated beyond the Jumna, 
whore there appears to have l)oon something to live on. People are 
even said to have Ixion driven to cannibalism, Tho cattle died 
everywhere; and, when tho rain did come, men had to drag the 
plough through the fields, Tho gi’cen crop 'was oaton whenever tho 
heads ^voro fomod, and many people lost their lives from sickness 
bi’ought on ‘by improper food, Famine ws as ushal followed by 
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disease. When the people we able to resume the cultivation of 
their land, the country gradually recovered its prosperity ; but tlio 
horrors of the cMlia will long bo remembered. It is worthy of 
remark that not a single \'illag6 was totally deserted in this famine. 
Proprietors abandoned thoii’ land here and there, and many must 
have died; but the mass of them adheind to their viUages, probably 
in most cases because there were wells at which the sumvois could 
eke out some sort of existence. Tho history of no village contains 
any allusion to its having been deserted at this time ; and the few 
that date their foundation from a later period than the chdlk were 
settled by the ruler of the lime in the surplus arca of some old 
village contrary to the wishes of the rightful oivners. 

“ The next famine was in Sbt. 1869 (1812-13 A. D.). Tho 
Kharff of Sbt. 1868 and Eabi following were poor, and fodder 
scarce. Rain fell at first, but stopped, and the Kharif of Sbt. 
1869 and Eabi succeeding failed, except at the wells. Grain rase 
to 18 sers helicha (7 sers pahlia) ; and straw was not.to be had. 
Thero was a tremendous loss of cattle, and oxon ceased to have any 
v.alue, being given away for nothing, or turned loose in the fields. 
The autumn rains of Sbt. 1870 wore good, and prices foU. Tho 
loss of human life was not perhaps very gi’eat, and w.as confined 
to tho poorer classes, labourei’S and aitizans, in tho towns and 
villages.” 

“ Tlie history of tho mhia or scarcily of Sbt, 1890 (1833 
A, D.) is as follows. Grain was selling at two maunds {iwliJm) a 
rupee when it began. Tho autumn rains of Sbt. 1890 failed; 
and tho two havTOste produced almost nothing except at tho wells, 
where carrots and other vegetables were grown. Tho loss of human 
life and of cattle appears not to have been considerable; and the 
price of gram was never higher than 17 sers pahh ; but this was 
of course very dear for thoso times, and would mean 8 or 10 sers 
a rupee now. In Sbt. 1894 there was a scarcity, but not of 
much severity. The people had not, however, recovered from tlie 
ninety. Witness the couplet:— ‘Saved from tho 90, succumbed 
to 94; thei'e wei'e clouds by day and stany nights.’ 

“ Of the next scarcity, that of A. D. 1860-61, wo have official 
information. Tho account for this Disti’ict is as follows The Eabi 
of Sbt. 1917 (1860 A. D.) was poor, the winter rains having failed; 
and the price of wheat rose to 34 sei's pahh by Baisakh. Ttoe was 
rain in Bar, but not in the following months ; and tho Kharff w'as 
sown, but withered. Thoi’e was a groat gi-ain on the grain stores 
of this District, caused by the scarcity in those- to the south; and 
the price of wheat rose till it roachod at one time 7 or 8 sers a 
iTipee. The Eabi was very poor, but did not fail entirely ; and tho 
rains of 1918 were plentiful. Thoro was a groat scarcity of fodder 
and a considerable loss of cattle; but none of human life from actual 
starvation, in the villages at all events. It was a famine in tho 
Bangar country (Eohtak, Hissar, &c.), and numbera flocked north- 
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■;Tarcls from tliose parts. The people say Kdl Bdnriar Hum vjpjo 
bitra, ie,, "a famine coming from the Buiigav is 1)ad,” The stores 
of grain were sold at an immonso profit, whioli probably more than 
compensated for the loss of cattle. Tho scarcity of Sambat 1917 ivill 
be found to bo tbo turaing point intbo fortunes of many agricultur- 
ists of tbe irestem and Jaiigal Tillages. Most of them laid grain 
in store ; but tbo unlucky fcir that bad not to'o oompcllcd to incur 
a debt of irbicb they bare uovorgotrid. Mortgages in Jagi'don 
Tabsil can bo as often as not traced Ixick to tbo " 17 ” (saidrali) or 
tbo folloiring "25" (jmji). Tberc was somo aouto distress 
among tbo loivor classes in tbe towns; but tbo whole famine expon- 
ditnro appears (o have amounted only to about Es. 6,000 ; and, 
although a suspension of 3 per cent, of the revenno was considered 
nocessaiy, tbo balance was soon realized. Captain (aftciwards 
Colonel)' McKoilo wi'oto in 1861 that tbo money-lenders were 
complaining that tbo Jats bad paid off all tboir debts and taken tho 
giuin trade completely out of the hands of tbo regular merchants. 

"Tbo scarcity of 1869-70 was, as regards this District, of much 
tbo same character as that of 1860-61 ; but tho baiTcsts woro 
better, and tbo injury done was confined to a not very considerable 
loss of cattle, and to debt incurred by individuals from this canso 
or from tlioir having to purchase graiu for food. Wheat wont as 
high as eight or ten seers a ropeo ; but tho people affected by this 
were as usual tho artizans and labourers in tho towns. Thoro was 
on both occasions a good dofdof immigration of starving peoplo 
from tbo south. The whole expenditure on relief works amounted 
to Es. 7,000, incuned cnlircly in tho tomis. On tbo othor band 
tbo mass of tho agricnllnral po])ulalioii, at all events of tbo 
wcsteni partsS where tho effects of famine ought first to bofolt, 
profited greatly by tho high prices as in 1800; and tho .advantages 
to thorn as a whole far outweighed tbo evils. Nominal suspensions 
to tbo amount of Es. 2,500 were sanctioned; but tbo balances 
rcoovorod next year." 

“ In tbo reports of 1877-78 Ludhiana is shown as " unaffected." 
Tbo harvests woro very’ fair; but prices woro run up to f amino rates 
in conseguonco of tho demand from tho Nortb-Westorn Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay. This was to tho entire bonolit of tho culti- 
vator, and to such ns had stores of grain, 

Tho opening of tho Sirhind Canal in 1884 has rondoi'cd tho 
District practically sccuro from famine. In noitbor of tho famines 
which visited tbo Punjab in tho decade 1891—1900 was oven 
scarcity declared to exist in Ludhiana, .and tho District steadily 
exported food grains throughout tho worst of tho famine. At tho 
■fiamo time tho poorer classes suffered mdro or less from high prices, 
especially in tho Jnngal tract ; and, though thoro was no gi’oat 
raovomont to other Districts, thoro woro few families of tho poorer 
classes one or two mombors of whom did not omi^ato in, soaroh of 
omploymont, 
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The District which lies in the Administrative Division of 
JuUundur is under a Deputy Commissioner, who is assisted by 
four Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The District 
contains no sub-division, but has three Tahsils— Ludhiana, Jagriion 
and Samrala— each under a Tahsfldjir and Naib-Tahsfldar. Za&ars 
and la/mharddrs are appointed ia the ordinary way according to 
tho rules under the Land Revenue Act. Regarding the zaiUdri 
system the Settlement Officer wi’oto as follows in 1883 !— * 

" It was feared that the introduction of the syetom might interfere, irith 
the eemhlance of local authorily, still preson'ed hy some of the larger jajiiriiirr. 
The joyiVs of Malaudli and LMhrdn wore, therefore, excluded from its opera- 
tion. In' tho rest of tho District tho eai’Is wore arranged witliin tho Tahsils, 
BO far as was possible, according to tribes; although in many places it was 
found quite impossible to group together villages so as more tbau partially to 
secure this object. The Bet tract is in the hands of a Muhammadan popula- 
tion, belonging to the EAjpfit, Gujar, Jat, Ai'din and Awdn tribes ; bat tho 
villages of tliese are, as a rale, so mixed up that, although it may he said that 
one or other of tlie tribes predominates in a certain portion of the lowlands, we 
conld not arrange any single za/il so ns to consist ontiroly of villa<>c3 of the 
wmo tnbe. Muhammadan Edjputs and Jats own most of the Siunrdla and 
Upper Ludluana Bet tracts; while in the lower part of Ludhidna and Jagrdon 
the Gdjars are in_ a gre.^ majori(y. Amongst the Jats of the uplands it was 

m like nianner impossMe, except in tlm case of tho Garewfc^^^ 

are grauped togrther tothosouth-west of Ludhidna, to an^ge ftermte by #. 
The peouhar ^vantages under which tho system Jpeare to laLnr 
in Ludhidna IS the wealmess of the tribal organization, fori know of no 
Distet where want of umon amount flie^ agricultural population is more 
marked K villages he m groims, each heloiigmg to one tShe or aSt. it is 

certam tliat one or two men will be regarded as the liendo nf ^ J 
hut in Ludhidna there ia very little tribal feeling anywhere, and afeoat 
single lamtarddr in each zoif was a candidate for the appointment ” . ^ 

The zaUddri cess was calculated at one per cent, on the land 
revenue at Settlement and up to 1887 was paid from the revenue 
of each village in the mil when each zailddr's remuneration was 
assigned in the form of an indm out of _a single village, in ^ fixed 
sum for the term of Settlement irrespetive of fluctuations in the 
land revenue. A list of the sails in the Dietriot is oiwan 
below:- 
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Kama of ml. 



■f rrorntHnB tribe: 

« from tUo roTOnno 

-s otirliiaLteois 

;e paid. H.=Hindn. 


12 4 

M i 

14 “ 

15 


Bahloipnr 
Saieiotril Kalin,,. 
PoffSt 

Kntila 

Utilin 
Mai Malta 
Bharl 
Kheri 

LohSr Miira ,., 
Babittan 

Salandl 

Bapdian 

Mcbnnpar ,„ 
Aikoldh.i 
I'W , 

Dlilro Mazin 
Jabo Mdzra 


Ezclodatl { r 0 m 
taildiri (Ladhrdn I 
jdjfr) 

Total Tah«n ... 


*Wh> Dhmon •II 

172 SAtn«oirdlEvaldn..i 

165 Fotrii 4I> 

1GB Kntilla ... 

IGG tIt.<UD 
211 MM Mizra 

200 Mannpnr 

173 Kheri ... 

182 nnicpar ... 

201 Babitran 

100 ParbS 

171 Itapdlon ... 

191 Maii.anpur ... 

169 B{t Kiaban Singb 
160 lam ... 

CG Uhito Mdzm ... 

EG Jabo M&zm 


268,028 2,809 


21,610 2,809 
313,436 2,809 


M.JatsandBaipfits 
Do, do. 
Ditto Trithalow □. 
Jots, oir. 

n. JaM andBiiptiti 
n. Jata, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. Jots and M. 

ltdjpCta. 
n. JatB, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 



Katanl Kalin 
Cbaontn 

Matlndri 

Dholapar 

am 

Sabnoiril 

Umedpor 

Lilton 

Uaddoiril 

Sonot 

Lndhiina 


Knii 'ibid 

Kdrpor 

Diltha 

Italpnr 

Bhanliar 

Iluiitiri 

Ohonlrina 

Dlitiikot 

I’akhowdI 

Tijpnr 


170 Balotr&l ■ •I 

171 Kolgangn Hot ... 

191 KGm Kalin ... 

172 Matoffiti ... 

197 Bholopcr ... 
170 Gill 

187 Snbnonril ... 

174 Umedpnr 
213 Litton 
213 niddoiril 
186 Sanat 

173 Tarf Oahlotvil ... 

207 Knilanil ... 

1G3 Khcra 

170 Diklin ... 

194 Italpnr 
207 Sliankar ,„ 

80 liana 

172 ObiinjrinS ... 

189 ndjnrwil 

174 W1 
180 Tijpor 

185 Itacbbfn „, 



M. Jiiti, IlijptitB, 
(iiijara, ole, 
n. Jots, 

M. IliijpvtB, Giljara, 
oto. 

Do. 

Do. n, Jata, 

II. Jail. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, (QaTctril gtt) 
n, Jata (Garowal), 
n. Jata, 

M. Gujan, Bijptita 
and Miacollancona 
caatoa. 

Affina. 

M, Qfijara, oto, 

II. Jata, oto. 
n. Jata (Garonil) 
n, Jnta, 

11 , Jata, KaIiIa,otc, 
n. Jnta, 

Do. 

Do. 

II. Jnta and M. 

Uijputa, 

II. Jnta, 
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zadddn (jpargana) 
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lom- Before the time of the Eegnlar Settlement the lavibarddrs 
S'B ° or vrere a strong hocly, irell paid and selected as really leading 
[e heod- jnembei’S of tlie agricultural class ; but in the inquiiy which was 
then made their nvunher was more than doubled. Even yet the 
pay is generally very fair in the Dliiiia ; but in many Bet Tillages 
lambarddrs receive as little as Es. 2 to 3 a year, and there is often 
very little to distinguish them from the rest of the proprietary 
body. Not one in a hundred keeps a horse or pony ; and thoir 
sole idea of duty to Govorament is that they must realise the 
revenue and thoir oivn allowance. In fact until about 1880 the iu'st 
of these duties was relegated to the patwdi’i, who regularly 
accompanied the lambarddrs when taking the money to the Tahsil, 
in caso it might be misappropriated. It is, perhaps, a sign of 
proginss that the authority of the lambarddrs, such as it was, is 
daily diminishing ; but a further weakening is likely to load to much 
administrative inconvenience. In many villages the sharers, though 
perfectly able to pay thoir revonuo, neglect to do so, well knowing 
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lat the lamhardd/rs ■will got into trouble, and the latter has at best 
very clumsy remedy against defaulters. A proposal was made 
1896 by the Deputy Commissioner that the number of lamharddrs 
: the Bet should be reduced. Tlie principle -was accepted by 
ovemment and is to be acted on as the posts fall yacant. The 
ibjoined list shows the number of milddrs, sfiifed poshes, lamhar- 
irs and clmihiddh’s in the District in 1903 : — 
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CHAP. 
Ill, A. 

Oeneral 
AdminiS' 
tration and 
Adminis' 
tratiye 
Divisions. 

The latnhar* 
ddrsotTlUegs 
bendmen. 


Of the three Tahsfls Ludhidna would appear to be inconve- 
iently large. But the whole of the Malaudh pargana is held in 
igir by the family of the Malaudh Sarddrs, the land revenue of 
heir estates being Es. 85, 077. Tlie revenue and cesses are ordi- 
larily paid by the lamharddrs to the themselves. This 

.rrangement for direct collection is a convenience to the people 
tnd lessens the land revenue collection work of the Tahsfl materially. 


There are at present (1904) three estates under the Court of Oonrt of 
fVards, namely, those of — 'WordB. 

(1) Our Baohan Singh of Kotla Ajner, which consists of 30 
acres only with an income of Rs. 1,154. The liabihties 
of the estate are about Rs. 14,000. 

(2) The late Sardar Mahtab Singh of Ladhran, who had no 
landed property. The jdgir brings in Es. 8,980 an- 
nually and the liabilities are nearly Es. 26,000. 

(3) Dalip Singh of Ladhran, who has an estate of 77 acres. 

His income is Es. 3,704 and his liabilities about 
Rs. 14,000. 

Ludhiana is the head-quarters of the 1st Division, Sirhind oisces oi 
Canal, -with an Executive Engineer, who is under the control of 
the Superintending Engineer at Ambala. The District Supeiintend- ** 
ent of Police is under the Deputy Inspector-General, Eastern 
Circle, at Lahore. The Grand Trunk Eoad and public buildings. 
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CE&F< together mlili certain oibsr roads in the District, are under the 
Iiy. ExecutiTO Engineer, JnHimdur Division. The forest plantation 
JuBtice. (see above page 163), is under the Deputy Conservators, Bashahr 
officei 0 f Division. The railways in the District are controlled from Sahdran- 
cihcr Depott- pur. For Post Offices and Telegraphs see page 167. 

manti, 


Section B.-Jnstice. 

ciTiUDiiiM. _ The District Judge of Ludhiana is under the control of the 
Porta Judge of the Ambala Division. There is a Sessions 
crimist 1 House at Ludhiana with a Courtroom and sufficient accommodation 
81 Sessions Judge. 

^PoMSoi/oti, A system of village pmehayats was introduced into certain 
villages in this District in 1896. Eules of procedure, based on the 
Amb^ rules were framed, in the first year no less than 1,325 oases, 
involving Es. 56,360, were settled by these bodies. After that, 
however, the number of cases decided annually by the j^onckyafs 
graduaEy dwindled, and since 1900 no cases have been brought 
before them. 

The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
by Mr. Gordon Walker 

OhareoiM _ “I have already (eee p, 74 Buprn) conBi’dered the charaoler ondi 
wd diipoii- dispoBition of the various tribes which composes the runl population of 
P6*ile. * ° District j and I hope I have made it plain that the mass of the people 
are quiet, contented and law-abiding. The exceptions are the Gdjars, 
perhaps the Bdjpdts, the criminal tribes of Hdinis, &o., and to these 1 
may add the rabble of the towns. I do not think that the people of the 
District have a pedilection for any special form of crime, most of the 
serious offences coming under the heads of theft and burglary. The - 
Gujars in the Bet do a good deal of cattle-lifting. The Gdjars are from 
of old tnrbnlentj and a large portion of them either actually engage in crime 
or are on the side of the criminals; but there are at present many respect- 
able men of the tribe. The Bdjpdts do not go beyond grumbling. The 
Hirnis, Baurids and other professional criminal dasses are not showing 
many signs of regeneration under our rule, and to iheir account a great 
deal of the crime of the District must be set down. Even with them the 
amount of crime is not more than normal, and the District will compare 
favonrably with most in the province. There is a daily increasing love 
for litigation, which is most strongly developed amongst the Jats. The 
most petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, and both parties freely 
use suborned witnesses to support their claims, The ordinary honest 
peasant appears quite to change bis character when he comes into our 
Courts ; but this is perhaps not to be mentioned as a feature peculiar to 
this District.” 

Honorary A lumiuouB uoto ou the Tribal Law and Custom of the District 
UigiitratM. Tvill be found in Mr.^^Gordon Walker’s Settlement Eeport, 
p. 287. 

There are four Honorary Magistrates in Ludhiana city and 
five in the rest of the District. The City Magistrates sit in 
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benches of two. Bench A sitting for the first hsH of the month CWP. 
and Bench B for the second.® 

For the inrisdiction powera, &c., of the Honorarv Mainstratee ^l^and 
seelableSSofPai’tB. ° 

There are 4 Barristers prac&lng in Ludhiraa besides 19 SS* 
pleaders and 9 nmlihidrs. There are 93 petition-writers, of whom ‘s". 

22 are first grade. 

The Deputy Commissioner is e»-offeio Eegistrar. Sub* SeRitraHoii. 
Eepstrars are stationed at Jagraon and Samrala for those two 
Tahsfls, The Sub-Rog^trar at Ludhiana is concerned with the 
whole of the Ludhidna Tabsil with the exception of 64 viUages, 
chiefly in the Jangal tract, where Sirdar Badan Singh, O.S.I., 
performs the duties of Sub-Registrar. Besides the Sub-Registrars, 
each Tahsfldar is a-ogicio joint Sub-Registrar of his Tahsil. 


Section C.— Land Eevenne. 


It is in many cases impossible to class a vDkge satisfactorily 
under any one of the ordinary recognised forms of tenure. The 
primaiy tuvision of right between the mam sub-divisions of the 
village often Mows one fonn, while the interior distribution 
among several proprietors follows another form. Frequently the 
forms T-iry within differont sub-divisions of the same village. 

Tkeichiyancl deserves mention as a growth of our system. 
Ho is a sharer who has acquired a reputation for cleverness and for 
knowing law, and has probably sharpened his wits by han^g 
about our courts. Ho is invariably in opposition to the lavMrddrs 
and to Government; but Ms adme^ is taken on all matters by 
individuals or by the whole community. Any one wishing to 
institute a case consults him, and ho is always ready to suggest to 
a sharer some cause of quaiTol with his neighbour. The J^iyanch 
is fa fact the villago misohiof-makor, and everybody’s business is his. 

The Mowing figures show the classification adopted by Mr. 
Gordon “Walker at the recent Settlement and that given in the Land 
Revenue Report of 1900-1901. In the paragraphs wMoh follow wiU 
bo found his remarks upon the Sottloment figures : 
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CEAF. "These fignres show the forme of viSege teonres in the District sccoiriiog 
to the accepted definition of the terms eamindari, Ikiyaehira and pattiddri, 
jjjj But Me information as to the loal constitution of the lollages is to be deiived 
Sevenne. from this classification, if indeed it is not tUstinclly mirieading. In the form 
of statementW I read that a Ihdyachdra Tillage is one ' in which possession 

taMMs is the 01608010 of right in all lands,’ but I believe that for right we ought to 
read liability; and that the distinction comes to be a mere question of fho 
manner in which the assessment is distributed for the time being on shares, 
This makes a very material difference, for in numljors of villages, although the 
shares have become obsolete to this crient that they are not used for distribut- 
ing the assessment, the villago common land and the rdeeipts froin it are 
etffl divided according to them. Again, almost every i^ago has got some 
area,howeTersmall, of common hind, in tho receipts ofwhiMthe cMumuniiy 
participate, and this fact makes the tenure 'imperfect.’ 

"The purest form of the village community is that in which the proprie- 
tors are or keep up the fiction of being descended from a common ancestor, 
and of tins type fbera are only a few vulages in the District, belonging mostly to 
Edjputs. 1 have explained in 5 50 the manner in which most of the Jat villages 
were founded by several famihes, which generally belonged to different jti(s 
or subdivisions. Hie land was in tlie first instance divided according to 
shares (called hal or plough) a number of these being assigned to each family 
according to strength. The hal differed according to locality, hut was as 
mnchasitwasestmiated toa pair of oxen could plough. Under native 
rule revenue was realized in kind or by cash on the area of certain crops; but 
the people retained these enstomary shares and used them in the distribution 
of common receipts and in payment of fines, cesses, Ac. The subject will 
be more fully discussed in the second part of this reprt ; but I may state the 
result generally to bo that under our nilo, owing to improvements in the land, 
transfers, &c., the shares have been genplly abandoned as a measure of 
liability for Government revenue, but retained as a measure of right in the 
vfflage common preperty and of liability for casual demand {e.g., malba). 
The native States around (Patifila, Jind, KdbLi and Mdler Eotla) have followed 
our example and suhstitnted a cash demand for revenue taken in kind; but it 
is everywhere distributed on tbo shares (hahin) , It is only in tho Bet and in 
a very few Dhilia villages of this District that tho people have of their own 
free will adhered to tho sbres under oto rule. There is no village that I know 
of in which tho land was originally occupied piecemeal wiiout a fonnal 
division according to shares. The original dishubution is genei^y most 
elaborate, the wbde area having been divided into blocks according -to quality 
and each sharer getting bis portion in eadi block. Someiames tbe land of 
eaoh subdivision is separate, and there is then this same arrangement amongst 
the sharers inside of it. 1 should say then that the villages were all pattiddri 
(or mminddrij in their oii^; but that m most the shares had fallm out of 
use for purposes of defining tho liabilities of tbe sharers.” ■ 

SuMrisioai, Bubivi^ns of villages are Iwrajs insomo of the larger villages, pafe's 

in most; and inside of these thulds. The prcprictora of a llivld are generally of 
the same gSt and often tho descendants of a common ancestor. Each ihuU will 
be found divided into ploughs (fiol),wluch may hodtherpabkor iatheha, tho 
fonner representing tho onpnal distribution of land, and tho latter 
partition; but the size of tbo plough now merely depends on tbo number of 
shareiain the subdivision, and it may or may not betlie same for the whole 


(I) Bee also ;enii, 103 end lOjot tlie ISincUoue to fiottimnout Oliicm’ EuUer’a 
paitioa, ■> < 1 
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In most Tillages tliere are lauds lieM liy persons vlio are not members of CHAP, 
tie village commimily, wlio possess no share in the common lands, and who are 
called maliian qahza, ilanj of them hold small rdligious endowments only, 

Mr. Gordon Walker tins discussed the average size of holdings : 

" With the Assessment Beports I submitted statements showing the average 
size of the proprietary and cultivating holdings, hat tee, as 1 pointed out, tsniin^ hold, 
are quite nnreliaile. Tlie holdings were of the khaUuni (register of tenancy ings. 
holdings), and calcidations based on them are necessarily vmiioless, Thus A ^ y 

and B hold land separately, having divided it and also have some in common, §43, ' ' '' 

A has mortgaged a conple of fields to two other proprietors and B may have Table ss 0/ 

done the same. Bach of tliese facts is shown as a separate holding. Or, ®' 

again, a proprietor cultivates his own laud, and has ^ rented land from 
another; and ho wvould appear both as a proprietor and as a tenant, I have 
nowv dono my hest to find out what the actual size of tlie lioldings in the 
different tahsils is. I have taken the total of all land cultivated by proprietor, 
whether it is their own or that of proprietors, and divided this by tlie total 
number of proprietors, whose names appear in the kkeieat. Only those ate 
shown as tenants who do not own land. The result is as follows 
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100,633 

619,305 

0,817 

27,004 

10,088 

85,D2S 

1 


" Thus the average area to every cultivating proprietor, who is liable for 
Government revenue is, for the whole District, fiacres. In Jegifion Tahsil it 
is 8 aetes, and in the Jangal Circle of LudhMiia, 9 or 10. Every kheumtddr 
is not necessarily the head of a family, for ho may bo unmarried ; but he is in 
evciy case an mvner of land in his own right” 

In 1901'02 the figures were— total area cultivated 767,285; total 
numborof owners 476,967; tenants free of rent 4,852; cccunanoy tenants 
31,807 ; tenants-atwill 251,024. 

Petty village grants made to village menialB and others village 
assume various forms. The most common is a revonue-freo grant, 
but this is by no means the only form. Sometimes the land is Teased 
to tho grantee at a favoiu'ablo rent, or on condition of payment of 
revenue only ; sometimes tho oivner cultivates and pays the revenue 
making over tho produce to tho grantee ; while occasionnlly ihe 
grant consists of the rights of property in the land, which, subject 
to the usual incidents, such as raponBibility for revenue and the 
like, vest in the person performing certoin specified services at 
such time and for so long as ho performs them. These grants are 
most commonly mado to village menials and watchmen on condition 
of, or in payment for, services rendered to attendants at temples, 
mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they periorni 
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CEAP. the duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy 
men, teachers at religious schools, and the like. , 

Ewenne. Tillage there is a common fund {malba) managed by the 

kmhardiri. There irere formerly various sources from wliioh money came 
Commoii into this- 
Tillflgd pro* 

perty; income (1). Eeceipfo from Sale of produco of file common land, and rents paid 
anl eipondi. {qj onltivation of it. 
tntei nllige 

'"e'e r d 0 n artizans and sometimes 

iro»° r, s. s* *^>® shopkeepers, at the rate generally of Re. 1 per annum on each shop or 
§87. ' ' honso. 

(3) . Dharai 01 lulm. Whenever grain ms sold in the village it vas 
ireighed by the fo/a who charged at a certain rate on each transaction, and 
credited a portion of these receipts to tlio village fund. 

(4) . Thera has always been a good deal of e.vp 0 nditure from the common 
fund, principally on feedmg/ajj« and other holy men ; and, as this generally 
csce^the receipts, a collection has to be made from the sbarers, Tlie 
second and third sources of moome have survived in only a fmv villages ; and 
with the spread of cultivation the first does not remain in many. In tlie 
eastern villages the funds are invariably raised in lie following way. The 
Imlarddrs have the power of incurring expenditure as necessary, getting the 
money from some appointed shop, and the account is made np once or twice 
a year, the sharera being entitled to have it explained to them. The amount 
spent is then oofleoted by a bdM or contribution from tbe sdiarers. In some 
Villages the proprietors have allowed the {iimlarddrs to realize a small percent- 
age on the land revenue for this pmpse, and the latter are then responsible 
for the whole expenditure. In a few villages to the west (Jagi’don and 
Pakliowal) alrafi is still realized ; but tbe proprietors gener^y prefer fo 
divide tiie receipts, keeping the public account separate in tiie manner described 
above. When considerahle sums are now and again realized by the sale of 
wood on tlie common land, this same course is followed. In the Jangal 
villages, the whole village expenses are paid by dharat, or fees on sales of 
gram, the transactions in those parts being much more considerable Hum m 
Sie eastern villages. Disputes about the village fund are constant, and tlio 
endeavour is everywhere to deprive the lamhardars of the power to spend 
money for any puipose. The sliarers are usually put up by some knowing 
one to question this right, and the management of the common fund becomes 
a standing cause of quari^, 

Bim SmimiiENis. 

AlWt ra- In the A'in-i-Akbari*** we have under the head of “ Tribute and Taxes " 
isano Bjifem a complete account of the great emperor’s revenue system, and some reference 
li it. The ministers, Todar Mai and Muzaffar KhAn, 

Waller, S. J?., between the 16th and 24tii years of the glorious reign elaborated a scheme for 
{ 183. fixing the land revenue of the empire, and for giving security to the husband- 
man, winch is nearly as complete as our own. One standard chain and higdh 
were first introduced ; then land was classified into jiaefey or cultivated every 
harvest, and peroviy, duehor, bnnjer (Gladwin’s spelling), fallow and arable 
waste. 'The average produce of each crop was then struck from the estimated 
value of the yield of three classes of jiookj or regularly cultivated land ; and of 
this m-third was taken as the Government due, all extra cesses being at Uie 
same time stopped, and salaries to he paid in cash from the imperial treasury 
being fixed for the officials, who had before tliat lived on the people. From 


ID OlaSwiii's Iruilation, Vol. I, Fart III. .. ' ^ 
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tlio loth year of Iho reign ti (on-years’ selllcincnt was inltoduccd, tlio value of CHAP, 
the Government share in each crop being taken at the average of the preceding 
ten years, tiaborate instniclions were nt the tame lime fonmilnled for tlio Land 
gnulance of tlic collectors (Jmifgiirnrs) and Hiliordinnto agency. '1 lie luisess- Ravenno. 
inent w.is apparently a lliictiinling one, the raffs on ero/ii ik'ing fixed for tlio in . 
Iienoil j hilt the |ienpIo were bHowmI to jny in kind if they eho.<c. The rales wmi, 
were nmfomj sutas or prnvinocs; and no special inforniation is to Iw obtained (iMii-iCos). 
about this pbtrict in p.rficular,Bs it is niado up of .seveml of the 33 niahiils 
of Uio Sirliind sarluir or divfcion, of which the whole land reveimo is set down 
at Rs. 40,00,000 (10, 07, 90,510 diiraj). Tables are given in tlio A'iiiof tho 
mica collectcfi on eveiy crop during a period of 1 9 yeans from a lugs/i of poolej 
or cultivated land in each n'tlm. Wheal ]«id generally from Rs. I to 2 a 
0 ‘jiif. j gram, Ac., from S unmis to Re. Ij penifn i-iipnTcano from Its. 4-8 to 5; 
other cine from Its. 2 to 3 ; cotton from Us. 1-8 to 3 ; jiiihes niul millets (mol/i, 
wiingjjoiriir, Ae.), front 4 annas to Re. 1 . It we.s not to lie expected that any 
more p.articuh'.r information as to tho a«seisir.eni.s piid by villages or tracts 
oOOyinrs ago would bo foriheoraiiig; ami, as thi> eoimlry was but partially 
under cultivation, nnd tlin pre-ent villatres diil not then exist at all or their 
limits liBVO much changed since then, it would scircoly ho of much use even if 
e.vailnl!c. Ilie rates fixed are, Iiorvevor, mterestnig. 

U is impo«ib!o to ray to what extent tho sjTtem of Akhar was maintained Bjnim 
liy 111 * succfs^irs; but the administration of Ihe revenno must have suffered in mMURramt 
ibe gciicral jlisorganiratinn of the government under the later emperors ; and P.." ^ 
in nil parts it c.imo to lie a stniffule lietwom llie eolh'Clnrs ami ilni payers of o o r it « n 
rt'vennc, the former trying to lake as much, ami the latter to give ns little as iriiltfr,S.j!., 
they eonld. Tiie custom of leasing a largo tract of outlying lernioiy to somo ^ ***' 
person of imjiorlimce, who paid a fixed sum immiiilly, ami made Iiis own 
nrrangement for collection (meitiijTr or mwimliir) imhtlinvchcen rccognired 
even in A kbar'.s lime, for tho western mhah <4 tlio Di-lrici were always held 
by the Rais on tlie'e terms. The PlifilkiAn and Muler Kotin cliiefs, loo, were 
originally lessees, and licld their territories HthjecI In the payment of what 
was really an ntimial trilmlo. The innilii/ir was liahle to pay the turn so 
fixed, hut Was othorwi'o iiidewmlvnl ; nnd it was only when lie wiLliIiolil 
payment tlml the imperial nutiioriiies intorfereil. 

Tlic mii'tiijiV, it his circle of vilhiges was small, look a share of tho 
produce from tho cultivator, or sometimes cash rents on particular crops ; hut 
generally, as ho hold a larm tract, he sublet it in siiiallor circles to others who 
iliall direct with ihn ciihivntors. The eastern rartsuf tlio District were nl first 
directly managed by tho governor of Sirhiml, liivaiiso tliey were within easy 
rKicli, and an nsse-smenl was fixed year by vftir for each villnge ; but, ns llio 
imiKTial nulhorily weakened, nnd eollectinnslwcnmo more difllndt, the system 
of loa.sing Inppnt or circles of villages spread, Tho principal minM/iV or 
o-viignco ill tins District was the Rni of Rmkol. Tho family l^giin witli n fow 
villages, 1ml gradually extended their Imunilnrios, umlertaliing tho revonuo 
management (called tnlhnn) of outlying eirclM of villngcs ns tlio governor 
of Sirhiml lost control of lliem ; till finnlly they held more limn Imlf of this, nnd 
a good part of tho Feroacjioro lUstrfct. Hie Unhsmlh Sanhirs, like others of 
tho I'lifilkL'in stock, liail al'o n lease, nnd paid Irihule to the emperor, _ Inking 
a aharo of the produce from the Imsliandnu'ii. There wore otiicr vuifla/iri of 
leas note, such as tho 6Brtiw.41 (lhandliris of Itnipnr nnd Gnjanvi'd, who Imd a 
small circle of villafpia, nnd paid tovenno direct into tho imperial treasury, 

Tho ability to realiro tho revenue lias nlways lieen tlio test of jiowor in this 
country; and wo find Ihiit, n.s the hnpwhd authority grew weakor, tho 
mtlnjhwero leas regular in thoir payments; wliilo tho villages directly 
assmd would only pay whon forced to. Ao un ilhislration tlio follo-ing 
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CHAP, incidents that took place ahout 1740 A.D. may be reoonnted. The Bai 

15 .°' (Kalha) was not paying up his revenue regularly, and informed tlio sain or 

Land governor of Sirhind that he conld not realize from the villages. This was 

Revenue, reported at Delhi, and Ali Muhammad Roliilla was sent to bring the people 

R 0® ™®^“bed out of LndhiAna towards JagrAon, putting to deatli 

BiuMgemcn* hmlaniars here and there by way of example; but lie soon found tiiat it was 
nndor tha the Bai himself who had created the difBonlty and incited tlie people to witli- 
liter empire, kold payments. Ali Muhammad then turned on the Bai, and, with the 
assistoce of the Phulkidns, chased liim out of the conntiy. 

Revenue An account of the manner in which the conatiy was partitioned on the 
undw "uw * empire and the fall of Sirliind (A.D. 17631 has already^ been 

Sikhs. ° gi'^®®' 'i’ll® western portions of the District were already in the possession of 

6 o‘r d 0 n the itais and of the Malandli Sarddrs, who betiveen tliem held the greater 

part of the Ludhidna andJagrdon Talisils; wliile Sanudla and some of tlio 
® ' western villages of Ludliidna, wliich had hitherto been under the direct revenue 

management of the governor of Sirhind, were seized on in groups by a 
number of petty Sikh chiefe from across the Sutlej. The only difference 
that the change made to the Rais and to the Malaudh Sarddis was that they 
ceased to pay ttibutel The petty chiefs from the Mdnjha brought wMi them 
them ^stem, if such it may be called, of revenue; and when in 1806-09 A.D., 
Mdhardja Ranjit Singh extended lus territories to this side of the river, 
annexing all the country held by the Rais, and absorbing several of the potty 
chiefs, this may be said to have been introduced all over the District. Ranjit 
Singh divided his conejuests between himself and the Kapdrthala, Lddwa, 
Ndhha and Jind chiefs in the manner described in SectionB, Ob. I, p. 21. The 
greater part was either retained by himself or given to tlie first of these. The 
expression lyUem of revenue has been used above, but it may be said of tlie 
Siklia as rulers, whether in the Punjab proper or in the M41wa, that their 
system was to exact as much from the eultivator as was possible ivithont 
making him throw up his land, No one will claim for Ranjit Singh the 
reputation of a mild and benevolent ruler. On the contrary the careless 
manner in wliioh he leased out tracts of country along with the revenue 
payers inhabiting tliem to the man who was willing to give most, or to some 
worthless court fiivonnte, showed that he had a complete disregard for the 
welfare of his subjects. It was only when by some happy cliance a really 
enlightened ruler of the stamp of SAwan Mai was enfrusted mth the govern- 
ment of a portion of his conquests that any consideration was shown for the 
people, The chiefs, great and amall, pareued the same object as the MAhardja, 
i.e., to get what they could out of the peasantiy ; and the only restraining 
infiuence was the fear of losing the revenue-payers. Land was then plentiful 
and cultivators scarce, so tliat there was the danger of a chief driving away 
his villagers into tlie territories of a neighbour who was not quite so had. In 
e5eot the chiefs were landlords who exacted from their tenants the utmost 
that they could without driving them away. There was a strong feeling on 
the part of the peasantry that they Lad a right to cultivate the land, and it 
was only the most extreme tyranny that would separate them from it; hut on 
the other hand the demands of the chief on the produce were limited solely by 
his own discretion, 


0 0 r d c n 
iraHer,S.fi., 
§ 186. 


Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh leased the territory reserved for himself in circles 
of villages, the lessees being dianged from time to time. Thus the frimily of the 
vaiih held the pargam of .'^Shnewfil, paying Rs. 1,00,000 per annum for it; 
and JamadAr Khushdl Singl held about 150 vfilages in different places. 
These lessees made their own arrangements with the villages year by 
year, generally taking care to leave a margin of about one-fourth as profit 
on what they j'aid into the Lahore treasury. For eome villages a cash 
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demand was fixed, in others a sliera of the prodace was taken or the cash CHAP, 

value of the GoTOmment share was determined hy appraisement. The in>C. 

Kapflrthala (AHiiwillia) oliief had a large tract of conntry on this side of the 
river, nearly the whole of the JngrAon Talisil : and the method of fixing the Revenue, 
assessment in his possession may bo taken as a sample and appears to have been 
as follows. The Tahsildar went from villago to village every year, and first 
made an offer to the hmhardirs of the assessment at a certain sum for tliat "nder Th” 
year (this metliod being known as tamhakhaml. This was often accepted; but Sikhi. 
if not, a valuation of the Government share of the produce for the year was 
made by a committee selected from the respectable lamhrddn of the neigh- 
bourhood. For the Babi harvest an appraisement (kanj of the value of the 
yield from eacli field was made when the crop was ripe ; and for the Eharif 
fixed cash rates were generally appKed. The rasnlting assessment for the 
year was seldom exacted in full, notnitlistanding the free nse of the various 
recognised methods of torture; and largo balances were generally allowed to 
accnio. The lesser Sikh cliiefs took a share of the produce in the Babi, and 

cash revenue according to 
certain rates for the Eharif ' 
crops. Tliey were really 
“ Zaminddrs” in the Bengal 
sense of the word and will 
still assert that the land of 
the two or three villages that 
they held belonged to them, 

The rates paid by the oulta- 
vatora on the zalli crops wore as shown in the margin. These rates were 
fixed for a kac/icha liso/i or phurnae, winch varied a good deal throughout 
tlie District, each chief having his own standard. The kachcha ligah has 
been taken at one-third of the Government standard, as this was aWt the 
average. 

The rate at wliich the chief realised liis share of the produce was 
generally one-third of the grain and one-fourth of the straw. Tlie share of the 
grain was often fixed as high as half, lie Kais are said to have only taken 
one-fourtli grain, and their rule Is still spoken of with regret. One would 
have thought that with rates fixed so high the peasant would have little left 
for his maintenance; but besides the re^ar revenue there were the usual 
dues in cash or in kind, paid to the chid or to the harpies who represented him 
in his dealings with the people. It was impossible that the cultivator should 
pay out of produce all that ho was supposed to; and his main resource 
was pilfering from Hie field or grain heap before division, The saying balait 
lufate applied with equal effect to both parties. Tbero were about a dozen 
dues levied in cash under some absurd pretence or other ; and, if we add to 
this that tlio chief quartci'cd liis men and horses on the villagers, and that the 
latter had to contributo their labour gratis whenever called upon to do so, we 
may imagino that the lot of tlio husbandman was not a happy one, and that 
ho could scarcely call his life his own. It will require a training for several 
generations to efface the results of a system like this, and to convince the 
people that such a thing as honesty is possible in the relation between Govern- 
ment and the rovenue-payers, 

Tn 1 835 wo acquired in the manner described in Chapter I, B, p, 22, a small Briliih Bet- 
portion of territory round Ludhidna and Bassian, in all 74 Villages. These the! 

were managed in much the same way as the surrounding native territoiy for in 

four years : then a summary cash assessment was fixed for three years; and 1®®- 
finally in 1842 a SotBoment was made for twenty years, apparently by the whltirsV* 
assistant political officers, Captain Mills, Messra, YensitieTt and Edgeworth, $167,' ' “ 


Crop. Boto pot uto. 


Bi. a. Bi. a. 

Cono 14 0 to 20 0 

Unito, eotton 7 0 to 10 0 

CAorri, noth, &o. 1 4 to 3 4 

Corrota and other vegetohles, 6 0 (6ied). 

poppy, to. 
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UI.C. 


There is no English report of this Settleinent, wliioh was probably more or 
less of a regular one on the model of those of the North-West Provinces; and 
from § 71 of Mr. Davidson's report (written in 1853) it appears that 
none was submitted, A complete vernacular record with maps was made 
BriiishSet- revised when the rest of tlie District came under Settlement 

tloment of in 1850, and the assessments of 1842 were at the same time reduced where 
vlliigei that necessary, enhancements being deferred till the expiiy of the full term of the 
lapsed ia original Settlement. Seventy-one vill^, which had paid Es, 75,680 in 
1842, had their assessment reduced to Hs, 74,893, Three villages wme not 
assessed in 1842, because hdd revenue-free. It will be seen from this that 
the assessment of 1842 differs but slightly from that fired after revision. 


Land 

Bevenue. 


1836. 


Sammaty The rest of the District came into our hands after the Sutlej campai^ 
aisaigmeati, of 1845-46, and a summaiy assessment was fixed by the first Deputy Commis- 
O^o'rd^o’n Captain Larkins, who held cliarge from 1846 to 1849, Sir G-. 
Waller, 8. bJ Campbell, who succeeded him, completing such work as remained to be done. 
S 188. The only guide for the assessing officer was the amount collected from each 
village by our predecessors; and this was ascertained, so far as possible, for a 
period of five years from the old papers, statements of leading men, &c. A 
very liberal drfuclaon was made from the results arrived at in favour of the 
people, the amount of this varying from three to six annas in the rnpee. The 
jigtr villages were excluded from these operations, and the jagirdari were 
allowed to continue them collections as before, till after the annexation of the 
Funjah in 1849, when it was decided that a cash demand should be ofiered 
to all villages alike. The assessments of the Summary Settlement were 
accepted readily ; and, considering the data on which they were founded, 
worked wonderfully. A few villages became disorganised, probably owing to 
the change of system, and reductions had to be made here and there; but 
the people welcomed a foxed demand, and this need not exoite our surprise 
wlien we tliink of what they had borne under our predecessors. It is usual to 
contrast the elasticity of native systems of revenue with the rigidity of ours ; 
but it was the complete want of fixity that made the Sikh system a curse to 
the countiy. The best way of forming an idea of the fairness of the summary 


Taihii. 

Aiiiiiumit. 

Boerease 
per ooDt, 

Sammaiv or by 
jagirian’ esti- 
mate. 

Bsgolar. 

F&bhiiwil ., 

2,88,141 

2,66,969 

11 

a 

o 

t 

1,74,334 

1,68,383 

3 

Lodhiina ... 1 

2,46,788 

2,43,160 

2 

Samrili 

2,36,338 

2,69,108 

20 

Total ... 

10,45,699 

0,26,600 

11 


Bssessmenii as a wnwe w 
observe the extent to which it 


to revise it in the Begifiar 
Settlement. The mai'ginal 
figures are taken from Mr. 
Barnes’ review of the Eegular 
Settlement, Appendix A, 
which shows the final result 
after he had made some alter- 
ations in Mr. Davidson’s new 


assessments. As noticed above, they'dji'r villages were excluded from the 
summary assessment, and this statement includes the yayirdari’ estimate of 
their previous colleotions. 


TheBemiM The Eegular Settlement operations commenced in 1850; and the assess- 
Settlemeotof meuts were announced between that and 1 853. They were framed under the 
I 860 , regulations of the time and the instructions of the North-Western Provinces 
Wilier sV ^0®’^ 0* Bevenuo, embodied in the "Directions to Settlement Officers.’’ 
§ 189, ' ’ ” down the rule " that the Govern- 

ment should not demand more than two-thirds of what may be expected to 
be the net produce to the proprietor during the term of RnttiainMir^ leaving 
to the proprietor one-third as his profits and to cover the cost of collec- 
ijon." In 40 and 41 of his report, Mr, Davidson has given an account 
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of loir lis c&lcolationa wera worked out. There was a ver 7 elaborate daesi' CEAF. 
fication of soils, each Tahsil was considered by parganas (of which there were 
19), and the villages of each 'pairgam were divided into three classes 
according to qualify. In each dass d villages the rent for eveiy crop and Sevenne. 
soil was oalcnlated ; in the case of the Kharif cash rents (zalti), which were 
adnaDy in nee for the principal crops and had been taken by our predecessors, grttitn'rat S 
giving the necessary data. For crops on which the rent was ordimrily taken iBSO. 
m kind a rate of yidd.as ascertained from experiment and inquiry was assumed, 
tlie proprietor's share calculated at the prevailing rate of rent in kind, 
and the value of this worked ont at the average of the prices current for ten 
years. The rental of each village was the total of the rents of each crop and 
soil. For the Eharif harvest the rental calculated was very little out, if at 
all. The rates assumed do not vary much from pargana to pargana, and 
there were the old Sil^ labti rates to go on besides existing cash rates of rent ; 
die estimates of yield are much less rdiable. As a rule die irrigated rates 
ore much too low; and, although the cultivation may have improved, it 
cannot have done so to the extent dint a comparison of the papers of the 
revised and those of the Begnlar Settlement would indicate. As to the pro- 
portion of the gross produce taken to represent the proprietor’s share, part of 
§ 9 of the Chief Commissioner’s review of die Report (“ the equitableness of the 
rate, &a.”) appears to hare been written under a misapprehension, and 
inded is scarcely intelMgible. 'ITierato adopted as proprietor’s shore was 
one-third of the gross produce in the uplands and two-fifths in the Bet ; and 
of this rental two-thir£ was taken as the share of Government, that is, as the 
revenue rate jams. Mention of die prices current used in the estimates of 
Regular Setdement will bo found elsewhere, bnt it may be stated here that 
the prices fixed, though warranted by die information then at the disposal of 
the Settlement Officer, were too liigli for the folloiving ten years (1 850-61)), 
wldch was a period of very low prices. 

, The mquiries made at the revision of Settlement showed that the ciorio" 
weak point of these calculations of tlio rental was the produce estimate, the iriihr, S.Ea 
rates of yield not being carefully determined; but even with this the rentals 5 ■ 

were Tfliy near the truth in most cases. From them a deduction was next 
made in favour of tho proprietor. Under the iostructions quoted above this 
would be one-third; but in § 43 Mr. Davidson says that he adhered to no ab- 
stract rule, but adjusted his demand to that "prevailing in the pargana,” 
which would bo the Bummaiy jama. Tho balance, after making this reduc- 
tion ^m the rental, was the revenue rate assessment. Having got his 
revenue rate assessment for each village the Settlement Officer used it as a 
gni^ in assessing, but did not adhere to it at all ebsely, the total of his actual 
assessments being considerably below it and only 58 per cent, of his estimated 
rental. 

In§§9 to 81 of his review Mr. Barnes gives an account of Mr. GouBalclia- 
Davidson’s assessments for each Tahsil (there wero then four). Those of »ct« of tt# 
Pakhowdl Tahsil Mr, Barnes considraed moderate, and few complaints were 
made to him. Pakhowdl comprised the lower part of the present Ludhidna wolltiT, S.lf., 
Tahsil, with the Akdljprh and Bassian pargana of Jagrdon. The Malaudh § Ul. 
jogiV had not been before assessed. The details given in the review for 
this pargana show that in iMha villages the summary assessment of 
Rs. 1,67,647 was raised to Rs. 1 ,79,425 ; while in the jdgir villages a nominal 
summary asso/i^mont, which had been estimated at Re. 1,16,988, was reduced 
toEs.74,C:,. 

The treatment of the Jagrdon Tahsil was considered to be not sncoessfol, 
and numerous complaints wero made. Tlio assessmmts of tho Hatnr pargana 
were redsced by 14 per cent. ; and relief was also given in Ja^fion pargana. 
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'CHAT. The figures for the Trhole tahsil as given in the review are shown in tlio mar- 

— S«mn..rj U gin. Even after this Mr. Barnes mrcssed 

T,«iiS Ur. Daridion’i asseiimoiiti „ l,7t,2se himself Very douDtfm as to whether the 

Bevenuei ^ ndoeitd by Ur. Btmei „ 1,68,383 Settlement would stand. At tlie present 

Geno'talcba- tmetheEatfirand Jagrlonporjanasareundoubtedlyinamore prosperous con- 
tacter of the dition than any other part of the District, except perhaps the Jangal villages ; 
Mniiaeals. and it is hard to realise the “ appearance of squalor and poverty ’’ to which 
Mr. Barnes refers. The explanation seems to be tliat these jiarganis, whioh 
lie on the Ferozepore border, have always been dependent on a comparatively 
light rainfall, the proportion of irrigation being at present about 5 per cent. 

had been two or three bad years when Mr. Barnes saw the tract in 
1SS5, and the prices of the inferior grains (mixed gram and wheat, or gram 
and barley mostly) were very low. Be this as it may, the forebodings of the 
review have not ten realised, 

The Settlement of tho Ludhiana Talisil was considered to be better 
than that of JagrAon, and there was little or no complaint, The new demand 
was a reduction from Bs. 2,46,787 to Bs. 2,42,704, or of one per cent, 

Samrtia Tahsil Mr. Barnes considered to have been before " grievously 
over-assessed.” The nominal reduction given by Mr, Davidson from the 
Summazy Settlement yama was from Bs, 3,43,509 to Bs. 2,62,582, or 23 per 
cent. If we exclude the yiijtnJars' estimates flie reduction was about 20 per 
cent. Few complaints were made about the Begular Settlement assessment. 

It is evident from what Mr. Barnes zvritos that hvo or three years after 
tlie new assessments had been announced they were subjected to a searching 
scrutiny ; and sucli defects as appeared were at once remedied. The Commis- 
sioner visited every part of the District, and freely exercised Lis power of 
revision; and no man of his day had greater knowledge of the woi’k of 
assessing than Mr. Barnes. The total of the reduction given outside of tlie 
Jagrdon Tahsil was inconsiderable. 

Tbatermof The period for which the Begular Settlement Was sanctioned formed the 
the Ksgnlar Bubject of some correspondence in 1879; and the circumstances connected 
G oTd 0 n mentioned so as to prevent future nrisunderstandings. The term 

Wfllltr, s. R, of the Begular Settlement of 1842 was 20 years, Mr. Davidson’s assessments 
S 133. were introduced between 1850-53 and the tenders were taken for 30 years, 
either from the date on whioh they were written, or when in the case of the 
villages settled in 1842 enhancement was proposed, from 1862, s.e., after the 
expiry of the original period of 20 years. In § 23 of the letter (Eo. 
686, dated 1 1th August 1856, printed with the Begular Settlement Bepori) 
in which the orders of Government on the settlement were conveyed to the 
Financial Commissioner, the sanodon is said to be “for the period of 30 yeara, 
t.i.,npto_A, D. 1880." But the orders of Government were lost sight of, 
proba% in the confusion resulting from tlie mutiny ; and the tenders of 
engagement remained unaltered and show the periods as not expiiing till 1892 
and 1893 in the case of some villages. It was held in 1879, on a reference to 
Government, that the period of Settlement for tlie whole District should be 
taken as expiring in 1880, and that this ^ould be notified to the people. 

tVorkiBgof There ^ only one refusal to engage for the Begular Settlement mess- 
Uii nogtilu ment, the village of Bairsal in Jagrdon being leased lor 10 or 12 years. In 
g a few villages proprietaiy rights were transferred on account of refusal to 
S. A, e^jgage in 1842, or for balances found to be due in 1847, but it does not 
§ 193, appear that any difficulties followed the introduction of the Hegnlai’ Settlement 
assessment of 1850. In only one village lias tho assessment been reduced 
emco the revisions of Mr. Barnes, notwithstanding that the assessment was 
esveiely tried by two periods of scarcity, the officers who have Md charge of 
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tlio District since nil bear testimonj totlie fact tlinttbo nsscssnont light and CHAP, 

fairly distributed. Ko coercive ineusures liave Im resorted to. Tlio balances 
duo to snsjwnsioiis in tbo years of scardty wero insignificant (loss tban ono per 
cent, of tho demand), nnd were quietly realiml. Tliero lias lieon little Revenno. 
dilllculty in collection anywhere, except in some )Mrf,s of the Bet, and it may 
bo .'aid that nny apparent slackness Is due, not to inability to itay, but to a ,,,, ” 
hereditary nnwillingncss to do so. This clement will lio appreciated if wo ScttlDiaeot. 
compare our mild iactbod.s of getting in tho revenue with those cmploj’ed by 
onr predecessors. A Inmlardnr,wiio has probably had cxperionco of tho 
latter, is not likely to care mnch for tho issue of n warrant. In tho Muhani' 
luadan Bet (Biijptit nnd Gujnr) villages tliero is generally a scarcity of cash, 
and tho revenuo has systematically to bo borrowed, bnt this would still lio tlio 
case if wc wore to reduce it by Imlf. 


Tnt BstistD StmtuMT. 


In 1870 Mr. T. Gordon Waller liegnn tho revision of the revenno Pe»«nn« 
settlement, whidi he completed inl88S.’ His report will bo found to contain 
the fiilfetpos-Mblo detail j nnd the following iM«es, which arc taken from it 15711.83, ' 
almost without alteration, touch upon the nni't important feature.s nnd tho 
general rosnlt,5 ol the revision. The geniT.il coiisidemtinns iqwn which tho 
new assessment was mainly based were tb incrca«o or (!(crea.so of cultivation, 
and of tho mc.ans of production, the alterations in the price of ngricultural 
produce and the general improvements in rtvourccs uud condition ol the tract 
under the expiring settlement. 


Diie. 

1 
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of the First Hegular , 

Settlement siiow tho treii,r, s. n, 
nrennttimt time still lies, 
nvniinble for culti™- 
lion, nnd beneath ara 
mUedthcprojwrtiona 
as shown liy tho 
papers of tho now 
Run'oy ond tlio most 
recent figures nvail* 
able. 


' RicImlTt d 107 Mill of fntnt. 


ITio incrcaso in onllivntion vrorkcfl ont for tlio n'holo District 

at nearly 8 per cent.; awl 9^ pc: cent. 

Lwikiina 7 „ of nmbio wnsto was rotunioQ at tlio 

*'* ■' lloviscd Settlement. Tho iiicroaso rvas 

distributed over the tlivoo talisils as given in the margin, tlio 
peroont age Iwing liiglicst in the Pawtldli and J angal assossment circles 
of Ludliiilnn Talisil and in .Tagnton. Kotwitlisttinding tlio figures, 
there is little room now for further oxlensioii, and tho margin loft 
at the Bogular Sottloraont has since been filled up. Nearly one- 
third of tho culturnblo land of mirrotiirns is in the Bet, whore it is 
more dilEcuIt th.an elsewhere to taiy of mnch of tho waste that it is 
or is not capable of prodnoing a crop that would repay tho cost of 
cuIliTation, In tho Dlmia tho culturnblo c;i.s!'tR of areas loft for 
graang, ■ffhicli are of considorablo oxtout in some of tho outlying 
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and Tvestem Tillages, but generally yeiy small patobes, just enough 
— ^ for the cattle to stand in. 

Eevaitte. The only otlier way in which the productive^ power of the land had 
, been increased was by the addition of the means of irrigation. The following 
itSton.” ” statement of irrigation and of masonry wells shows the extent of this in each 
Tahsil 



SAuaizA. 

LrnniAKA, 

Jagbaok. 

Toiai. 

Tahsil, 

Area 

Nnmber 

Area 

Nnmber 

Area 

Number 

Area 

Number 


gated. 

ot wella. 

gated. 

of irclls. 

gated. 

of wells. 

gated. 

of wells. 

BeguhTSelUemeat 

4t,6t3 

2,547 

43.9/9 

3,233 

14,009 

1,080 

102,04] 

0,300 

Beviasd SetUemont, 

40,649 

2,75b 

40,593 

3,849 

10,057 

1,355 

109^9,9 

7,957 

1901-02 

67,458 

3,28: 

59,955 

4,705 

22,010 

1,804 

1 

138,623 

9,007 


The increase in the area imgated was 7 per cent., and in the number 
of wells 16 per cent. ; but most of the new wells were small ones sunk in the 
low lands under Ludhidna. From this it ^vill be seen that, even if it were 
albwable to tax to the full improrements due to the sinking of new wells, the 
enhancement on tliis account would he a small item; and the Settlement 
Officer dealt very leniently in his assessments with irrigated land, besides 
taking care that the constructors of new works should enjoy the full period of 
protection allowed to tliem by the orders of Government. 

PiicBs. At Appendix XII to the Settlement Report will he found a note on the 
® y subject of the nse in the prices of agricultural produce, together wiUi a table 
5 199 ^ ' showing the variations daring the dU years, 1840-79. The inquiries extended 

over this period, or to about 10 years before the previous assessment, was 
fixed. The following statement shows the increase of the prices realized by 
agriculturist for the piincipal products during the 20 years, 18t)0-79, over those 
ot the period, 1840-59, preceding it 



Briefly stated, the histoiy of the fluctuations is as follows. The Hemilar 
Settlement assessment was based on the prices of the few yeara nracedine 
1850, which were liigh; and its introduction was followed by a general faff 
Prices contimied veiy low till 1861, when famine sent them up • and they did 
not sink again to their old lerel. The scarcily of 1868-69, and thh completion 

of the Sind, Pmqab and Delhi Railway through the District in 1870 which 

opened the local market to the demands of the whole of India and its eeanorts 
together ivith the ^neral progress of the country, finally established prices at 

their present level; and i‘ « 'iot probable tkt they will ever again recede. 
Dunng the 20 jws before 1883 they were on the whole sta&iy; and, 
although this penod includes four seasons of high prices fI 862 and Ifisa o. j 
ft. to ICT ..d .875), fti 
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adnal nvcrago iinpclinUo. Tlio nl)Ovo datcuicnt !.lmws tlmt llio nvcmgo of 
till' nrici;'! rwilisixl during llio 20 ywr#, 1800-70, liy tlio iigricultutiils 
for tho ortlini'.ry dnplos of ptoiliico were OO per cent, or tipwnrds in excess of 
(lioto of llio previous 20 yc.irs. 

For tbo fluctuations in prices since iicttleracnt see Table 26 ol 
Pari-13. 


CHAP. 

1 II,C. 

Land 

ScTcnuo. 

Pricci. 


Tlic tIivi''ion into n«fCf''nienl circle.^ nuiilo at the licjpilnr Scltlcniont 
did uoi follow liny nilioinil principle; iind the siippo'-ixl ncccsM’ly for adhering ' o'o V don 
to the old pnf.e«im divi>.ions made it pMciiciilly n“ele'S. At the Itcvlsed Ii’o/icr, S.Jr. 
Settlement Mr, (iotdoii tValker adopted in mch Tnhsll the tinlimil features of 5 
iliecountry a*- lh*‘ hasis of liisarranpiinent.*’* The villii«i'..(iflliebw-lyiiig Bet 
trect were first fepaniiwl oil. The Luilhii'ma Bet wiis milier too c.\-ti'n,<.ivo for 
convcniciiee, and, a*- ilicni is a grwit dilTi'mice in the jitoilnre of the upjicr 
and n[ the lower jwrtionnif it.n snh-division was necfs-iiry; whileot tlio 
former it was ni'ces«aty to throw into n n-jiarote chi-s ihii-e village, s whioli 
hare land Mihji'ct to unmiiil imimhitioii (inaiiil or l-iirh/ifi), ns the area is of 
greater e.xlenl hercllmn ehewhere along the river, anil dilTers widely from that 
j'.irt which is removed fnnn the river (jwiM-aj. In the ne\l place the rilliigcs 
m the t'lrip of Hitidy uni along the Dha or riilge over the Bet could not cotno 
into the fame cl:is< as tho'e fiirthiT inhind, and were pi iced in a circle liy 
tliwn'elve--. In S.inir.lli nml Jngrston the jvmiiiiider of the Talisil was of fo 
imiforjii a rliaroeter that llien' V'lis no mw-sity for siih-diviihng it further. 

The ujihinds of Lmlliii'iim, Imwever, ilreteh iiiiieh further wiitli Hum iho-o 
of the other tahsil«, ami there is wn-hleraltle diversity m the natural features, 

Tlie oiitlring Jungul villages, with a unall nnnfnll iiiul ao irngation, naturally 
fell into a group hy tlieins-lve- ; and ns to the reiimining jwriiniis them is so 
tiiiU'li dilTeronee Ik'Iwwh tiie Kinth-wcslem corner ahiiit I'nkimwill mid tlio 
rich tract ronml Malaudh, that the s(>paniliim of these was necessary j mid 
there was left tlm up|icr ]s»r(i<in, eom''lHwiding In Ihnl of the tiiher Tahsils, 

Tho Imv lands in tin. valley of the .Sutlej iiro everyivlim* known iis Bel, 
while the land e.v|Kj'isl to tlm dmxii action of the river is ralleil Imrliha or 
tnnnif. Tlie iiiilaniLs are "I'liemlly spoken of as Bliilia or liiiiil heyoml tlm 
high hank {dhn). Tlie trael iimmsliaiely over the Bet has Ixvii ciilletl Imivcr 
DliSia, and lliiit Imyoiid it Upper, alttionirh the wimls loirrr mid «;i;irr aro 
not js-rlmps very iipproprinie. In Ijialliiiiiia Tiilisil lliu terms .Imigiil niid 
I’aWlidli have kvn iijipliisl to the initUing 10111101-1 nail to llin rieli country 
nlxnit Mnlamlli respectively, wliile the true! niiiiid I'likhowfil Inis Iiaoi lerimsl 
Tihifni, or inlcrniediato hetweeii them, Tlie immes Lower nml Upper Uhifiii 
have Iwii c.'irrhsl inl'i the Jagrlon Tnlisil for the siiko of eonveiiieiice, Tlio 
nsse-suieiit circles then an'— in JagnJon and .Siimnllii, Bel, J/ower Bliiliii nml 
Upper Dlnihi ; and in Linlliiilim llmm Bi't eireles, omi of which is known as 
hachlin and imollicr as nakkn, the Upper unil Lower JJlifiin,aatl tliu PawAdh, 

'IWini and ■liingnl cireies. 

Tho SmiiRllii Ik'l Circle contains 08 villnges with 11 total area of 20,773 Amsmiuphh 
acres, of which 111, 170 acres, or 00 percent., are unllivnted, A, Ml nr 17 per *'>' T«li'(l« 
ctnl. ciilliiralilo or reeoatly thrown ant nf cultiviilioii, and (5,087 nr 23 per 
cent, nncultimilile, I( coiifikts in the first place of the hind (tiillwl woiid) t; or (ton 
immcdiiilely adjoining tlm 8iillej mid liiihio lo iinminl innmliilinn, Tho J'JjJ;'''' *'i 
di'jyisit left hy the river is very fertiliriag, and n rich eliiy soil is formed, hnl in 8 ■ • 
places this is .shallow and the under nfratiira of siiinl is soon veiiclied, Beyond 
tho naii'i the land is higher nml thu soil of more micienl formnlion mid 
dieper (generally 3 or 4 feel). Wiitw is iM'.sr Ihu niirfiicci and there is fehlom 
lack of imiistiiro, so that artificial irrigation is not wnntecl, Tho soil of this 


lnitoKi<tlninine<oih,rsIi)istlliiiilirl*lnn«rtlMi T)l«lrH Into ii>»p>*mo»l cirrli'H nns 
aivlo lioforo tlio Kirliiiel OsnsI rmii ojiiinail. Fur ui account ot llio cnosl auil llm cslcnl to 
nUch it list aScctsil tho Pittrict 100 pp, 
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C'&a' 5. the Pahlca Bet is generally a rioh dark clay, very fertile, but requiring a great 
III, C. deal of tillage, hi places there are sand drifts left by the river, but these are 
rare. Under the high bank mns the Budlia Nfila in the old bed of the Sutlej. 
Aevenue. The land to the south of the Budha, between it and the liigh bank, is generally 
very good, as it rises away from the former, and the soU has a nu-xture of 
a sand from tlie DhAia. On the other side of tlie stream there is a strip of land 
cf, San. rendered permanently barren by the proximify of the water, or actually 
rila Bei swamped. 


® “ ’’I * " Of the whole area 60 per cent, is in the hands of Muhammadan Jats, 23 
S m!' ‘ ' Muhammadan EdiptitB, and 5 of Oujars : and it is mnch the worst feature 
of this cuole that 86 per cent, of the land is held by the most improvident 
classes. Of tlio cultivated area 3,490, or 21 per cent., is held by tenants^t- 
will, and 1,336, or 8 per cent., by tenants with occupancy right, or in all 80 
per cent, of the cultivation is by tenants. The tenants belong for the most 
part to the same classes of the proprietors. The returns show that between 
tlie Regular and the Eevised Settlements 2 per cent, of the whole land was sold, 
and that nearly 8 per cent, was in 1883 in mortgage with possession to the 
mortgagee. The percentages on cultivation were three sold and twdve 
mortgaged) and it is probable that only cultivated or cnltnrable land was 
transferred. The average price of the land sold was Bs. 34 an ncre; and the 
amount secured on mortgage Rs. 38. The land transferred has gone almost 
entirely into the hands of strangers. Thus on the whole nearly 10 per -cent, 
of the total, or IS percent, of the cultivated area, has been transferred 
since the Hegnlar Settlement, and most of it to the money-lending classes. 
These statistics are far from showing the whole indebtedness of tho pcopk 
There are a few villages able to hold their own ; buttliey are a small proportion 
of the wlwlo. Some have gone entirely into the hands of the money-londeis, 
the land having been sold, or being held in mortgage for such an amount that, 
there is no chance of it ever being redeemed. There are colonies of bankers 
(Suds, Kliatris, Bauias) in Milohliiwdrn and Bahlolpnr who live entiroly by 
lending to the Bet cultivators; and many of these classes have established 
themselves in the villages (Panjgirain, Sherjmr, &o.). The amount of money 
o^ved on book debts is enormous. It has been totalled np in some villages 
aud found to amount to Es. 10 or 15 an acre. The villnees are all Small, 
averaging about 400 acres total area, and many are on tiie money-lenders’ 
books for Es. 5,000 or upwards. There can be no donbt tlmt tlie tract was Ut 
. the Eevised Settlement in a had way ; and that a large proportion of tho land 
was passing out of the hands of the old proprietors into those of the mohoy* 
lehduig class. There were many causes at work to produce this result. 


Owing to tlie high rate at which rents in kind are paid, it was reoogmzed 
’that the assessment must, in tlie very depressed condition of the tmofc, bo much 
under the produce estimate. The marginal statement shows tho revenue rates^ 
finally adopted and their result. The calcnlated increase, by these rates was 








Soin. 

Area in 
acres. 

ReTwrae 

rate. 

Beialtisg 

Jamoi 

Produce . 
estiTuate, 

’Kormer 

Bssessment, 



Be, Ae. 

Si. 

Bs. 1 

Bs, 

IrtijtiloJ ... 
Dn/mli ... 
Effiili ... 

293 

10.897 

1 .4,995 

4 0 

9 10 

1 8 

, 1,172 
28,604 
7,492 

1,493 

35,305 

8,906 

... 

ToW •... 

119,19? 

2 '4 

37,203 

45,704 

32,503 


4,765, or 13 per 
cent.; but, owing 
to the necessity of 
assessing lightly 
new alluvial 

lands, it was ex- 
pected that the 
viUage assess- 

ments would fell 
short of the sum. 
The assessments, 
fonner and new, 
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and tlio result of the rates wcra ae eliown in Ibb natgin. The abtnd en> 'CffA'P. 

Imncement was Bs. 3,829, or 12 
Bt. per cent. Tliis increase is -a 

<i). Dcnraiid for ISSO-SI 32,531 Bniall 0110 , and it iras on tho Eeteioe. 

’'•hole distrilrated evenly over 
. . . iMvillagra, It isnothkelyto 

niako mnch diScrcnco in the condition of tho tract,- and, if regard bo bad to OirdciiSitn. 
tlio prodnetivo power of tho land, tho now assesswont is moderate, for tho tract 
is a voiy fcrtilo ono. The greater part of tho proprietors, and certainly all tho 
hlnhammadan Bajpdfs, aro hopelessly involved in debt, and the only measure 
that conld do them any good would tho suspension of the action of tho 
ordinary Chal Courts. 


Tlio Lower Dhliia Circle consists of certain Dhdia villages whoso lands SimriU! 
extend into tho But also, and therefore includes a certain area of Bet as well as J ^hSi* 
of Uhaia. Tho total area is 31,482 ncrcs (contained in 30 villages), ofwluch 
25,035, or 79 per cent., arc cultivated, 2,461 cnltnrnblo or lately abandoned, Walhir, S.R, 
2,514 uncnlturablo waste, and 1,472 Government property (land under tho 5 
canal and roads]. The Bet poriion of the circlo is for tho most part very 
fertile, tho land sloping down to tho Budlia Ndla, where this stream is at a 
little distance from the high bank. The soil is generally lighter than that of 
the rest of the Bet, there being a mixture of sand from tho Dhflia with it, and 
produces without irrigation splendid crops of sngnrcnno and cotton. There 
u nl<o some good irrigati-d cullivation. But to the cast, about Poawnt and 
Eahlolpur, tho Budlia is clo.so under tho high banh, and there is a great deal 
of sivamp, tho land being nil to tho north of tho stream. Tho Dhfin proper 
is a tract with an nnoven surface and a light sandy soil, which shifts about 
under a strong wind, and is blown into liillocks. Ordinarily it has the 
appearance of a desert ; but tho soil is vciy retentive of moisture-, and under 
favourable circumstances good crops are grown. TliolCliarif crop is mostly 
mthj for tho growth of which tho soil is adapted. With a light rainfall, when 
better land will bear nothing, fair Rain crops of wheat, or wheat and gram, 
are grown j but thoy aro liablo to bo buried under tho shifting sand. A heavy 
rainfall, such as suits soils with more clay in them, is bad for this. Round 
the villages aro tho wells, and tho hind attached to them is gonerally superior 
and highly cultimtod j but there is a continual struggle to keep out the drifting 
sand. Bor this purpose trees (tho icr gonerally) are planted or hedges put up 
as barriers. Tho worst villagos are those adjoining tho high bank. Tlio 
surface in them is very hillocky, and tho soil therobro more liable to shift. 

Tho viTlnges adjoining the Upper Dhdia Circlo have gononilly a more level 
surface; and, though the soil is poor, tho crop is not so subject to injury from 
drift. But iJtogotuor tho tract 18 an inferior ono as rogaw natural advan- 
tages. Of tho cultirated area of tho BliAia 63 per cent, is classed as sand 
(5fiur), and 30 per cent, as light loam {rami), wliilo only 7 per cent, is 
irrigated. 


nindd Jats hold 49 per cent, of the area, Midiammndnn Jats 27, 'and Ooritlon 
Ifnhammadan ltdjpdts 7. The Muhammadans aro found in ilio viDa^ on 5, JJ. 
tho high bank just over the Bet ; aud tho chnraotor given to tlioso in the Bet * 
applies to them, Tho Dindii Jats arc not so Well-to-do as men of their dloss 
^norally. Tlioy arc for the most pnrt industrions ; but tho soil is 'very inferior 
and yields but a poor return for their labour, and thoy find it difiloult to 
subsist. Of tlio cultivated area 938 acres (SJ per cent.) aro bold by teuants 
with rights of ocenpaney, and 6,220 (241 per cent.) bytOnantsjat-'vrill; in 
all 7,164 acres, or 28 per cent. About 6 per cent, of tbo whole area lias 
been sold since the Bogukr SotUomont, and of this tivo-tbirds to ktrangbn 'of 
tho money-lending class; while 84 per cent, is mortgaged with poSsessfon, 
Ibree-fiftbtostraDgcrs. The prices per acre kto'-Bb.' 18 for sale, ■andBs.'lS 
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CHAP, secured by mortgage j and the low averages sbovrtliattLe land is not valued 
as an investment. There is not much debt outside of these figuresj for money 
cannot be raised without the security of the land. Complaints are made very 
Bevenne. generally ; and a good many of the villages are badly off. Discontent is 
general, and thei’e can be no doubt that the tract is by no means in a flourish- 
LoTriH)Ui« condition, a result that may be attributed chiefly to the poverty of the soil. 
Oinit, The assessment of the Settlement Officer in 1852 was not very well received; 
and was revised in 14 out of 30 villages by the Commissioner, who gave a 
reduction on the whole jama of 4^ per cent. 


The revenue rates finally sanctioned and their results are shown below i— 


Soil. 

Area in 
acres. 

1 Bate, 

; Bosnlting 
;Qma. 

Half anset 
eatimated. 

Pormor ai- 
eeaainent. 

( Im'gattd ... 

Eet ,„ 1 Do/odi 

( Slfiisli 

( Chihi 

Shiio < BoiMli ... ... 

t Bhir 

178 

2,275 

818 

1,811 

641 

13,817 

Bi, a.p, 

4 8 0 

3 0 0 

1 12 0 

8 0 0 
loo 
010 0 

Be. 

773 

6,825 

1,650 

8,833 

6,411 

8,608 

Ra. 

1,U1 

0,103 

2,374 

4,771 

6,074 

8,388 

Ba, 

Total ... 

25,035 

j 12 1 

28,200 

30,912 

25,692 


The above pves an increase of Rs. 2,407, or 8 per cent. The assess- 
ments actaally announced amounted to Its. 28,154, and were well received. 
The tract is a very poor one; but the assessment was and still is very light; 
and there is some veiy good land in the viDages adjoining the Bet, and again 
in those next to the Upper Dhuia Circle. 

Sam ala; The Samrala Upp® Dhaia Circle contain 170 villages with a total area 
Uppn Dhiis of 126,324 acres, of which 107,750, or 84 per cent,, are cultivated; 8,627 
cultarable or recently out of cultivation; and 9,947 Government property or 
JVoIlttr s. B? ™culturable waste. It stretches south from the Lowei’ DhSia in a plain of 
§ J 83, ' ' uniform surface, except where two belts of sand, each of about one mile in width, 

run across it from north-east to south-west, The soil varies from a stiff clay 
to a light sand, the latter being found in the neighbourhood of these belts, and 
the former in depressions. The prevailing soil is a good loam, generahy of 
dark colour, friable and most fertile. The percentages of soils according to 
our present classification are— irrigated, 42 ; cloy, 3 ; loam, 43 ; sand, 12. 

OVr Aon Of the revenue-pajing area 80 per cent, bdongs to Hindu Jats, 8J to 
Muhammadan RAjpflts, 2Jto Muhammadan Gfijars, and 2^ to ilnliam- 
’ ■ madanJats. The Hindu Jats are a most iadostrious and thrifty class; and 
it is fortunate that the proportion of them is so large. The Muhammadan 
Edjpfits are notorious for tUOT improvidence; and are the worst possible 
revenue-payers. At the Regular Settlement this was fully recognized, and 
allowance was made in the assessments of their villages ; but such consideration 
has not had much effect on their condition. They are, as a class, very much 
involved in debt ; th^ villages contribute most of the area in the returns of 
sale and mortgage. The returns show 1 per cent, of tiie total area sold 
since the Regular Settlement, but nearly three-fourths of this lias goue to 
coparceners. The average nominal price realized is Rs. 35 an acre. The 
land mortgaged with possession of the mortgagee amounts to 4^ per cent. 

of the ATholei'and of ^3 nearly one-half is in the hands of members of the 
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villflgB conramnily. Tlio whole nwa iransforred to tlio monoy-lending class 
proper by sale and luortgago is thus about 2 per cent, Tlie omoont secured 
per acre oa usufractnary mortgage is Rs. 27. TJio inforoncD to be drawn 
from these fignres is that only a small portion of the land has changed hands, 
and that very littlo of it has gone to tho money-lending class. Tlio ordinaiy' 
Jat is most tenacious of his land, and tho price paid shows how it is valued. 

Tho ifctunl condition of the tract agrees with tho result of these statistics. 
The people are tinconinionly well-to-do, except in some of tlio Edjpdt viilanes 
whero the thriftless habits of tho landowners are bringing them to rmn. 
But tho money-lender has scarcely any hold at all on tho Jats, nor is he 
over likely to have more. There is a good deal of hard cash amongst them ; 
end, if one of tho number is in diflicultics, ho can always find some of his 
fellows to make an advance on tho usufruct of a part of his land. There is of 
conrso a ccriaiu amount of floating debt; bnt this is no more ^an a couple of 
good han-csts will clear off. If a money-lender has got a hold on tlio borrower 
he will insist on having tho land and receiving a share of tho produce j and it is 
a sure sign of tho temporary nature of tho debt when the land remains \vith 
the proprietor, Thera arc not many c.\lerna1 signs of prosperity such as ono 
is led to expect from the experience of otlier Districts. Tlio people are very fond 
of their money, and waste none of it on show. The houses are neat, hut have 
seldom any pretensions. A well-to-do Jut has no horse and not more cattle 
than ho absolutely requires. Ho drosses very plainly, and spends little on tlie 
clotlics and food of bis fniiiily. Bis great aim is to get some more land into 
his hands j and ho will keep his savings till a chance occurs of investing 
them in a morlgago. The beat evidence of Ibe prosperity of the agricultural 
population is that tlioy can always dispose of Ibeir surplus produce (o whom 
they like, and avhcii they like. In most houses will ho found stocks of graiu 
orcottoninoro tlmu8ufnoiontforthou.se of tho household, andkopt in tho 
hopes of a riso of prices. The gw is bought up from thorn ns fast ns it is 
made. Thoy have not c\'cn tho trouble of taking their prodocc to nuirkct, for 
there is a keen competition between tlio traders, who go amongst tbo villages 
and buy on the spot. Tlio Juts are careful to get u good price; and tho 
margin of profit loft to tlio trader is never excessive. 


CEfiP. 

ni,c 


land 

Bevenue. 


SamriU: 
Upper Dhiia 
Ciicb, 


Tho now rates proposed by tlic Sotticmciit Officer and tho results of thoir 

application wore as given 
ill tlio margin. The as- 
scssraoDtoi tho last year 
of tlio Regular Sotllomont, 
including nominal assoas* 
mont of rovonno-freo 
grants, was Es. 2,07,206; 
and tho proposed assess- 
mont would have given 
nn ineroaso of Hs. 49,579, 


Boil. 

Arcs. 

note. 

Jams. 

Tom, 

1 11* 

18,019 

Of, n, 
i 12 

ni. 

70,238 

Df. 

Blmplo well ... 

29,781 

3 8 

1,00, 7CS 

i«f 

Ottier Inig&tloa | 

28 

3 0 

81 


Smiitl .1, 

49,C3a 

1 6 

88,112 


UAUr III 

13,3i8 

n M 

11,878 

2,88,878 


or 24 per cent, Tlio Lientoiitttit.Govcrnor,in simctioiiing those rates, requested 
the Financial Coinmusioiicr to impress ujxin tlio Scttloinoiit Officer tlio necessity 
for treating sritli care mid lonioiioy tlioso villages in wliich, from tho small sizo 
of the lioldings, on increase was likely to bo felt, and His Honor further con- 
sidered that 20 per cent, should ho tho maximum moroaso to ho taken in tho 
circle. The actual results raised tho assessment from Rs. 2,07,613 to 
Rs. 2,46,293, nn ineroaso of Rs. 38,C5li, or 19 per cent. This incrcaso was 
somowliat niidcr that directed ; but it wos found that thoro worosorcrol Muham- 
madan villngos in wliicli the Settlement Officor hud to go very far below 
rato3_. With tho avoeption of tlieso villages the onlianoomont svas evenly 
distribatod over the kact,.and tho now asscssmonta wore woU received, 
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CHAP< The first circle for consideration in the Ludliiana Talisil is the mnd or 
strip of land idong the bank of the river j and in this have been included only 
land' villages of which the greater part of the area is liable to annnsl inundation. 
Eevenue. The circle contains 15 villages wMi an area of 8,757 acres, of which only 
j _ 2,677, or 30 per cent., are cultivated; 3,487, or 89 per cent., cultnrable; and 
Bet I O’" ® P®" ““*'■> abandoned. The remainder, 26 per cent., is unoul- 

Oirole. turable. The smafi propoition of cultivated area to culturable and barren is not 
0 “ r ^ " to be wondered at in a tract like this. Tlie nncnlturable is sand along or in the 
§240. ’ culturable is the ordinary new land found on its 

banks, covered with a growth of pM» or of reeds. Most of this will eventually 
be cultivated, unless destroyed by the river. The land of this circle is nearly 
all liable to annual inundatun ; and people live in adjoining villages of the 
pahha Bet, and sometimes in a corner of their own, as the land is under water 
during most of the hot weather. Tliosiltleftby the overflow of the river is 
generally very fertiHzing, and the land is really renewed annually. The soil 
is a clay-loam on a substratum of sand. When the deposit has attained a 
depth of nine inches to a foot, the pbugh can be worked in without bringing 
up the sand, and cultivation is possible. But good crops cannot be grown 
unless the sand is from one to three feet distant from the sur&ce, the nrther 
the better. 


acrio% The laud is hdd by the various tribes, thus ; Muhammadan B&jpdts, 57 

Gnjars, 10; Muhamma^n Jats, 14; Hindu LobSnes 
” » "‘and Banjhrdsjlfi; others, 8, The Mnliammadans are not well suited to the 

ups and downs of an alluvial oirole, but they are fairly well-to-do. The 
Banjdras engage a good deal in trade, and do not depend entirely on cultiva- 
tion. Of the total area leas than one per cent, has been sold since the Regular 
Settlement, and 8 per cent, is now held in mortgage. The price in the 
case of sale is Es. 40 an acre, and the mortgaged money pr acre Es. 17. 
The whole area mortgaged has ^e to money-lenders; but it is made up 
almost entirely by one Eajput village, of which the whole land has been 
mortgaged, With the exception of this one village the oirole is in good 
condition. The produce is excellent and the people keep out of debt, and are 
generally well-to-do. But th^ are of course liable to lose their land any year 
from the action of the river. The Regular Settlement gave a large reduction 
on the jama of the summary assessment, and was 20 per cent, under rates. 
The present assessment is very light. 


dor Aon 
IViiKer, S, B,, 
§245. 


SoiL 

Ana, 

Bate. 

Beailliai’ 

anosB- 

meat, 

Half 

BBiet 

egtiiuate. 

1 

Irrigated 

DofttiU 

Bt/aili 

Se. 

24 

1,283 

1,370 

Ba a, 

1 S 12 
312 

1 13 

Bg. 

90 

8,858 

2,397 

Bb. 

Ml 
, 4,793 

2,858 

Total ... 

... 


6,045 

7,797 


the rates sanctioned and their result as 
compared with the pio- 
dace estimate. As in 
SamrMa it ^Ya3 expected 
■ that the village assess- 
ments would fall short 
of the above total on 
account of neiv land 
favourably assessed ; and, 
in the case of the land 
included in ^e hehha 
ehak, or area liable to 


rates of Es. 2-10 and Ee. 1-10 were to be applied instead of the full rates. 
The assessment announced and reported amounted to Es. 4,900, as against 
a total by rates of Es. 5,089, there having been considerable changes m the 
areaof the report, as in the case of Samrila; and the enhancement on^e 
demand of thp.last year, 4,049, was 21 per cent, 
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15et I Pakka compiiscs tlio rest of tlio villages of tlio Bet portiou of CHAPi 
Bliai'lgtiiii imd fciilinowal ;mrjttiios. li contains 58 villages willi a total area 
of 3i,0-18 acre^, oi wlnelr,!l,;87, or 06 percent., nin cultivated; 8,078, or 
25 per cent., cultiu'iblu or lately abandoned; aiul 2,783, or 9 per cent., Heveauc. 
barren waste, i'arl of ilio land otonc or two villages is in the mond tind 
subject to mundation, but with this exception the tract lies high, beyond the jj^i. j 
direct influeiico of the river. 'I'owards the high bank, too, very tow villages circle, 
adjoin tho Budha jS’nla, which mis for the inosl part throiicth the Bet portion O f 
of the Lower Blu'iia Uirclo. '1 here are a good in . i^ n due u* streams running ^ ' ■' 

acress tho tinct, which fill in the rains, but seldom overilow tlioir banks. Tho 
soil, like that of Bet lands gencKilly, is a. still dark clay-loam on a substratum 
of sand, very lertilo when pitijwrly cultivated. Tho water level is near tho 
surface, anti tlioro is alwajs ubuiuLiiice of iiioislure. lu places there is teiid- 
oiiqyto hallar; but this is not common, and laud so aflected is mostly 
imoiiltivatcd. Sand ridges occur, but tlio sand dues not sbilt. Tho stintnm of 
clay is .shallow here and there and tho sand appeal's on tho surface ; but, 

IIS a iiile, the clay icachos to 5 or 6 feet below the surface. Irrigation is 
every whore easy, water being found at a depth old to J2 foot, and there is 
more of it than iu Samtdla Bet. Tho proportion of imgutcd hnid is 5 por 
cent, of tho cultivated area of tho whole cuelu; but it lies mostly in the 
villages to file west, lu the ea'terii part, us iu the daum'ilu Bel, irrigation is 
not required, and superior or doJ'aiU cultivation is earned on m tho lum’rigatcd 
land. 

Of the whole area 03 por cent, is lidd by Jlidtauuiiadaus, thus i Bijputs, o e r it s n 
22; Gnjars,_3d; Jala, Itl ; Aniiiis, 7 ; oUiers, Awiins mid Siiyyids principally, trader, S. it. 
11. The Hindus, who liold 7 jicr criil., aw inuslly Lobuiiiis. Tho Hojplits 52 ^. 
are bad luislmuduien, and do not wilh'iiLdy ciiltmito their own land. Tho Jnts 
mid C'iujiu'bure more industrious aiul well-to-do. 'J'lio condition of tho tract 
is butler tluin lluil of tho Smimlk Bet, a result that may bo iitlnbuted pnnei* 
pally to the siniill area niider sugarcane ciiltivutiou, for where ciuio is groivn 
tlic cultitator is driveiUo the money-lender. There is no such cagorncss 
hero on tho part of tho nionoy-londcre to niafco advaiicc.i to tho agricul- 
liirists ; aud iliu latter aro iiiura thrown on their own resources, imd, us a ruio, 
incur debt only when compelled to do so for a marriugo, on iiccoimt of a bad 
liun'cst, or for some siicb cause. Tliey ordiimrily live on tho gTain that they 
grow Iheinselves. Some of tho villages, such ns Kariuua, Baliowil, &o., aro 
very pre'-pcnnis; and few uie re.illy nmcli involved, though propriotora in most 
nill be iuuud indebt. It cannot, on tho other lumd, bo saidtliat tboroisa 
great deal of nealthin tlio circle. The wlicat and cotton iiro mostly sold ; 
and good price-' are realized for vegclabb, whicli are liouglit by tadors from 
tho city, and for straw soiiietime-. Tho pre[Kn'tioii of tlio agi'icnltnral popii- 
Iiiliou who lira wcll-lo-do, and can di-po-o of (liuir own surplus produce wJioii 
they like, is coii-idcinblo ; but not iitsirly w lingo ns iu tlio Dliaia. Such 
money as may ho saved isgeiiwnlly kept in lim'd oiisli or invested inland. 

Tliui'c is no display of binss dishes, &c., for tho Muhnramudiins do not uso 
them; midcinly suliiciont catllo are kojit for the uso of tho Iionsoliold, oxcopt 
bytlicOnjars, whodisiwsoof Iho milk and y/u’ produced bylhoir bnll'alocs 
and cows. 

Of the total urea 1 J por cent, lias boon sold siiico tho llcgular Soltlomcnl, a cr don 
and CJ per cent. Is now ill mortgage. 01 tho sales 33 por cent, are toagri- lfo!l{r,S, ft 
culturists, and of tho inortgagcs 5U per taml., so that tho urea tnuisforred ainco ^ 
tho llcgular Settlement to lliu mouoy-lciidiiig classes is loss timn 5 per cent, 
on total area, and OJ jior cent, on cnltivalion, Tlio .avorago price por acre Is 
for sale Ks. 10 imcl lor murlgage s Us, 34. Tlioro is a good deal o£ money 
owed on book accounts, as might lie expected from tlio character of the people 
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Ludhiana District.] Bet II Gircle, 


[PAET^ 


CHAP, for Muhammadans seldom get on without the assistance ol the moiicy- 
lender j but the debt of this soi’t is not nearly so great as in the Samrilla Bet, 
TjinS nor does it press very hard. 


IiadhU&a: 
Bet I Fakka 
Oirele, 
Oorio n 
ITaUer, S, R,, 


The rates sanctioned for this cuelo and the lesidliug assessments are 

shomiiii the inargui. Sumo 
villages 111 tills cu'cJej too, cou- 
SoiL Area. Halo. u.set tain new aUlivial land which 

‘“B i“™»' cstimete. had to he assessed favourably ; 

and the assessments amiounced 

gave a total of Bs. 41, 511), 
lated ... 1,118 ®''l2 i ulos'i bouig an enhancement of 20 

ai» 7,ul6 2 8 17,610 21,468 per cout. on the demand of llio 

HU ... 13,103 1 1 18,830 22,704 last year (Bs. 34,207), and 

Total loijiir thoyaaiogivenhy rates lor the 

year of amiounoement being 
' HS. 41,602. 


Lndhiiaa* Assessment Circle Bet Ills the western part of the Ludhidiia Bet, 
Bet II Cirole ^nd includes nearly the whole of pargana Nuipnr. It is about 12 miles in 
ff 0 r d 0 » length and 4 in breadth, and contains 67 villages ivith a total area of 41 ,305 
s'esi!^' 26,121, or 63 pei’ cent., are cultivated. There has been a loss 

® ^ by diluvion suice tlie Regular Settlement of 14 pei‘ cent, of the total area, and 
some villages have lost almost the whole of their land. A Kaclilia Circle was 
not separated off, because there is very little good mand. The sod of Bet II 
is for the most part much inferior to that ot Bet I (Pakka), and the rainfall 
is considerably leas. The Budha Ndla is the boundary of the cii-clo to the 
south, and joins the river just outside it, so that all the land on the north bank 
of this stream is included. This is in parts veiy hifcrior, behig either unfit 
for cultivation, or yielding very poor crops, and that not every year. Kallar 
is more prevalent than in the eastern Bet, and barron patches are to be found 
in the best wheat fields, especially about Nurpim. As in Bet 1 irrigation is 
easy, water being at abut tb same depth. The proportion of m'igated land 
is 9 per cent, to tiro cultivatiou. 


Gordo It The land is thus distributed amongst the agrioultural classes : W uhani' 
IToliw, s R„ rnadarr Gujars, 44 per cent.; Mnhanmradau Kdjputs, 10 ; Muhammadan Aidins, 

§ 250. IQ , Uuhammadaii AwAns, 11 j Muliauunadan Dogaru, 10 j Hindus, 4 ; 
otlrers, 11. Gujars predoniirrate as proprietors. The Ardius are very counuon 
as tenants, besides cultivating a large proportion as proprietors. The Awaiis 
and ArAins are, as a rule, well-to-do, and so aro the Gujars in the villages 
away from the river and near the city'. The tract is for the most part in 
lairly good condition. The villages on tire margin of the river-, which belong 
mostly to Gujars, have lost a great deal otland, and the proprietors haro 
become involvb on tlris account. But tlior-e aro a nmnber of firstrrato villages 
removed from the river rvitha gre-at deal of irrigated land, belonging to -all 
classes of piopriotore. The people of tlicse derive great benefit from tlio 
proximity of Lndlinina, where they have ar-oady market for tlioir produce of 
all sorts, and whetree they can obtain a plentifid supply of manure. The 
Regular Settlement gave a small roductrou on tiro summary assessment. 
The revenue has been realized without any difficulty, except in one or two 
of tire Gujar villages along the river, wliicli have suffered most fi-om its 
action, lire returns show 3^ per cent, of the total ar-ea (or 51) of the culti- 
vated area) sold since Settlement, and 4J (or 7 of cnltivatiorr) held in 
mortgage now, The prices per aor-e ai-e^Rs. 37 for sale and Bs, 29 for 
mortgage, the price per rupee of Government demand bemg much the 
same its in Bell. Ol the land sold two-thirds has gone to agiicnltmisti. 
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jne-tliird of tlie mortgagee! land is held by them. Thns the proportion 
nd transferred to outsiders is 4^ of the total, or 6 percent, of the 
ated area. 


Dhe rates sanctioned and the i-esnlting 


Soil. 

Area, 

Bate. 

Rcanlt- ^ 

inpT 

nssca'3 - 
ment. 

Bale 

asset 

estimote. 

ed 

[ 

2,454 

1,458 

22,209 

n.s, n. 
3 12 

1 10 

1 4 

Be. 

9,202 

2,369 

27,761 

Bs. 

11,030 

2,994 

29,428 

otel 

... 

... 

39,332 

43,458 


assessments are given in the 
margin. Wlien the assessment 
given by the rates came to be 
distributed over the villages of 
this circle it was found that, 
even after making allowance 
for the new alluvial lands, the 
rates gave higher jamaa than 
could be taken ; and those 
finally reported amounted to 
Bs. 35,535 as against a rate 
jama of Be. 86,738, which 
was still an actual increase of 
23 per cent, on the last year’s 
demand of Re. 28,288. 


rhe Lower DhAia Circle of Ludliidna is a continuation of tliat of Sam- 
and a detailed description of it is not necessary. It extends for the whole 
th of the Talisil, and contains 78 villages nith a total area of 73,604 
, of which 79 per cent, is cultivation. The Dhdia portion is much 
i’ than that of Samrfila, because several fine villages have been included, 
he percentage of irrigation and good soils is as follows : irrigated, 7^; 
t, 62^ 1 while hhur is only 30 per cent. 


fhe crops and husbandry of the Dhaia portion are the same as in 
dla, while in the Bet lauds they agree with those described for 
:^akka Bet Circles of Ludliidna. The land is divided thus between 
various agricultural tribes ; Muliaminadan Rdjptits, 80 per cent . ; 
unmadans Gnjars, 9 ; Muhammadan Ardins, 4; Muliammadan Jats, 3 ; 
immadan Awdns, 6j other Muhammadans, 6; Binda Jats, 85; other 
us, 7. The Muhammadans hold the villages along the liigh bank, 
with land in Bet and Dhdia; and the Hindus, those adjoining the 
u'Dhdia. Some of the large villages along the high bank belonging 
djputs are in verj' bad condition. The lands of these (both Bet and 
i) are not -very good, and the cultivation poor; but tlie assessment is 
mely light, and it is entirely owing to the thriftless habits of the pro- 
>rs that they are in such a state. Tlie Hindu Jat, Awdn and Arfiin 
os are all well conditioned, and there is little complaint of debt in most 
nn. But the tract does not enjoy many natural advantages, and is, as 
fie, the worst off in the Tahsil. The assessment of the Regular Settlement 
b considerable increase on that of the Snmmaiy Settlement; but it was 
ed without trouble, except in one or two villages where the lamharddrs 
lemselves in difficulties. On the whole, tliongh some of tlie Dhdia lands 
3ry inferior, the condition of the circle is not I'eally bad. Of the total 
3 per cent, has been sold since the Regular Rettlement, but three- 
iR of this has gone to agiicnltnristS} while 7^ per cent, is now hold in 
(ago, half of it by tho money-lending classes. Tlie prices realized arc 
5 an acre on sale and Ks. 28 on mortgage. The land sold and inoiii- 
1 is mostly in tho Dlidia. In the returns are included two whole villages 
sold and one mortgaged), and tliis has run up tlie al’ea. There is a 
deal of book debt, and dio Bdjput and Gfijar villages more especially 
arge sums. Land fetches a veiy good price, ' 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 


Land 

Bevenue. 

LndhiAnn : 
Bet 11 Oirole. 

Gordon 
ITancr, S. B., 
§ 200 . 


LndhiAiia: 
Lower DkAis 
Circle, 

O 0 r d 0 n 
ITaUrcr, B, It., 
§§ 201 &> 262. 
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CHAP, 

III,C. 

Land 

Bevenne. 

LudUioa: 
lioirer Dliiis 
Gfiole, 


The rates sancinoned and tlio resnlHng assessments are sliown in the 
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Irrigated 

1,439 

3 

12 

5,395 
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DofasU 

2,675 

2 

4 

6,018 
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EifasU 

6,530 

1 

4 

8,132 

7,894 


Niitehihi ... 

2,444 

3 

6 

8,551 

11,256 

i y 

Khdlitehdhi ,. 

1,169 

2 

8 

2,923 

8,380 


Ransli 

20,933 

1 

2 

33,674 

30,454 

='( 

BMr 

14,509 

0 

12 

10,882 

9,612 


Totnl ... 

... 

1 

4 

75,608 

76,546 


lioning tlie rates to go 
above them and to take 
up to a 10 per cent, 
enbancement if it ap- 
peared prudent to do 
so. So difficulty was 
experienced in taking 
a total assessment of 
Rs. 80,100 as against an 
assessment by rates of 
Rs. 79, 341 W; an on- 
Lancement of 10 per 
cent, oil tlio last yoai’’s 
iama of Es. 71,404. 


iadhifai! Tbfl llpp®' contains 112 villages with a total area of 

TJpjor Dhtia 108,145 aci’es, of wbjoh 95,135, or 88 per cent., are cultivated. It is tlie 
cental portion of tlie Tabsil, stietcbing right aorass it, Tlie gratest length 
wllur B bI h'eadtli varies from 2 to 12. Tlio tact 

§ 2GS. ' ’ does not differ muck in oliaractcr fraiii the Sainnila Upper DMia. The soil is 
generally souiewliat lighter, and the surface cut up more irregularly by sand 
ridges; but stretches of as good loam as any in Sninrala ocour, and the pro- 
portion of actually inferior soil is not quite so great. The water level lies at 
about the same deptli (40 feet), and iirigatioii is quite ns easy. The propor- 
tion of inigation is less here than in Saini'illa (22 as against 42 per cent.), and 
tliere is not so much high cultivation. But the iininigated lands at all events 
are equal to those of Sainnila, perhaps even better adapted to dry cultivation. 
The proportion of irrigation, ransli and bimr are— irrigated, 22 por cent.; 
ravali, 63; ihar, 17. 

.... The proportions of land held by the various agiiciiltiiral tribes are— 
HinduJats, 86pei'ceiit.; otherffindns, 8; Mnliammadaii date, 3 ; others, 3. 
tenures. Of the Hindu Jats the Garewdl gvi hold 26 per cent, ol the whole ara of 
iv^ft’'sV between the Gil, Seklioii, Dhilon and other 

5266^' ' ’ ™ probably not much inferior as cultivator.^ to the otliers, 

but more given to extiavuganco. Most of the kind of the circle thereforo 
belongs to the best class of agiicultui'ists. The cultivating percentages are— 
by proprietors cultivating their own land, 76; by occupancy tenants, 4; by 
tenants-at-will, 20. The land under tenants-at-will is thus made up by 
mortgagors cultivating their own land, 2J ; by proprietors of other land, 
9 J ; by tenants who have no proprietary or occupancy rights, 8. 


Ooraon Of the total aioa 2 per cent, lias been sold to agricnltnrists .rinco the 
Tfalier, s. B, Regular Settlement, most of it (f tbs) within the village ; and only one-half per 
§ cent, has gone to money-lenders. The proportion of area mortgaged is 4 

per cent, to money-lenders, and of tliis about one-third is without possession of 
the mortgagee, '''he total transfers amount to 24 per cent, sold since Regular 
Settlement and 8 per cent, now in mortg.nge. In .'iich a large circle it might 
be expected that tlie condition of alt villages woidd not bo alike. Some are 
weak, either on account of inferior soil, or because the people have »fot into debt 
in bad years and have not been able to e.xtricate thetnsBlve.H. One or I wo 
villages were disorganized in the Summary Setflement and had their land 
transferre'd; but the tenacity with which it has been held by the' purohaseri, 
and the constant attempts of the original ownere to recover it, show how much 


«S"™sof‘lieu1ii>TO tlufcment is due to 
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valued. The great maiorily of the villages are strong communities^ per- CHAP. 

.y self-dependent. Tlie proprietors seldom owe more money than they 
d pay off with a slight effort ; and tliey are able to dispose of their surplus Laud 
Luce themselves in Ludhidna, and watch the market quite as keenly as the Revenue. 
nary trader does. The dwellings present generally an appearance oi a • u i 
iperity, and there is more display of it than in Samrdla. Good houses, tribe””"* tma 
1 cattle, brass dishes, jewelry are the signs of wealth to be looked for, and tenoros. 

’ are generally to be found. Most houses have a store of grain, the pro- 
5 of one harvest being kept tiU the next one is secure, unless very high 
es tempt it out. Large sums of money are spent on marriages and funerds, 
avagance of this sort being greatly on the increase. Altogether there are 
listakable signs that the tiuct has thriven under the former assessment, 
ih gave a slight reduction in the villages that had been summarily assessed 
has been collected without any trouble at all. 


Soil. 
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1 

Area. 

Bate. 

Besolting 

jama. 
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estimate. 



Rfl n. 

Rb. 
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chdhi ... 1 

1 12,437 
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1 8.170 
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2G,SS2 
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! GO, ISO 

1 0 

82,770 

85,158 

usli. 

1 14,332 




** eee 


0 14 

12,641 

12,469 

otal 

i - 

... 

1,78,429 

1 

2,60,784 


Tlie marginal statement 
gives the rates finally adopted 
for this circle and their results. 
The assessments announced 
amounted to Rs. 1,70,693, the 
result of tlie rates after 
such alteration in the limits of 
the circle as it was necessary 
to make, being Rs. 1,71,212, 
and the increase 17 per cent, 
on tlie previous demand.^ 


^ total area of 34,972 acres, 

riiich 27,332, or 78 per cent are cultavated, and 5,867, or 16 per cent., 

urable or recently abandoned. It embraces the upper part of porgana 
laudli^^ and is held m jagir by the Sard4re of ilalauS with theexceptLof 

,e or four Images There are two outlying villages attached to the circle. 

* Pawddh does not materially differ from the Upper DhAia, except that the 

m generally harder, containing more clay, and better adapted to irrigated 

1 to umrngated cultavation. There are one or two sand di-ifts and li|hter 
in their neighbourhcmd but a stiff loam of dark colour predomi^tes. 
.water level IS closer to the surface, being generally at a depth of about 
feet. Irrigation from wells covers 29 per cent, of the cultivation. The 
rage popidation per square mile of cultivation (630) is imioli higher than 
.iiyotherciroleottheTalisil, and only a little lower than that in Upper 
iia Sami^la. 


Ladhi&n n i 
P a w fi d h 
Circle. 


Of the total area 94 per cent, belongs to Hindu Jats of the Bhander and 
cellaneous gots. They are a most industrious and thrifty race, and no 
3r fa-act can slioiv such a large proportion of good cultivators. Even amongst 
s the people of the Pawndh are noted for their indusby. Proprietors culti- 
3 82, occupancy tenants 2, and tenanta-at-iviU 16 per cent, of the area 


The retures show that of tlie whole area U per cent, has been sold since 
Hegmar Settlement, while 7 per cent, is now held in mortgage. About 
f of the sales have been to otlier members of the village community and 
V a third to non-agricultunsts. About a quarter of the mortgages are 
hout ^sses&ion of the mortgagee, while the whole of these and about half 
mortgages with possession are to money-lendoi-s. The people have by 

“‘'”''“’’66 of ivillBSCB bolwoon these tao cirdeelw 


0 or d on 
Vi'olker, 9. R„ 
§§ 272&273. 


' Ludhiana Drsmar.] TMn Girole. [Past A. 

CHAP, tlioir tlirift and indasbiy attained a condition olgi'cat prosperity, and tlic 

II^C. villages are almost iritlioiit exception lield l)y strong independent commnnities. 

fjjij In fact there is no village that can bo said to be badly off, while some ara 
Eevenue. notorious as containing gnsit wealth. The proprietora dispose of their prodaco 
si tliPi' lo traders on the spot or take it to Lndliidna, and there is not much 
i> r ■' debt of any sort. The villa^ were not assessed in the Riimnmry Settlement, 
rarcle ‘ n,. bnt Seclion 10 of Mr. Barnes’ Ee- 

jTa'jfrtiorspstimateofrtcfrrailectionB . 1,16, 1)38 view gives the marginal details for 
Hognlar SetUempnt assessinent .. 74,950 vyholeynpi)', that is this and the 

Jangal Circle. 

Hhejaglriars look in grain and in cash, and tlimr estimate was naturally 
exaggerated, though not very nmch ; and there is no doubt that they took the 
equivalent of nearly half as much again as the Regular Settlement assessment. 
Tlie rates at which they made their coUeotions were little, if anything, under 
proprietors’ rates, and the Regular Settlement assessment gave a reduction of 
nearly two-fifths on these. 
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Aioa. 

Sate . 

ItosnUing 

assossmont. 

In tlio margin 
Halt asset jg ^ statement of tlie 
■ Rnnetioned rates nnd 

NiAi cAAlii ... 

Khdlie ehdhi ... 

llonoli and Diilhor ... 
DAdr 

Total ... 

6,049 

1,341 

16,228 

3,114 

Its. a. 
4 2 

3 0 

1 4 

0 13 

Us. 

27,427 

4,02,3 

20,283 

2,530 

the results. The 
4|i45 nssBSsmeuta achialiy 
2i|770 amionnccd amount- 

2.5U Gd'toBs.54M™ 

... 

•• 

54,265 

jygjy enhancement of 22 
' per cent. 


IiudHin ai TihAra Circle contains 62 rilla^ with a total area of 66,112 acres, 

Tihdro Ciroio, of which 59, 1 67, or 90 per cent, are cultivated. It is the south-west corner of 
Gordon tlia dipper part of tho Tahsfl, and comprises the whole of pnrgana Pakhowll, 
FjyJ”' ^ •• and some villages of Ghnngi'Ana. The natural features of the circle do not 
differ very much from those of Upper DMia. The soil is somewhat lighter, 
and although the water-level is nearer to the surface (about 35 feet gencrallylr 
irrigation is not so common, onty 15 per cent, of the cultivation being inigateu. 
Of the nnirrigated area 78 per cent, is good soil (that is dakha or ansli) ami 
22 hh«i' or sand, Tliere is no proper record of the rainfall; but it may he 
taken as two or three indies less than that of the last two oiroles. The 
present density of the population is 493 to tlie square mile of cultivation. 

Gordon Of the laud ofthe drde 84 per cent, is cultivated by propi'ietors, 2 by 

FoKcr, s.n, occupancy tenants, and 14 by tenants-at-will. Hindu Jats own 78 per cent. 
§§2/8 6 279. of the area; and there are one or two Efijput village,s, this tribe having » 
per cent, of tho whole land. The principal gots of Hindu Jats arc Garewul 
13, DhSliwal 10 and Bhander 4 per cent. Tlie Rajputs of the circle arc 
perhaps wor.se than their class generally, more thriftless and worse cultivators. 
Most of the village are in very good condirion, being in tho hands of larga 
and strong communities. The Efijpfits are in debt ; but the J ats are well-todo, 
and, as a rule, independent of the money-lender. A succession of good harvests 
and the high prices now realized for tho inferior grains grown in nnirrigated 
land have brought a great deal of wealth into tho circle, and in ever)’ 
village some of the proprietors are engaged in trade and own caits or caiuols 
which tliey ply for hire. Numliers too are in the sorvice of our Government 
or of the Native States about. The houses aro well built and comfortable, auu 
generally contain good stores of grain and cash. It was not found necftssar}' 
to give mndi reduction of assessment in tho Regular Settlement (about 3 jicr 
cent.) ; and the present jama has been collected witliout any difllcnlty. O' 
tho total area three-quarters per cent, is shown as sold since Regular Sottlein99b 
and of this most has gone to agricnltiirists. Hie registration returns, whicli 
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ch!o, >riv(* ti iiiti('}i l.>rgv<r «rtM, r.m‘mii(in:r (u H ]H.'r cent, of the CHAP, 
k'. 'J no ii'*w ill mortir.'.i'i' is •!} pui* cent, with jwssf.-ijioii ol IIliC. 

nViil < nc j-vr C' lit. \iiil,yut Jnt'■'■^.ks^(»ll. Of the forniur nbout one* . \ 
ns !<• ontsiilis * I'liti n\vi-tliit\J» to ii«ricnlinn*i.s. Tho price of iiiinl fcokl is Serranc- 

a -. w iiil.' tJie nvemw nioiu'V m-ciimsI on inort-pige ttith po.sNcsi-iun is Itis. 37. 

th-‘ pile.' ji.T niix.v of (tuverntnent lecctint! is Its. , 'ip and for niort- Jt’"'*”?”? * 
L* !ts. 2i5. Till’ prire for land in this circle by thuivtnms higher *'*'■ 

i in nnv <>ih> r, niid there can le no doiilit liiiit this is tho rurt of hind timl 
»"j'* :iti5-.;c:i.-ns 10 nii invc'tor. 
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In the nnirgin is a o or ien 
.stnfeuicm of tho revenno rates ^'aUer,S,S„ 
Minctioned for this circle, with * 
the tvsuhboiithu ligui'Csof the 
Assessment Kepori. T li o 
us^e^.sIncntb a ii n o n n c o d 
uniotiiitcd to Its. tile 

jama hr mtes being, after tho 
transfer of two or tliico t illagcs 
from the Upjier Dhi'na (Jiiele, 

Its. 90,073, and the eiihanee- 
iiiciit to 20 ]ier cent. 


The Jiingnl Circle isnitniiis 29 village., with ii total arcii of 09,020 aevcb, UiilhiSnn i 
■hich o'.‘,20S, or fc.*> per cent,, am cnliiviued, and 7,-179, or 11 fier cent. J"''K'>*CireiD. 
nr.ible, 'J’he village' are nil held htjiitjlr by tho Mnlandli fnniily, and lie to u’ntter s.*/" 
•otilh of the Jagiiion Tith'll in dctachcst groups Mirruunded by Isabhu and § stis, ' " ’ 
Ltl.i OTritoiT. ’J’he distance fntni Khiiili, (ho most norllieni village, to 
ini Chtilmr, the iai>-.t roiithern, is neatly 40 miles. The hitler ih niom 
I half way from tlu' li'iniidiiry of Jagn'ieii Talisil to that of the Feiozejioro 
trie), Tho jiriiicipal groups am iJio'o of tjahua and Ithnpuli, aJiieli am 
nvnl and Imtweeii them cxeitiiia 21 tillages, iSnhna may bo taken ns the 
ire of (lie tract, ami it is 21 miles Imin (ho neaiv>l iKiiiit ol 'I'lliiini Circle. 

I villages, aio very large, averaging 2,000 acivs of total arai ; and the sites 
at great di'iaiiees from eaeli cither. This, witJi the unevea ehanieter of tho 
face and tho ab eiico of irrigatiiiii, grivcs the coniiliy lather a wild ajipear- 
e, althongh them i.s really link' mom ttastu laud than in any imit ol the 
rict. In phicfc g’li'.it ndgcs of I'aiid occur, hat they am not common; and 
(•oil is geiieially a gocnl loam, Mimetimes with a eoiisiderablo inLvturoof clay. 
i rcluiii.s give (lie pro])orli'on of Lhi'ir or fund to good soil us 18 : 87. TJioro 

little irrigaliiiii in the lir't two villiigi-s of (ho cimlo; nnd tliuro was soino 
iierly in a village of the Kaliim gnmii, but Iho hitter has been given up ns 
irofiliiblc. Water is found at a depth of 7h to 180 feu^ ; and i.s with eon- 
riablo dillicully rai-ed in (he wells round the villago l■iles wliieli me used for 
iking pin ixi-e*. 

Of iJio ciillivated uie.i only 8 jier ceiil, is held by tenants, wlio mostly ptiy 0 onion 
cind, Jlindn Jills bold dlJ, and Ollier Hindus 9 percent, of tho iima, 'J’ho 
pic of the Jangal villiigc-v am a very fine nice. 'I’lioy Imvo little labour to ” “ “ 

111 llm lields, and nieiid their apam time iimlitably in moving about and 
king up what they can liy ti-.ide, wliile a great ninny of them lake bervieo 
ho nrttiy. Xo pin of ()io district luis such a rojiiiinlioii for 2 )i'(»poi'jty ns 
' circle, 'J'hc jicoplo of the mom Jiighly cultivated pavl.s nro never weary of 
ing one v.'hatinuiicnsa^imGts the Juiigal sammdiirs nro making and what nii 
indancc of land there is, and them can ho no doubt that n. Bucccssioii of 
)d bCiLSon", and the grwit deniiind for tho inferior grains, whieli nro (ho 
ncijKil blnjilf*', t'ig(;tlier with the trading habits of llio Iitoplii, Jiiivo raided . 

! gciier.tl condition of tho linct witliin tho lust ton or liltcon years mnclt 
re, comparaltvcly, than that of any otlier, Them is eyety Siigu of prosporit?^ 
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CHAP, their thrift and indtistiy attained a condition of gi’cat prosperityj and the 
I^C. yiPagos are almost without exception lield by strong independent communities. 

In fact there is no nliage that can be said to be badly off, \Yhilo .some are 
Revenue, notorious as containing great wealth. The proprietors dispose of their produce 
Mhidni' ou the spot ov take it to LudliiAna, and tlievo is jiot inucli 

r a w 4 4 r ' were not assessed in tlie Summary Settlement, 

Circle blit Section 10 of Mr. Barnes’ Be- 

Jdjfrddritatimats of their coHectioaa . i,is,03B view gives the marginal details for 
Kegnlar Settlement cssesameot .. 74,050 the wholoynpiV, that is this and the 
Jangal Circle. 

The japirddrs took in grain and in cash, and their estimate was naturally 
exaggerated, tliongh not veiy much ; and there is no doubt that they took the 
equivalent of nearly half as much again as the llegiilav Settlement assessment. 
The rates at which they made their collections were little, if anything, under 
proprietors’ rates, and the Regular Settlement assessment gave a reduction of 
neai’ly two-fifths on these. 

In the margin 
is a statement of the 
sanctioned rates and 
the results. The 
assessments actually 
amioimccd amount- 
ed' to Bs. 54,360, an 
enhancement of 22 
per cent. 

LnAhiin a > T'*® contains 62 villages with a total area of 60,1 1 2 aci'es, 

TihamCircle. of wliioh 59,167, ov 90 per Cent, aveonltivated. It is the south-west comer of 
irSifer sV ’^PPOC part of the Tahail, and comprises the whole of parpaiia PakhowAl, 

§ 276 . ' ' ' villages of Grhungi'fina. The natural features of tlie drolo do not 

differ very much from those of Upper DhAia. The soil is somewhat lighter, 
and although tlie water-level is nearer to the surface (about 85 feet genorallyli 
irrigation is not so common, only 15 per cent, of the cnltivation being irrigated. 
Of the unirrigated area 78 per cent, is good soil (that is dahlia or ausV) aud 
22 hhv,r or sand. There is no proper record of the rainfall ; bat it may bo 
taken as tiyo or thiee iiiebes less than tliat of the last two circles. The 
present density of Uie population is 493 to the square mile of cnltivation. 

0 or Aon Of the land oftliecirole 84 per cent, is cultivated by proprietors, 2 by 
°®®°P**’'®y*®*nnts,and I4by tenants-at-will. Hindu Jats own 78 per ceut. 

^ ' ' of uie area ; and there are one or tivo EAjput villages, tliis tribe having 9 

per cent, of the whole land, Tlie principal gols of Hindu Jats are (Jareiviil 
13, DhdliwAl 10 and Bhander 4 per cent. The Rajpfe of the circle are 
perhaps worse than their class generally, more thriftless and worse oullivatoi's. 
Most of the villages are in veiy good condition, being in the hands of large 
and strong communities. The BA jpfits are in debt ; buUhe Jats are well-to-do, 
and, as a rule, independent of the money-lender, A succession of good harvests 
and the high prices now realized for the inferior grains grown in nnirvigated 
land have brought a great deal of wealth into the circle, and in every 
village some of the proprietors are engaged in trade and own oart.s or camels 
which Uiey ply for hire. Numbers too are in the service of our Government 
or of the Native States about. The bomses are well built and comfortable, aud 
generally contain good stores of grain and cash. It rvas not found necessary 
to give much reduction of assessment in (he Hegnlav Settlement (about 3 per 
cent .) ; and the present jama has been collected without any difficuHyn Of 
the total area three-quarters per cent, is shown as sold since Regular Settlement, 
and of this most has gone to agricnltmists. The registration returns, whicli 
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ill Oie circle. Tlio houses aie largo aud couifurtablc, the cattle superior to 
tliose ol any othei' parts, aud a largo pioportion of the proprietors own carts 
or camels Avith which they go all over the countiy, disposing of their own 
grain or canying for hire. It is for this purpse that such lugh class cattle 
are kept, for inferior ones would do for agriculture. Perhaps the Avay in which 
money is now spent on mairiagp and odier celebratioiui is tho best proof of tho 
profits made by cultivation. Itisiiotimoommonfora Jat of these parts to 
spend Its. 500 to Hs. 1,000 on such an occasion, and cases ivill bo found 
where Ks. 1,500 had been wasted in this manner by proprietors of ordinary 
means. Of course this is extravagance aud often leads to debt, but still it 

The area returned as sold sinco the Hogular Settlement is very small 
(about one-third per ceni). The area mortgaged is 10 per cent, of the ivliole 
area, but of the 6 per cent, is to agiiculiurists of the village and 2{ to non- 
agricultuiTsts, Avlule 8| per cent, is mortg;aged with possession of mortgagee 
aud percent, without possession. Thd lattei' is ail to money-lenders. It 
has elsewhere been remarked that land was often mortgaged where there was 
no zeal necessity, and this is the case ivith tho greater part of tlie mortgages 
in this oirelo to fellow-sliarers of the A’illage. Tho mortgage is sometimes 
merely a foiui of tenure, the proprietor bemg unwilhng or unable to cnliivate 
himself, aud the mortgagee paying down a Inmp suin for the right of cultiva- 
tion, winch ho retains till the money is repaid. The price ot tho land sold 
averages Ks. 88 an acre, or Ks. 79 per rupee of Government revenue, but tlie 
area on which the average is calcnlated is small. The average per acre of 
morigago monoy is Ks. 8U or Ks. 60 per rapee of the Government, demand. 
These jirices are, comparatively with the revenue demand, higher than in any 
ether circle, and absolutely holier than in most, The people have been able 
to lido over any Mures ot liarvest lliat Iiavo occurred durmg the currency of 
tho Kegular Settlement, and to pay tlieir ret'enue punctually in the worst 
years. This they do from their stores ol gram ; for o.\perieuce has taught 
them foresight to an extent that is not requited in more favoured tracts, and 
in tho possession of most propiietors will be found sufficient grain for at tho 
veiy least a year’s food, The amount stored at any time will depend on 
tho state of the market, fortlio people can always wait for favourable 
(irices ; but it is never reduced below iliis until tho next hai'vest is insured, 
whicli may be before it is out. Tho failure of a single haiwest, though it may 
cripple the resoui'ces of tho tract tempraiily, can Jiave no penniUiDiit effect. 
Tho failure of two haivests, tliat is a kliarit and rabi hi succession, would bo 
more severely felt. The first rault would be a great loss ot cattle, many eitlior 
djing or being sold tor imt to uotlmig, aud this is wbat actually happened in 
the drongbts of 1862 and 1868. Besides siiileriug a great loss ot cattle, many 
of the people would have after a time to iiioiir debt tor them own living. Sinco 
1868 there has been a succession of good seasons, very few having been Wow 
tbo average ; and this with liigh prices has not only removed tho traces ot 
previous bad years, bat has raised the cireic to its present statu of prospeiity. 



The rates sanctioned for this ch’de and their results are shown in the 

margin. These rates 
gat'o an iucreaso of 
about 89 per cent.; 
but tlie actual onhauce- 
mont was restricted to 
33 per cent, on tbo 
foiiner jam, and tliu 
assessments actually 
amicunced, which 
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amoiuited to Rs. 38,26^, gave this proportion, 
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The Bet Circle of Jagrdon contams 20 rillagos with a total area of 15, SOS 

acres, of whioli 9,924 acres or 6i per cent, are cultivated ; 4,'..'3S or 26 per cent., ' 

barren waste ; and the remaining 1 2 cnltnraldo or recently tlirown out of culti- land 
vation. To the east, for about 6 miles, theriver runs at some distance from the 
high bank ; and between them lies a tract, 3 or 4 miles ^vide, similar to the Josr Son: 
Ludhiina Bet, having some land annually inundated, and the rest beyond the Be“iroie. 
direct action of the river [hachcha or mni,d and pahTca], From Rhuudri west- f 
ward the Dhdiaandriverareonlyahoutamileapart,sndthefioodsreachaImost § 98 S, ’ 
right up to the fonuer, while the villages are large, and their lands stretch from 
the river several miles south of the high bank. Tliere are none of these 
entirely in the Bet, and a few have been thrown into the circle, altliough they 
have IJhdia lands also. In the western villages there is very little psMo Bet 
land. The Bndha Ndla runs tlireugh the eastern part of tlie Circle, and joins 
the river a mile to the west of Bhunlri. Its banks are high, and it docs no 
harm to the land, which is cultivated riglit up to them. 

The landomers belong to the vartons tribes in the following proportions : ® ^ 

Gfijar, 39 per cent.; Kdjpflt, 28;ATAin, 15; other Muhammadans, 8 ; Hindu 
date, 7 ; others, 3. Of the whole cnltivarion 31 pa’ cent, is by tenants and 69 
by proprietors. The land under tenants is thus divided : held with rights of 
occupancy, 7 per cent. ; cultivated by tenants who have rights of occupancy or 
ownership in other land, 1 1 per cent. ; cultivated by tenants who have no such 
rights, 13 per cent. A large proportion of the land is in Uie hands of SAjputs 
and Gdjars; and, as in the Bet tracts of the other talisils, there is a good deal 
of debt, incurred principally from ivant of thrift; but there are great 
many well-to-do fiumlies in all three tribes— Reipute, Gujars, Anlins; 
and some of the villages are in very good condition, The land just over tlie 
high bank is the poorest in the Tahsil; and most of the Dhdia villages liave 
also land exposed to the direct action rf the river, and therefore not always 
to be relied on. Some have suffered a good deal by loss of laud, and this is 
a sure cause of debt ; but on the whole flie circle may be said to be in a fairly 
good condition. The patwdris’ papers show IJ per cent, sold since Regular 
Settlement, and 10 per cent, (of the total area) as now held in mortgage ivith 
possession of the mortgagee. The proportion mortgaged to money-lenders is 
small (2 per cent, of the whole area). Nearly half of the area shown as 
mortgaged to agriculturists of other villa^ is m one single rillage. 

The revenue rates sanctioned for this circle and the estimated results of o or i o n 
— : their application are 

sliown in the margin.^ 

As in other Bet Circles 
the area to which the 
rates were actually 
applied differed from that 
in the Assessment B^ort, 
and the total of the village 
assessments announced 
was Rs. 11,364 (the rate 
jama heingRs. 1 1,314), or 
an increase of 5 per cent. 

The Lower DhAia of Jagrdon resembles that of the other two Tahsils. j a grim: 
It oonrisis in tl t first place of villages atong the high bank, with some good Lower DMia 
' Bet land, migated and nnimgpted. Some of the villages in the western ’q'®' 
part ren ri^l down to the river and have Bet land, both inundated and be- irniler, S. 1?., 
yond the reach of the floods, besides Dhdia land. The circle is about 14, § 294, 
miles from east to west and 8 from north to snutb, It contains 57 villages 
withatotalareaof 71,966 acres, or 12 square miles, of wliich 89 per cent. 
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CHAP, is cultivation. The village piles are generally just on the ridge, and the soil 
Iili C' for two or three miles south ot them is veiy light, and poor. The surface is 

land 

Seveime. .'oiith east. 'Die crops and hnsbandry are much the same as those described 

for the corresponding circles of the other Tahsihs. 

'Hie ownri ship is thus divided amongst the various agricultural tribes; 

Ciifli'. iJindu Jat>, 70; Muhammadan Edjpfits, 5; Muhammadan Gnjars, 4; 
Jlulmnimadan ArAins, 11; and others, 10 per cent. ITie Muhaimnadans 

^ 2W5: sec.' hold the vTllages along the high bank and nearly all the Bet land ; the Jats, 
those lurther south. Tlie cultivniion is in the following propoition; by 
pioprietors, 79 per cent. ; cultivated with rights of occupancy, 8 percent. ; 
cultivated hy proprietor’s ot occupancy tenants of other land, 8 per cent. ; 
by tenants widi no proprietary or occupancy rights, 5 per cent. Tlio Circle 
lias not many natural advantages, for the soil is mostly poor and incapable 
of yieldmg very much ; but some oflho Jat villages adjoining the Upper 
Dlidia are more favourably situated, and have good irrigated and iiniiri^tcd 
ns well as poor’ lands. 'These are the best villages in the Circle, and in tlian 
the people are very well-to-do, lii a fow the pi'oprietors are able to go in lor 
a lit tie trade ; and i he village sites present an appenranoo of prosperity— carts, 
good cattle, and .‘■oine daboratioii of tho dwellings being the pi'incipal signs, 
Some few Jut fauiilies have taken to money-lending. The villages adjomiag 
tho high hank are not at all well-ofi, both Jat or Muhammadan, and complaints 
arc very generally made. On the whole the Circle is not in snch good condilion 
as would Wo jubtided much enhancement of the former assessment, but, on the 
other hand, tlicre is noiliing to show over assessment, for the demand was 
admittedly light. It is only of the povorty of tho soil that the people complain. 
Of the total area of tho Girclo tho Appendices to the Settlement lleport show 
one per cent, as sold sineo Eegnlar Settlement, and 10 per cent, ns now held 
in mortgage.^ In Iroih cases only about one-tliird ot the land has gone into 
tho hands of money-lenders; and most ot the sales havo heon to members of 
the Tillage community. The piice realized is Rs. 40 an acre, or Ss. 89 per 
rupee of Govorimiont demand; and iho amount secured per acre on mortgage 
with pos.session. Its, 29, or Bs. 28 per rupee of the demand. Tliose prices am 
higher than one would hare expected from the nature of the soil. 
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012 

33,703 

Tolul 

j 03,003 

... 

00,145 

00,200 


TIio revenue rates sanc- 
tioned are shown in the mar- 
gin. The village assessments 
actually announced amounted 
to Hs. 67,012, or an increase 
of 7 per cent, on tlie previous 
demand, tho jomo hy rates 
being Es. 65,146. In the 


possible, an enhancement 
<»■«' rates slionia 


jnjr a 0 11 ! The Upper Dliaia Circle ot Jagrdon comprises the i 
Upper Uhsia f],e Tahsll, 98 in number, with an area of 175,94b acres, o^wTl? 

, . - 'The Circle varies in iridth (east to we.st) from 15 to 20 miles 
n'.i!!fr,S.K„ mite froinnoithto sonth. The Sirhind canal runs across 'the 
§ S99. Of the total area 156,424 acres, or 89 per cent., are cultivated and n 264 
(6 per cent.) ciilturahle or fallow, the lemaining 5 per cent, hein ^ 1 
waste or Government property. The soil varies a good deal, being m 
stiff loam wliich requires a good deal of moisture. Sand drifts 
thronghont tho Circle, and in their neighhonrhood the land is 
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inferior; but Hie prevailing soil is a good light loam (raws/i) easily worked 
and vciy fertile. Tliere are few villages that have not hall of thok landof 
this sort; and, even when the rainfall is short, sowing is possible in sonic of 
the land. Tlie pei'centage.s of good andbad soils ore irmnli and deWiar, 83 
per cent. ; bhur, 17. Of the cultivated area 8 per cent is irrigated from 
wells. This laud lies mostly in the eastern and northern villages, which are phiia 
generally smaller and move iio;inlous. In the south-western villages the uircio. 
holdings are much larger, and inigation is not required, while the water, too, 
is at a greater depth, being upwards of 50 feet from the surfaoo at Hatur, and 
only about 85 in villages adjoining the Lower Dhdia. 


Land 

Eevenne. 

Ja!;r il o n : 


Tho land is tliua held by the varions tribes in ownei ship : Hindu Jats, 72 ® 
per cent.; other Hindus, G ; Muhammadan Rdjpiits, 8; Muhammadan Giijars, poi A 
6 ; Muhammadan Araiiis, 4 ; olhein, 4. Tho principal rjiltj ot Hindu Jats are ” 
tho Sidhus, DhAliwAls and Gils. Tho “other Hmdns” am Kha'ris, &c , one 
or two families of the shop-koeping class having acquired proprietary rights 
here and there hofore tho Hegukr Settlement. Them am also somo Hmdu 
kamtns (Chamdrs, &c.) who have pmpietary rights in a few village-!, Tho 
HAjputs hold several large villages, or parts of villages (H ilwdra, Talwandi, 

&o.). The Gujars and Arains hold Lmd ahont Jagraou, one or two if tho 
Agiodrt or suhdivisioiis of the land attaclied to the town helougiusr to them. 

There arc also rivo or three small Sdrni villages, and the family of Maulavi 
RajabAliown a good deal of land. Of tliewhole cnliivation 78 per cent, is by 
proprietors and 22 per cent, by tenants, made up thus: cnliivated with nghts 
of occupancy, 5; cultivated without such rights, but by tenants who aro 
proprietors or occupancy tenants, 11; by tenants rriihout nghts in any laud, 6. 

Tho Hindu Jats of the cirolo are as a class veiy well off. Their villages 
are all fine large ones, in the hands of strong communities; but the meniberb 
of those are not all equally well-to-do. Most have thriven, but a lew will bo 
found to be in difficulties, and tbero is a good deal of eMravaganco 
due to tho influx of wealth which often results in debt The Jat 
propriotors have fully pvtioipated in the j^mGts due to tho gieat 
i-iso in price of tlio uifeiior grains; and they have developed mow 
expensive tastes, dressing well, koopiug lots of brass dishes’, and 
their women having a great deal of jewelry. The cattle, too, aro oi a 
superior class ; and most villages have a good many carts and camels tliat aro 
worked for hire or take the owners’ grain to Lndhinna. Largo sums are 
spent on marriage and funeral oeletoations, and old men say these expenses 
have increased threefold ; while litigation is a luxury that most ot tho people 
indulge in, and will often be found to be the cause of debt. The famines of 
Samhatl917 (A.D 1862) and Sambat 1925 (1868) have left tlieii' traces 
in debt, which in many cases has never been shat'-w off ; but the Jat popu- 
lation may safely bo said to liavo tbiivcn imder our inle, and to lie now in 
a state of considerable prosperity. Where one of tliem has got into difiioulties 
and has to mortgage his land, a fellow Jat will always bo found ahlo 
and ready to advanco the money; and they could get on very wchwilliout 
the assistance of Gio money-lending classes, and do so in a great moasuro. 

Few of thorn are imable to dispose of tiieir grain at the market price ; and 
they aro generally able to take it direct to Ludhiana and sell it there. Most 
of them retain a stock of grain wliioh would be sufficient for two or tlireo 
yeai’s’ consumption, and they can tide over indifferent harvests without much 
loss. Daring the last ten years a gr«it deal of hard cash has found its way ' 
into their hands, and few of them would now have to borrow for the payment 
’ of revenue in the worst of years. Tho Stuhammadaii villages are not so well 
off. Except the Baikot family, which holds a largo area, tho Hijpats are 
all in difficulties, and that although special allowauoowas made for shorn in 
the Eegular S^tiement, The Aitiiiis and Gujars, too, are badly off. The 
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CHAP, returns show 3 per cent, of the whole area as sold since Be^ar Settle. 

I^C. Dientjand )2per cent, now held in mortgage, most of it wifli possession 

Land Of the sales tluee-fourths aie to members of the agricultural community and 
ReTenna two-riiirds of the n.oi'tgages with possession are to them. Of the area sold 
nearly one third is tliat of one village bought at the time of Hegular Settle. 
Dpoef uhTi.i by tliefiaekoc family. The average price is smaller than in the Lower 
citois. Dhnia, as the inclusion of the village mentioned above has lowered it. The 
average mortgage money per acre is Ks, 35, or 33 times the Government 
demand. 


S er ion ' " 

Wallvr, 8, B„ 

§ Soil. 

Area. 

Rato, 

ReBDltiDg 1 
QSSBBS* 
meat, 

Half 

asset 

estifflato. 

Niiii eMIii ... 

Bhdlie Mh 

BauiU and ddihtt 
BUr 

Total ... 

8.948 

3,073 

119,493 

34,008 

Rs. a, 

3 12 
2 B 

1 3 

0 12 

Rs. 

33,355 

7,982 

1,41,900 

18,681 

Rs. 

87,873 

8,459 

1,52,784 

20,817 

... j 

... 

2,01,818 

2,10,439 


The revenue 
talcs sanctbncd for 
this Circle with the 
lasults are shown 
in the margin. The 
village assessments 
announced and re. 
ported amonnted 
to Rs. 2,01,415, 
an increase of 20 
per cent, on tlie 
previous demand. 


Gou'val w. 
sutt of t h 0 
R 0 vi-sd As. 
sesainest fur 
tli8 w li 0 1 e 
District, 

0 ordon 
tTnilcr, S. H,, 
I m. 


In the calculations of assessment all agiicnltural land has been included' 
whether liable to assessment or not, as it is a cause of great confusion to treat 


BsraOE [KHha miJajit). 


Talisil, 

former, 

Sow. 

Increaso 
with per. 
centage. 

Sate of emr 
OBsessment 
oti coUira* 
tioo. 

Saintdla ... 

LadUiUaa 

Jkgraoa .. 

Rs. 

2,91,871 

4,30,281 

2,33,523 

Rs. 

3,03,589 

5,11,852 

2.71,477 

Be. 

46,716 

IB 

81,571 

la 

37,932 

16 

Rs. 0 . p. 

2 1 5 

1 710 

1 3 C 

Total 

9,25677 

10,91,916 

1,66,238 

18 

1 8 6 


ofrevenue. Hierevenue 
rates are thus applied 
to all cultivation; but 
from the results ado. 
duction must be made 
on account of mudfi 
or revenue free land. 
The marginal state- 
ment gives a compari- 
son between theyamo 
of tho last year of the 
of old, and of the first 
year of the now Settle- 
ment after tliis deduc- 
tion. 


The appointment of zaUdirs to be paid by a deduction of one per cent 
from tho revenue was sanctioued over the greater narr 
minoi- deductions were ulso made fran the full assessment on i®"? 

midei' gaidens and for crops injaml V trees giwving along twS 
Besides this, where tlie period of 20 years during whfoh M hSjfS; 

new wolls am protected from 
enhancement had not exDk.d a 

Muo&n from tho. f„Ki! 

ment for the remainder of that 
pMdwasmade. Tliojdjfrrf^ 
too, take a largo share of the 
lucreaso, and tlie marginal state, 
ment shows the actual immediate 
increase to the Government reve. 
nue, 



Ehdlia im ci»i3lCT4-~ 

TtoK PAip By,iiiirfriJr». 

Acton] 

iDcrease* 

Tiihpil. 

Fonner, 

Now, 

Ramrila ... 

Ladhiai a ... 

Jogrion 

Us. 

2,15,664 

3,32,556 

2,27,931 

Us. 

2,48,943 

4,05,789 

2,59,569 

Rs. 

33,379 

53,233 

31,675 

Total 

7,90,111 

9,14,298 

1,18,187 
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Thus the net actual gpin to Government was Rs. 1,18,187, and tliie will 
ncreased by about Es. 6,000 when the well leases liavg all expired. The 
i to theydptrddrs was Ks. 25,391 immediate, and Bs. 25,974 after the 
liy of the well leases, that is, tlio net gain to them after deduction of the 
mutation payable to Government and included in the above statement. 

The statement in the margin shows 
the cesses paid at the Regular Settle* 
ment and now at the rates per cent, on 
the revenue. The cesses were left as 
they were found in 1880, except for 
the addition of tho district post cesses, 
which had before been omitled. 


CesEos. 

Begnlsr 

Settlement, 

Settlement. 


Bs, D. p. 

Be. B. p. 

1 into ... 

see 

8 6 4 

ol ... 

• •• 

10 0 

rietpoEt... 

«ti 

0 8 0 

... 

10 0 

10 0 


3 2 0 

3 2 0 


GOO 

5 0 0 

otal ... 

0 2 0 

18 IS 4 


CH&P. 

lE^C. 

Land 

ReTenne. 

General re* 
suit of t h e 
Bevised As* 
sossraents for 
the whole 
dialriot. 

0 erden 
Waller, B, B,, 
§806. 


The Sutlej used to form the northern boundary of the district, Biro tala 
I riverain villages settled their boundaries by the deep stream 
3. During tbe cold weather of 1903-04, however, an Assistant 
nmissioner was put on special duty to lay down a fixed 
mdary along the Sutlej, and a fruitful source of dispute and 
gation has thus been removed. 


Inside villages the customs vaiy a good deal. In some it is 
> rule for the co-sharers to make up tibe annual losses of suffering 
irers from -rillage common or from land held in severalty ; and 
this case new land becomes village common as a matter of course, 
lewhere the custom is that of fixed fields, according to tbe Settle- 
nt map, each proprietor bearing hia own losses, and being entitled 
land that reappears on tbe site of bis fields, only suoh area as 
} been recovered beyond the original limits of tbe village becom- 
' village common. 

• 

As to occupancy tenants there is no clearly defined rule ; but 
jir claim to recover their rights in land reappearing after diluvion 
generally recognized (a) when they hold a share of the village, 
they generally do ; [b) when the rule is that of fixed fields and 
3 proprietor from whom they hold recovers his ownership. 

An account of the old riverain custom will be found in the 
Bt edition of this Gazetteer, pages 96 and 97. It is now of only an 
tiquarian interest as regai-ds village boundaries. 


Some account lias already been given in Section G, Chapter I, pages 66 to 80 , 

bbe principal y<fj 7 tVd<ir« of the district. The Malaudh family, miicb alone 
joy slialf of tbo wholoydpir income of tbe district, had ostablishod itself under Tonno, 

3 empire. Tbo otbors are mostly the descendants of tho petty chiefe or Qotian 
ifodoracies who, on tho dmvnfall of tlio Dellii empire at the close of tho I’Jgg'"’' 
th century, partitioned tho country between them, and came under our ® * 

}tcction in 1809 as described in Chapter I, B. pago 21. These chiefs and con- 
loracies were at that time virtually independent, though it is probable that, 
t for our interference, they would all bavo been eventually absorbed by 
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their more powerful ueighhoiirs. A few of the jagir families, again, hare hem 
from the first dependent, having originally had an assignment of a fmv villages 
made them by some one of me more important chiefs (e.g,, Kapmlliak 
and Nabha), and behig transfemd to us in tho annexation of 1846. rmm 
1809 till tlie outbreak of the first Sikh war in 1845 we had little to do mth 
the inlemal administration of the estates of the fdyi'rddrs, who were allowed 
to govern much hi their own way; but at the close of the Suilej campaign in 
1846 a great change was effected m the status of all but tho seven important 
ois-Sutlej chiefs, who were maintained in the full enjoyment of that virtual 
independence which is allowed to protected State8.<0 All villagesnot belon^g 
to the seven accepted chiefs were incoiporated iu eur territory along with what 
we had acquired liy conquest and confiscation fram Lahore, Ndbha, &a, ; but even 
after this we exercised but little authority within tho estates of &e jagirdiri, 
for we only abolished the tranat duties and deprived them of then- police juiis- 
diction in the fiist instance. When, however, the second Sikh war was followed 
by tho annexation of the whole of the Punjab, their power was still further 
curtailed; and, finally, about 1850, it was decided to substitute for their hitherto 
undefined exactions from the people a fixed cash menne demand, This last 
measure, when carried out, muoed all jigirddra alike to the position of more 
assignees of Government revenue; and it was a great blow to most of them. 
They had considered themselves as lords of the soil; and it does not appear 
that their rights om- the land were at all inferior to those of tho aanindura of 
Bengal. The jugirdira had realized from the cultivatora.a full proprietor’s 
share of the produce, and tliere was really no limit to their’ exactions, axcept 
the fear of driving away their villagers. To most of the families who had 
before been independent the jigira were continued in peiqretnity, nirless, of 
cotuae, they Irad compr'onrised themselves iu the Sikh war and were punished 
for this by corifiscatiou. The tenures of the otber-s were considered on annexa- 
tion, and more or less favourable ter’ms were given, some being maintained in 
wboloorinpartfovtbelivesof tire holders only; and when this course rvas 

i iuruned, subsequent lapses have r-educed tire viilages to tire condition of shared, 
n other oases the original grants were only of a prtion of a village. 

The chiefs and confederacies had always been liable to pay tributB or 
famish levies, or both, to tho paramount power; and the contribution had 
taken the latter for'm on their coming urrder our protection. Wlren the final 
change to a fixed saslr assessment was introduced after 1849 it was natnral 
that the irregular demands for which the jdgirdurs were liable sliortld he 
replaced by a certain tribute. This in most cases took tire form of a 
contribution at the rate of so much (one to four annas) per rupee of 
revetrae; but for some of the confederacies it was the estimated cost of 
maintaining a certain number of horsemen or footmen, hr Ladhr4n and most 
of the umall jigire the r'ate of commutation is two or foiu’ annas per rupee of 
rm’enrre; while in Malaudb it is two annas, except in Are brairob of Sai’ddr 
Mit Singh, in ivboso favour a reduction was made to ono anna on account of 
services performed in tire Mutiny. As an example of the second form of pay- 
ment, arrd the solitary instance hr Qro district of tire iatamrari tenrrre, Are case 
of the village of Lalton may be mcnAoned. This is hdd by Ate descendants 
of a GnrewS Jat, called Ohaudbr’i Galrnda, subject to a fixed payment of 
Es. 1,100 per annum, aud Ate cost of maintaining four horsemen at Es. 1 6 each 
per mensem, i.e., Es. 768 per annum. For the collection of tho commutation 
money jn-some rf Are minor g6pira, where the shares are much subdivided, the 
head of the family has been appointed tarharda or headman, and receives a 
percentage deduction from the amount which ho pays into the Government 
iagir. 


( 1 ) See6n&i'>“Baiat," where tho proeleniatiaii o{ Uie Goretumeut ot lajia on the 
subject is giTOB id Mfenw. ' 
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The jugtrdirs, besides enjoying the lOTennes of their villages, will be 
found in many cases to hold in absolute ownership a considerable area of land. — ’ 

This is usually the itr or waste land resen'ed by the ancestors of the family Laud- 

for their own use as a grazing ground and for the supply of firewood, &c. 

These birt have, with the exception of one or two in the Malandh par pane , been bj; 
brought under the plough long ago, and are cultivated by the tenants of the 
jigirdirs. The land of absconding cultivators was also considered as belong- ” 

ing to the chief, and the hfolaudli SardAra acquired a considerable amount ’ 
of landed property in this Way just after the introduction of the cash demand 
of the Begnlar Settlement. 

The MoTving abstract statement ^ves details as to the jagirs stuimeat 
existing in the fctrict in 1903-04:— 
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Prom 1st April 1905 the district is to be dmdod into two OE^. 
tracts, (1) an urban (Ludhiana town alono being so classed) and 
, (2) the rural 4aroa, the latter inclnding all places in which Sikh or locd and 
Hindu Jats predominate. In the raral area the contracts will be 
leased at a fixed fee of G pies a gallon to the contractors of 1904, on 
condition that thoj sell piuv) proof liquor at Es. 6 per gallon. All 
the liquor-shops within a radius of 5 miles of Ludhiana are to be 
closed, and those on the roads within a radius of 11 or 12 mfies 
are to be transferred to places off the road. 

Tliero is only one 'shop for the rend of foreign liquor, which is liicporoftor 
situated in the Cliaura Biizar in Ludhiilna town. The license 
fee for this shop fortho year 1903-4 w.as Rs. 1,232. 

Cultivation of tho poppy is prohibited in this district. Opium Opinm. 
is imported from Malwa, Ainbiila, Simla and Slwlipni-. 

Hemp is not grown in this district and c/mras is imported 
from tho Hoshiaiqrar and Amrits.ar Districts. In 41 of tho 70 shops 
for the vend of hemp drugs the sale of chiras is to be prohibited 
from the 1st April 1905, and only l■]mg will bo allowed to be sold, 

.Under the old .system asse.s'^ces with incomes bclorv Es. 1,000 incomoTiii. 
always predominated largely, forming nearly 75 per cent of tho 
total number, and only one asses.seo in fifteen was assessed on an 
income above Es. 2,000. From 1890-1 to 1901-2 tho assessments 
showed a steady increase, and the demand rose from Rs. 27,379 to 
Rs. 45,480, and as finally fixed w.is realised with very little diffi- 
culty. WaiTants only averaged 30 to -lO annually, while distraint 
sales never exceeded 4 or 5. Money-lenders, grain-dealors and 
speculators arc tho principal assessecs— persons whoso incomes must 
from tho nature of thing.s v.aiy considerably from year to year. 

Tho exemption of incomes lielow Rs. 1,000 reduced tho number of 
assessecs from 1,802 in 1902-3 to 098 in 1903-4 and tho annual 
rovenuo from Rs. 43,231 to Rs. 28,C7G. To a certain extent tho 
Land Alienation Act is said to have affected tho incomes of monoy- 
londers, 

Ams liconso.s aro sparingly issued in this district, and thoir .Anns 
nnrabev is Iwing gradnally reduced In 1895 thoro was a largo 
reduction from 332 to 254. In 1897, however, they rose again to 
309, but have steadily dccroascd since Ihon. In 1903 thoro wore 
227, 11 of those being for swoids. 


Section E.— Local and Municipal. 

ThcDislrictBonrd.w'hioh is under the cx-olkio Chaii’nlanship Dirt„'ct 
of tho Dojjiity Coinraissioiior, should consist of 117 members, Board Fands. 
25 nominated by Govornmont, 53 eloolod to tho Local Boards with parja!*® 
tho right of also sitting on tho District Bo<ard, and 39 co-opted 
by tho, so original raombors, In point of fact this number has 
novor boon reached, and in 1003-4 tho Board consisted of 7 





LroniisfA DisiHicrr.] • Amy, [PisT A. 

Section P— Public Worke- 

The distinct is in the Jnllundur Division of the Buildings and Amy. 
Roads Branch, P. W.D. An account of the distribution of the'roads 
of the district between the P. W. D. and the District Board has 
been given in Chapter 11, Section 6, and of the dam at Aligarh in 
Chapter n, Section A (Inigation). The only work of first rate 
importanco in the district is the liudhiana open drainage system. 
Commenced in 1890, this work was handed over to the Municipal 
Committee of the town in 1892, but the scheme has not yet been 
completed and additions are made to it as funds permit. The 
water-supply scheme for the town has hung fire for seveinl years, 

A drainage scheme for Jagrildh town has also boon prepared, 

• 

The District Board p-iys to Government in the Public Works Diitnoii _ 
jfiicj. Department a sum of Es. IS, 723 
annually for the maintenance of its 
21 metalled roads, other than those 
noted in the margin which it main- 
2 tains by its own agency, On the 

• 2 other hand, the Dom’d maintains 

most of the Government buildings in the district on tho terms laid 
down in Punjab Govorament ffotification Ko. 1879, dated 20th 
August 1904. 


Simrilii-Khiinnt 

Liidhiinfl.Roliini 

StIininTil-Kiihiin 

Iiujrion.Railcot 

Ksp.Miltndh 

CAaU'a r-Jimilpor 


Section S.—Amy. 

Tlio only regiment which can bo said to bo historically 
connected with the district is the 15tli (Ludhiana) Sikh Infantry, 
but it is not by any moans exclusivoly or even mainly recruited 
from this district. 

The following regiments obtain recruits from tbe district:— 
2n(l Lancers (Gardner’s Horso) ; iStli Duke of Cnnnnnglit'p Lanoers. 
Bnnhay Uegimmia!— 

32nd'LBncors, farmorly (lio 2n3 Bombay Lancers. 

'33r(l Qacen’s Own Light Cnriilry (old Srd Bombay L. C.). 

,SCtl< Jncoli’s IInr«o (old Cfcli Bombay Cavalry). 

37th Lancors (Bnlucb Dorso), (old 7lb Bombay Lnn'cerS). 

Sydtrabad Conliiiginl Begmenls:— 

25th' Deccan Hcrao (old Ist Lnnoors). 

'29th (old '2nd) Lanoers (Deccan Borso). 

3rd Lancers. 

30tb (old 4tb) Lanoers (Gordon’s Horso). 

Jfonnlaw Bollcries 

!ri27th .(Gojidt), 28tli (Lahore), 24l!i (Hazira), 25tli (Qiiotta), -aflU, 
Jacob’s' (Jullondiir)' and 22nd (Dorajdt). 

• Hon'eompl«lo 4 , i ' " 






WorkiDg of 
Poltco, 
TahUit «/ 


the Eastern Circle under the Deputy Inspector-General at Lahore, CHAP. 

' ' " =-~^- " and is divided into 

ntsTKiDUTioK. 11 thdvds, 8 of Police and 

ClmotPoliM 

•iMogtii. Ludhiana, Jagraon, _ }y"W“S “I 

*"*”**' detccUoD. Baikot, Dehlon, ra?!, eg 

Sahnewal, Elanna, 

DiBirirtimpnini ... 301 SO 362 iKohimra and 

BTosioipsI 001 Il7 1I7 T 1 

Ludhiana ciiy, and 

Total ... 60 S so 470 3 of ttg 2nd class, 

= - - - - : J ■ Shehna, Diikha 

and Samntla. -Jagraon is the largest, most unirieldy and 
most populous </w«'i in tho district. Jagi-aon, Diiklia and Biikot 
are tho only Police stations Tvhoso areas lio in tivn Tahsfls, viz., 

Ludhiana and Jagrdon. 


Class of Police. 


Oislcictlmpctiol 


The Police duties of Ludhiiina town aro porfomod hy the re- 
gular force: Jagraonlias a Municipal Police forco of one 1st, 
one 2nd and two 3rd grade Sergeants' and 40 constables; and 
Hanna a mixed force of Police and town watchmen, consisting of 
a 3rd grado Sergeant and a constable, with 10 watchmen. 


In alltheothor’ torrns and in tiio villages there are clmUHm 
one or more according to tho itumbor of tho population : while in 
some oases two or three small villagos form a single charge. Tho 
chauMd<ks, who numhor 999, aro paid in tho villages Rs. 38 per 
annum, which is collected hy a rate on tho houses, and disbursed 
by tho Tahsildars. In tho towns (except Bahlolpur) they get Bs. 4 
a month, tho jimdirs receiving 1&. 6, and aro paid from JIunioi- 
pal Ponds, 


Tho principal crimes of tho district aro bnrglarios and thefts, 
both of property and cattle. Dakaitios sometimes occur, but are 
more frequent on tho main roads than in private houses. 

The following stations have a cattle-pound attached to them 
Diildia, Jagnion,. Baikot, Shohna, Dehlon, Khanua, Sahnewal and 
Mnchhiwflra. 


There are 15 Police posts at intervals along the Perozoporo Polio# pwn. 

road, all those on tho Ambala 
and Samviila roads having been 
removed All are patrolled by 
throe constables, two from 
sunsot to midnight and ono 
from midnight to morning. A 
1st class outpost is also maintained at Bbaini Ala in Samrala 
Tahsfl, and Harni guards at Bodalwala, Tnppar, Kirri and Bir, all 
near Jagriton, and Burj Lambva in Ludhidna tliam. 

Trackers aro not employed, as cattle-lifting is not a normal crime 
of tiho district, but tho Baurias would probably make good trackers, 


1. Lnaiiidin l’nr»o. fl, Mor Knrfinn, 

2. Ohanli Awiil, 10. Min. 

3. Snnot. II. Sidlimn, 

4. ]lnil(1inr.il. 12. Alignrii, 

6. Knnmpura, lH. Pnrio J«Brdon. 

a rnnohtr. 14. Xnlorin. 

7. nijilEn. 16. Qliilib. 

8. Findori. 





Jails. 
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[PaWA. 


gang robbers by hereditary profession ” submitted' in 1849 to the 
Government of India. - E. 


At ono time the Bauria class ivas a source of great annoyance 
to travellers and cultivators in the district. Their chief occupa- 
tion was dacoily, burglary and stealing grain and fcrops. Those 
who were unable to abandon their criminal avocations have sought 
other fields for their occupation by emigration, whilst those who are 
still in the district, beyond petty pilfeiing, are not troublesome. 


Police sad 
Ms. 

BiisiiDS, 


The Gonemars are now no longer proclaimed under the Act. 

The Sansia and Gonemars were settled by Baja Fateh Singh of 
Kapdrthala in six small villages of Jagraon and Ludhiana where 
they own the land; and the others have now fixed residences in a 
few villages ; but it is evident that all four tribes were ori^nally 
• CTsies, foreign to the country, and that for generations they 
wandered about committing petty thefts, begging, and living as 
they could. It appears impossible to break tW of their habits. 
Where confined to villages, they are a pest to their neighbours, and 
the crops adjoining their lands require constant watching. They 
are very poor cultivators themselves. The Hamis possess a slang, 
of which the following words are specimens 

ffakkr, ‘theft,’ B/iasri hgina, ‘to commit burglary,’ Mora, 'any 
Government official,’ Mlio, ‘a conelablB or blranger,’ Micro, ‘a Jat,’ 

Foh , ' to hury,’ Gnetra, ‘ rupee?,’ IWm, ‘ehoeB,’ Dhiin, ' a woman,’ Tuh, 

‘, clothes,’ and Moot, ‘a look.’ 

Dogarsand Giijars are specially addicted to burglary and 
cattle-lifting. 

Members of the Sialkot PaMihowm have lately been found in 
the towns of Jagraon, Ludhiana and Machhiwara, Statistics are 
bemg prepared regarding Dogars and Pakhiwnras with a view to 
their inclusion among the oriminal tribes. 

The District Jail at headquarters is capable of holding 325 laii?. 
prisoners and is used for short-sentence convicts. The health 
the jail is good. The death-rate in 1903 was only 10’03 per mille in ' 
the jail as against 53'15 outside it. No case of plague has 
occurred in it, and a quarantine camp is maintained where every 
prisoner spends a fortnight before he is admitted to the jail. The 
jail industiies present no unusual featimes. Country paper is made 
and supplied to the local Courts, and lithographed forms are al»o 
printed for local use. Oil-pressing is earned on in . country millB. 
Mustard-seed is used for pressing and the oil is sold to other jails 
for prison diet. Country cloth, blankets and mats are made for 
tbe use of prisoners and tbe mats, which aie made of munj, are 
sometimes sold in the open market. The profit of jail-industries 
amounted in 1903 to Rs. 3,692, or Es. 17-1 per head, The cost of 
keeping the prisoner was Rs, 67 per head. 



cm. 

nil. 

Eiuntioa 

Ml 

Lltcroty. 

Lilvnefi 

7oMfMf/ 

PtrtB. 


Cilgnlton. 
TaM/jfil util) 
CiiftMrl II, 


(? a f J on 
llullorS,/!, 


I'rivato 

fioliooli. 

Fulillo 

Scliooli, 
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Section I— Education and Literacy. 

Tlio lifomey of tl«> |ko)»1i* of Liulliiaiiiv i'^ ftiwu tii" 
a fftCf ivliiclnmiiit Iw atlnlnitr'l lai^vly io lln' wriions of tin- 
Progbytcriiiti Jli.-!:ioii. Tin* mlvaiii’C in ihf.! ilitt'.'tion dfiilii" tlie 
20yc'ai'a 1881— '001 Aras ronuirkalilc'. In 1881 tin; iJroi*>rti(m of 
literati-.'! jM'r niillu Avas 4S amoiiff male? awi 1 aiitoiii; fcrnal'"«. 
In 1001 it Arns 83 amoiii; inalt'A and 4 anionfT fuiinlor. Of l!u 
ainall eommmiily ttf XntiAv f'liri-'lian'! nf-arly half wn rwdaml 
Avrilo. Xoxl come daiii.t with uM funniHi, (hen Iliiidii'i Aiiiii 
03, Sil:li.s Avith ii3, and l.-igtly JJiilnimiiiiiilaiis n'ith 20. 

Tlio (cripl in rominon aho i.^ tlio I/ait'lo, in Avliirli tho onlsnair 
hnni'i keeps Iiis neemmfs. In I lie tOAvn.s AVi'll.lo.(io tKi’H-liants 
use the improved fjimile kiioAvn jn the A^lirali. tjoiii" IJimlii .fats 
11 .SO QAinimkhi, ami llralmian'i tne Xilpri fur relio-'kini puvjto'o'?, 
Tlio Persian cliiiKiotor is little ttsi-'l. Advert iH'iiieiila and sipi. 
hoard.'! in KiifthVli ntv tpiite common in Ijndhiana toivn. The 
mimlvrof indiifeiimm srlimiU in tin' (ihlvict has ilMreaFid ;“iri 
jwissinvilli file {trowtlief lliu (lovernm'.'iil .solieok The rc-miirka 
miido by Mr. (IoiaIoh Walker in the fiettlcincnl lli']ion 'til! hahl 
good. IIo fays : - 


" IniliffcneiiH fcluads tn MnlmimnMlna villtt^ea are anilrr the rhar;;!’ »f 
a mulfiiA or priest, who gives iiiflrttvli'm in (In' KorlSn In a r’a!'! of 8 or 10 
jiiipils seated in llie vill«i{« mosqno or Min. 'Ilie sehr/il i.i eiilh"! n vKittot, 
The hoys iiicri'ly learn by till.* from the rnn.i-ler tno or Ihrc" dmiitcss; 
hut to llii.s is fiiinelintemtldwinliillo writing on rliilp, ami pirfiena of mwij 
ea«y Prilu honk (tlie '* Korinw,’’ “ ICliAlil;l'.iri," ike.) j anil d h <.iily in ihW 
ras" perhaps ttmt the insiiliitinn enn rightly ho rillcl a fehod, Tin' 
tiinf/ii/i, who is also tlio village priest, lin- generally a «i)inlt pii re of honl 
given him, or receivea an alWsnre nt grain, ami ahiipre'eiils at* dd 
iiniea, Isinde is Inuglit to bays of (ho sliopbeeping class in (In' villegen 
by njsiita or master. 


“ Tlio hoys Jearn to write on n (.late, Ihero hi iiig of conr.se no htmks, as 
tlio character is purely coinmerciiil, Fees iiro jiaid by the purenls, (to. 1 
when a hoy enters, another rupeo when he can write the leKers. and so 
on. (liirniiikhi is langlit in Ilie illnimtiiliit by the f.hW, who is probably in 
possession of an nidowmeiil, and iilsn rereive preaonls frnin ilie parenl.H. 
Tlio ioslroelioii bore ton is liy slnlps, llio boy first learning to form the 
lepers and to writu from dietntion. An r.dvanwd hoy will soim tiinrs begin 
to read ihu ftronfh or Sikh Seriptnres, hiil the use of hwks linn iiol yot 
been introducoil. Tliaso sohools nre, it will he feen, of tlio most 
clomcntnry chnractor,” 


Thoro-AVero 8G priA'nlc and 16 aided iiuligeiious schools in tlw 
distriol in WOl A loclmicnl Anglo-Vtirimonlar Heliool \\’,as 

opened nt Imdliiutm in IS96 and 
jiromisosto do avoH. Tliorc art' 
13 hliildlo lochnols in l.he district 
nt t'lio pliieos noUsl in tlii'miirgiu. 
QainiAviil has a Middlo School for girls ns avoU ns one for hays. 


Jnnraon, 

Rnibiil. 

Klisnna. 

tinchlilwtra. 


nsdSoald. 

Ittulrur. 

GuJatwilfS). 

Mabuilh. 


SMs, 

Sswailill. 

Sataridii, 

> Bithnliwil. 
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The folloTving list gives the places 'ivhere the primary and 
zamindari schools aro located : — 


o 

JS 

*c 

e 

00 

V 

Locniicr, 

o 

3 

*s 

41 

60 

Locatit;. 


/ 

PaiHART (BoTS). 

2 

Jniic!i4H, 


District Board Schools, 

3 

Ohima. 



4 

Aohwcan. 

1 

XoIfoR. 

G 


2 

Bttiha. 

G 

SMla, 

3 

Palho^C1^l, 

7 

Bitmt. 

4 

Qila Hans, 

8 

Potohpur. 

S 

Jatsoicdl, 

9 

iTohi. 

c 

jTum Kitldn» 



7 

Kol Ootifu Bai, 


PaiHlRT (Q»u). 

8 

Poddi, 

(a.) 

2fanic(|)a( Board Schools, 

S 

Jttipil Banaett 



lO 

am. 

1.S 

*!• 3 

11 

Dhdlhot, 

b-7 

••• •*» aia ‘2 

IS 

Pehir. 

8-8 

Biukot 4»a III III 2 

13 

JBufahn** 

10 

Sh(kfio& Ill III III ^ 

U 

A'arangisctt, 



16 

ifonfiSrafle 


Pmuabt. 

IG 

Bhutno, 

1 

Baipar, 

W 

£oisor. 

2 

Harangirht, 

18 

Jandtpur, 

3 

Bhmgnrb. 

10 

tatdia. 

4 

Tihira. 

2(1 

Bholaptir, 

6 

Andlo. 

21 

Andlu, 

G 

Bassidn, 

22 

Dehlon, 


Knw PBiuAfiT ScnooLi to be uaie- 

23 

RtmjerK 


MIKED BY PBomClAL BiTENDI Mt 

24 

23 

Bftgrian, 

Biran, 


TO DS UANAGBP DY DllTBlCT 

Boabdi» 

28 

Saheuli, 



27 

'Homlraii, 


Bops’ Schools, 

28 

Baltir, 

1 

Doliavhi, 

20 

Taluandi Bit, 

2 

Monkie 

30 

Balicnru, 

3 

Mattowfra. 

31 

itfiUah, 

4 

Tbriln*. 

32 

Kiumii, 

6 

MnlloDpar, 

33 

Tikdra, 

C 

Shonicor. 

34 

Raqba, 

7 

Kolshnr. 

35 

Hans (Jajraon). 

8 

Notboir^I, 

3G 

Bunidn. 

9 

akbaro. 

37 

8id?iietfn Set, 

10 

Sadbnr, 

38 

Batrali. 

11 

Bidhwiin Koltn, 

39 

Kheri, 

12 

Gniib Kalin, 

40 

Bawirptir, 

13 

Poawat, 

41 

Salimdt, 

14 

Fanigiciln, 

42 

Jodhvil, 

15 

Nagra. 

43 

Dhari, 

1C 

Dhitomam, 

44 

Shad la. 

17 

Isrd, 

45 

fMdhrin, 

18 

Mnaapar. 

4C 

Bahlolpur, 

19 

Laloti Kalin. 

47 

SolaU, 



48 

Dahrrd. 


BiWa* BchetU, 

49 

ll'olnha. 





1 

Baddowil. 


ZXUlNOitRt <BoTS). 

3 

Sangkiral, 


Dfslriet Board Schools, 

a 

LaUon, 



4 

if&cbkiiT&ra, 

1 

Ohaohi. * 

S 

Sidhiron Bat, 


OEAf. 
ni.i • 


Sducation 

and 

Uteiacy. 


Prirosiy 
find Zainin* 
diti BohooU. 


Una,— SciioolB oontaloiDK Branch Foit OIScoi are shuivn in iVatfrr, 
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OffAP. Tn dip (tcWili (lie cirN j^i'nnnilly n-ppive iii'rtretJ/D 

nlorif'vltli llii‘l>\vi!, ninn’w]''‘-ijf iti'';r nwii fi!'.', in j/hWiv?' 
filiation all fnrt'', Imt Mnlwinnm'l '!!«, «■!! i niji. ni' ^'irj/'it^dor.c*, 

liUratf. nllo'V their "id*' t'» ntMnl. In tln-ir o'." the KMih ijoi-ii Ip tlj 
Fi-wU pf®”!'’’ h')ib'' (<i fo:ic!i tliii KiihIh, .Vi;M riilikl Ih'!'., it',, ef, « 

Ed«»tU, loiij'iisllipffirlwnmiimr hli.; "'>‘1 m tiii> w-fr// (>',V trkn; 
flip recoive.i ^irnil^I• in •frti<*(i<j!i fiiiin his trife nr er<:n'' r^tb^r irosy. 
of the lioib'e, Wnm-n lio nnt n't a rule ntleiel tin' inrW- or p 
to the vnilli'iJi's liMipe 'riu-y ni’-ivd in.'trnetiyn of n finiilar kiw 
from ediieatbl iiiemWrf of their tiwi! family if nay such 
hfl. It may, however, h • imtii'b! lliat Mi iMi'ir.a'.y hnlii”, Iftth wlivc 
iiikI Kiirn|)o.in, (.m nlaml in the tmviei nml vilhii?'', amlo!fi;r 
a lilllo ro:i(liiij(, vritin" ami iiiill.mi.lie to tvemt'f) of ft sf^oiah!;- 
hoiiSL'lioldi, nml lhe|vi]>li' fn ijr.eatly it(.'C'j|(l lln.'ir fritacliy help 

The Noith India Ki-mal" M.'die.d Srho >1 Inei Ik.'II 
above (p, lia). It Ii-h n .‘•taff of te.vlh.r.i capshle n? jnvjiarise 
livly atiideiilK to become hosiiilal in.-i-taiils fomiw.itiiletf, niM* 
wives and iiiir.-c.. There were d') ctntloals in attead'nice in 
IPO-f. It m lioiHil that the Mbiic.il Mi>a)! eiv hui;.’ may b.’ab!e 
to do full duty as a .Medical (.’ollcf'e for v,’omeii. 

Tiipw are one Middlomid l<! I’ritinty fiehnoU for (rirlf. At 
Ludhiiliai then' it a l1over!iiii"nt Hit'll School iiml two tialitc 
Middle S.'liooi.s, the' Arya titid tlm Jshimia, and two Mis'ion Hid) 
Sciiii(il.s. 

intMStm Tlie (lovenmu'iit. lli}:h •‘■Vhoa! wie' starleil a privaio 
Ik voi'iinciilar Kciiiinary ill IStM, at iho iiiMaiiee, and with tliu aidof, 
certain loivlinj; memlicrs of the llindo ami Muhainiuadan cemumi* 
lic< of Liulhiiliia, who fell it a dedder.ilnm, Hiuce' there' was no 
iiislilution where recnliir I'elnralinn could be olilaimO, niid many 
objected to fetid tln'ir children to the Mbsion Sclnvl, whore ivlipiotai 
instnictioii was (ns it now is) eonijHibwT. This j'nvaito .semiiinrv 
in ISC.b Ijccumoii GoveTiiiiiciil <»i-.in(. in-aid wdwul, and was crealwl 
II purely Govermneiiti llifjli Veriincular Seliool in 1870, In 187o 
Entflisli was introduced in if., avhich tmiii'hl. a lliaroii/;h ehaiijn.' 5" 
its clinracler, that i.s from n hiftli verimeiilar .school it wiis Inins- 
formed into a High District School liko tht).s-i' of Delhi, Lahore, 
Anirll.siir, itc., with n voriincular de]wrtmpiit iiltiielied A drawiii}; 
clns.s was also added. Tlio school htiii.si', which wfi.s built, in 18$?, 
was soon found to be teio siniill for thu scliool, and mlilitiounl aecoin- 
modatioii had to bo rented until 18P3, wlieii four new (■hiii.''-iiioros 
wore built. Two mow class-rooms were built in I'.K)'". The scluxil 
has a bonrdiiiff-liouso attaclicd lo it, and a new ono has now (IPOD 
boon built. Tho Jlttnioipal Committoo has borne tlie cost of all 
tlio.se additions. Tlio slronftth of llio fclinol was in lOtH; lfi';li 
Dopavlmcntil'i, Middle 73, Spooi.! Classes CO anil rrimary ICS— 
total SOU. Tlio avorago Btrongth during tlio live yonr.s, 1,S’00-1!)04, 
has been SSI, There ore 7G boaislei'S— dll Ilindils and IT iftibam- 
madans and 10 Siklis. Tho staff oonsistS of a hcadmaslor with 18 
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assistants, of whom 10 nro English speaking. Tlio school is well ®AP- 
spoken of by tho GoTeramcnt Inspectov, and is making steady 
progress despite tho keen competition of tho other High Schools in Klncatton 
tliocity liSSoy. 

Tho City High School for boys was established by tho' Mission UdSifoa 
in 1834 and soTorol branches havo sinco boon opened in tbo;City. 

Tho number of scholars at present (1904) is 332, including 1 12 in 
thoPrimarj'Dcprtmont. Tho staff consists of 15 teachers who, ’ 
with tho exception of the Principal, dovoto themselves entirely to 
scholastic work. 

A' Christian Boys’ Boarding School, established at Lahore in chrirtiim 
1875, was transferred to Ludhiana in 1877. It was suspended in 
1880 but re-oponed in 1883. Estensivo- buildings havo boon 
erected at a cost of Bs. 40,000. Tho number of boaiders at present 
is 93, of whom 47 aro in the Primary Department. 

Tho 'establishment of a Cliristian Boys’ Boarding School at 
Allahabad has drami off tho boys who used to como to Ludhiiina 
from the United Provinces, in the last two years, however, tho 
number in the High Department has increased from 38 to 4C. Tho 
annual cost of tho City fcichool is about 11s. 10,000 and that of the 
Boarding School about Ks. 12,000. The City School pays its w.ay 
with tho help of tlio G'o\'ornmcnt grant. Tho Boarding School ’ 
costs the Mission some Bs. 7,000 annually. Tho Mission supports 
two girls’ schools in tho city— one for Hindiis and one for Muham- 
madans— and also two summer schools at Jagnion and Morindn 
(in Ambala District) for low-casto girls. There is also a Christian 
summer training-school at i^anna, where n few young men aro 
trained for evangelical work. 

Tho expenditure on education in this district cannot ho osti- nsponiiUato 
mated with accuracy owing to tho combined oduc&tioual, medical 
and evangelical work done by tho Mission. District Funds, how- catL. 
over, spent Its. 28,700 in 1903-4 and Municipal Funds Its. 32,000. 
Government grants came to Bs. 3,800. 

The district forms part of tho JuUundur Cirolo. 

Since the time when a Mission Press was sot up in tho Danish rnntini!. 
Sclilumunt of Soramporo and became imporlaut, both in ita com- 
mercial and educational results, tho printing press has boon a 
favourite instnimont in tho hands of Cliristian Missionaries. Tho 
Ludhiana Mission printing and Ixjok-binding ostabliahmont turns 
out work of unusual oxcollonco and finish, The vornaoular typo 
and Boman-Urdu books printed hero, as well as tho book-binding, 
received high oommcndaiion at tho Punjab Exhibition of 1881-82, 

The Ludhiana Mission Press does not advertise largely like tho 
Methodist Episcopal Proas of Lucknow, and has not produced so 
popular a book as the eho.rp Homau-Urdu Dictionary of. ,that, 
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CHAP, ostablishinunl, irliicli is soil ciSt'n'jivelj- in tlio I’lsn jab, confining it- 

1 ^. scK npjjaiDiitly lo ffoik of « ivligions ciiiriwkr; 

HcJIcaI. but it takes n liiuli place for gojil wn'kiii iitt'lnp aud iicaliicfs. , 

rrioiinR Tlio Liidliiiliin Aliasion Pivss Ims iila'ady becji ''doscribod in 
Cbnj)lor J. 

TIio Oiril mi'l Stilikni X>'\rt wa.i cdiililiabcil by KliTfi^a 
Ghnlnni Mo!ii-«d-tliii in W92. 'Hit' special work of tbis IV?? is 
printing and [mlilisbing Drill tmd Ib'gnlation b aik* for tbo jN’alivo 
^Anny in India nnd nbinafl. !l is patroniKt"! by the Military 
*Doi)!irtmciil of thuGoTorniupiit of India, wbieli purc)ia«es, largo 
quantities of tlio books, ,ko., printta! in Urdu, Hindi, ami fistr- 
imildii by tliis Ibvss. Itnl-io publishes a newspaper in Urtlii, called 
the Qh'il and MiUtanj .Wirs, whicli lias a weekly circulation of 
about 1,300 copies, 

ITio Nnrimkilri Press is n iilbograpliic preus, whieb dots" job 
work in rcrnacnlar, and Is owned by Itiklii U;im. It is now closed for 
want of work. 

Tbo llatlikuri Press is idso n lilliograpbic |iresp,”ivliick docA 
job work in Urdu. It was established in 1800. Kinni June 1903 
it lias published two weekly newspa|H>rs, eidled the M!ic and 
Favji Akhhir. Thowivkly cireiilatioii nf the fonner is 200 and 
of tlio latter GO copies. I’wpricler: Matlm Dil. 

llio Ahraedi Press now prints nothing. 

Tlio Kaiser-iHfiml Pre.ss i,s a litliDgwpliic pros? nnd hii? pub- 
lished a Ycniaoular jonnml in Uidu, called lh['.]AVi.W(im-i.7/i}bV, 
sinco 1900. 

Tlio ITnqqiini Press is n litliojjrapliir pivs?. ]{ puidishes a 
monthly roligioiis paniplilot in Urdu, e.illed the Xitm •a!ii-Xtir. 
Circulation about 100 copiv.s. Proprietor: Jl.inivi Niir Mnbaimiiad. 

Tlio Array Nows Press, opened in dune .last, pulilishe.s a 
vornnoulaniowspaper in Urdu, called tlio /I riiiy’A’inrs. Subscribers 
flbout 800. 


Section J.—UIedical. 

Hoipllnlt A Tlio OiTll Surgron has under Iiiiii n well-appointed Civil Iloa- 
m”/ P'‘^‘'^ ^'’“'dquaiior.s with a dispensary, and a branch dispen6.'.ry 
jnthooity wuloh was ojicuod in 180U. Tlievo nro seven outlying 
dispoDsarios at Jagnion, Maohliiwiira, Haikot, Kliannn, Dehlon and 
Malaudh. A Ivavolling dispoimvy waa giveif up in ISOO, and tho 
Kohurn dispensary, Iiuill with llml at Doldon in 1897-93, closed in 
April 1903, an indoor ward being added le tlio Dehlon dittpon- 
sary in its stoad. Tho disiionaary a!> Mandh was built in 
1904-05 at tho cost of Sirdiir Hadim Singh, o.r.E., the oxpon- 
dituTo boing closo on Ps. 4,000. Tho Sirdtir has alsq juuniiloontly 
endowed it with a sum of Its. 20,000. 
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Tim Civil Hospiin] which wai foimfloil in 1 853 is situated to CHAP, 
tlm south-east of tho city near llio .luil. Tt has 40 l)oda, 25 in 
the male ward nnd 15 in the fomalu. During the five years Mcdlcul 
1898-1902, a yairly avorago of Sm 8 in-piitionts wore treated. Tim ci,n uospiia 
opening of a branch dispensary in the city has greatly relieved tho wa Branch 
presBiiro on tho Sadr disponsnfy. In 1898, hoforo tho branch was LiXiAoB^"' 
oiicncdj nearly .50,000 out-pationts wore treated at tho Sadr. In 
1902 less than 19,000 caino to tho Sadr wliilo 27,000 wore treated 
at tho City Brencli. 

Taking the District as wliolc for tho fnm yeans 1898—1902 wo 
find that the yc.arly average of in-pationts treated is 1,225, out- 
patients 102,ii43, nnd operations performed 4,G15. 

Tho incomo of tho medical institutions of tho District comes tneome, 
to some Rs. 15,000 0 aimimlly. 'Mmiicipal Funds contributing 
practically -] and District Hoard Funds J-. Subicriptions and other 
sources of income bring in only Its, 750. 

The annual expenditure i.s kept within tho amount received. 

Salaries account for half tho ox|wudituro and repairs to buildings, 

&c., for a fjuarter. Jfodiciiio.s, diet and other oxpontos make up 
tho rest. 

^Tlio Clnrlotlo Hosjihal nnd tho di.si»nsniT of tho Liidhiunn 
Zotiiinannd Jfedical Mission nro suporintondod l)y qualified lady 
doctors. Tho dispciiairy was opened in M.ay 1881 nnd tho Eos- 
pilal in Febnwry 1889. Tlioro aro two Branch Disponsarics, ono 
in tho village of Gill, 3 miles from Ludhiana, tho other in Phillnur 
on tho otlier side of tho Sntloj. 

Tlio Charlotte Tlnsinlal consists of ono largo wal'd and two 
small ones— total 80 iioils— and nil opomling room. Thoro .are 
quarters for tho inalroii and nmm Tho tot.il o.vponditnvo in tho 
year 1902 (exclnsivo of mifsiommas' salaries) ivas Rs. 7,0‘l'7-'l-3. 

Thoro is also n Medical .School for Christian woraou nnd a 
.Tubileo Memorial Eo.spital in connoclion with it, which providos 
clinical teaching. This hospital was opened in 1899 nnd contains 
70 hod.s, Since its foundation tho number of ii.itionls both in-door 
nnd oul-door has iiioroascd yearly. 

Tho hospital is not complolo as yot hut additional land has 
boon purelnisod nnd now buildings aro conloraplatod. A building 
grant has also boon .applied for from tho Govornmont. In 190?i 
tho figures wore . 

In-pationts .„ flo8 

Onkpatiouts ... 10,800 

Operaliona Ml III If! Ml .302 


(I) flEatu U1[«a ftODi rspnl of KOI, 
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CHAT. Tlio total iiinnW ('f v 0 ■ \ i ;>! (iurliijr ilic ytav oud'.ag 
Kovcniljor lt'02 ia as foltoir- :~ 

Ktdiciil- Clmrloltfl Ko* |>ifl at, i • i-i' . •!. j n; 

CkmloUt ll*. l^-;- 1,'>. 

BMflwl. Gili .1I.V 

Ghiiii; a t''-l:il of f'l Iiii’ I'liijiaist’ 

vhcro 88l'oul«])aiiciil> wf tv’ai-'l ilari'.ijj tli" y<MV. 

All elds'fis of oom''!i att iwl tiiaoi^I' aiul ili’oeii ib* 

bulk of the lio-ipital I'.'Tiii; fitaii tli- mmiv!' ol'i--'- It-' a 

largo iiuiiibfr of imitUh ivoiik'!! and l):;:b oadto lliMlib avail 
llicnisclvi'a of ill liolp. ■'‘tu" of tlio v^inioit evtuv fr^'ju los.g 
distanccH and oven from tlio ttoiolibounug Native I'lata;., 

Diii'iiig tlio vmfc" ro.i'^iii of Umf-Oi; jdai,oa; wom 

opened in (fill, Ibilara and Ijidhi.ina. 

Tlio hospital is fmpjsfrt'.d rhu lly by voliiatiry .'nn.o'dpt'oiis 
and partly by a grant fiom tlu Mnnicip.d rnnib t f l!s. t‘> a month 
and its. 200 n year fwim the 1 lb trie! I'und, 

TucriBitiiD. The Vaccination Art i«ni>t in fmvi in any of (hr (owns of this 
Dietrict^ 

('•«i otDi* The exponditnie of tin' Yarnitialion Siaf? in 1002-');’,, inrlnding 
fiftraoit galavha, came to (!■=. 'd.rnit'i. lowing tht> live years rnding llW 
an nverngo of 28 ;i'T • ill' wns sum""(i)|!y vni’C'iiattd yo.u'ly, in 
1902 the total iiumb.'r of oivnilioni jiwfornud w:,'i IT.va**. uf 
rrliirh 15,41!) worn piimaiy operaiioii''’. '''he pi'on!',' are fi'mpaf.i- 
lively willing to nubmil llioiv rhihlK'n to priinan’ varrination, 
but rarely consent to its ropetilion. 

Tlw Vnecinution (StiilT is only eniployt’d on Viirrinatinn front 
Oclobor to April. In tlichol wcarlipr liny nro tmploval in io.'h- 
ing after nival sanitation, and in rholrra work sluinld Rnch arise. 

" Yillnge samlutinn in this Dblrii-l ” wiitrs tlio (’ivil tfnrgcon 
In 1904, " i.s in a very primitive .■.tale and is likely loivmaiu so fora 
long time to come. Tlie low .slandard or ('omfcit with which even 
the boUor classes aic satisfied, is n har to auv imp';ovemcnt in this 
respect." 

Tlio sale of qniiiino in villngos re.alised Hr. 2-.').ri during the 
year 1902-03. Wlioii this fignvo is cmnparisl wiili tlio number of 
dentks'from fcfvcr- which occurred in that year it. will ho soon to 
what extent t.ho people nro prapared l o avail 'thomsel ve.s of Kuropean 
medicines when those aro brought to their door. 
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BAMOLm. 

BaWolpnr is situated in Samwla Talisil, on the ridge over ®AP IT. 
the Budiia ndh, 7 miles east of Mnclilihvai'a and 27 from Lndliiana. pimm 
I t TO founded in the reign of the emperor Akbar by Bablol Khan ofintoreBt, 
and Bahadur Khiin, Afghans (Khauaida), ffhose descendants still Bjiiioipur. 
inside and oini land in the rdllage area attached to the town, but 
have sunk into obscurity. It is now a place of no importance and 
has all the appearances of deray, though, when there was a brisk 
trade on the rirer wdiicli it overlooked, the town must have been 
flourishing. Its population, 3,369 in 1868, 1'atl fallen to 2,418 in 
1891 and 2,194 in 1901. And the Deputy Commissioner wrote 
in 1881:— “The steady decay of the place may be attributed to 
two causes— tho first is that during the Sikh rule a number of 
Pathans of Bahlolpur scmd in tho B-liwars, and brought wealth 
and plunder to the place; but since our rule those men have given 
up service and have Wn living on their savings ; the second the 
he-alth of this toivn is very bad on account of the large jhU formed 
by the Budha ndh close under its walls. The municipality was 
abolished in 1884. The trade, principally in sugar (WionS), is 
insignificant. A good many resident money-lenders m the town 
(Khatvfs and Baniiia) have dealings with the people of the Bdt. 

The town is very unhealthy, like M-iohliiwara, from its situation. 

Tliere are a number of old tombs, reljcs of its former prosperity, 
in and about the town. These include tho maqhara of Husain 
Khan, a brick tomb built in the time of Akbar and still in fair 
order ; the mqhara of Naw'ab Bahadur Khan, son of Husain Khan, 

100 yai’ds norti of his tomb : the mqhara of AWwal Khan, Suba 
of the Dekkan, built in the time of Shih Jaliiin, situated south-east 
of and close to the town : the tomb of Diiud Khdn, Eesaldar, built 
in tho time of Slnh Jakin, now in utter rain, and used for storing 
produce : the mosque and mqbam of Kamill-ud-dm Khiin, built in 
the time ofShahJahau and in perfect order: the Ednqahd . 
Abd-ur-Rahman Khan and Shah Jamal, a brick tomb, built about 
7 years ago : the bungalow of Karadar Khauwiildj built in the time 
of Shah JaMn, by Namdar Khan, and in perfect order : the msjid 
Bilwanwali, a brick mosque, built by Kamdar Khan in the time 
of Shah Jahan, in good order and in the possession of Fateh Khan.- 

Hatop. 

Hatur, or Arhatpur, is a village 34 miles south-west of ®*‘**^' 
Ludhiana. Here Maharfra is said to have performed c/«r-mansa,- 
or a four months’ recess in the time of Kanakh-Klietn Raja. It' 

• wms then called Aiohata Fagri (sec 14th and 15th chapters of the 
Dharmkhatd). . General' Cunningham says that Arhatpur was’ 
certainly Badhaur, but Arhatpur is doubtless named' ftom’ 

Alahavira, thB JainaiTirthanluu''Or Arhat,' Old coins and remaina 
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nivfoiiml. f'Oi' nil. 1. ]{., p. 1 ' iilmv, tilion- AniiM ii iiVntifif-ri 
Avith till' niieinil Aliiflwtti. 

lliiiiir iit'-'i j'> *■ It riinjl'orn of lljii I'lf'/B/ilt, i.i'.tr tlr.- vilij.'ji , i-Uch 
till* jw-iiilii Ml M..S li'iili in III** till*’ of lltiiiiiiiin Ti‘r*li’!f '.fl nil, 
liiiiij! ill llii* !ir*' ill I'*’ 1 - '• 1 * <*( til" tiiiililiiu;-. fii!i. rill liiitMi*i*,. 
isw ill'.' .\riu:!! Kli'iiiii.lli fiC*,7if, i* luick ii!i*'|ii" .'.iM i*'- 1; .•.*'*l«''ii I* *'1 iy 
Annnt liliMi in 111" lime of *Sli;ili Ji I'.ln, !"it ii'n** i!i-ii ■' '1 : 11** .S’i););,‘!,Mf,l,*.,'i!,s 
ifinlli, |>;irlly in inlii , ki»I 1:«''V ii !i 1 m n l*ni!! in ill" ‘.tim* *•! It'it' lyli!.: 
till' iifijii/,, oil'.' mill* l.■^ltlt•^^l• lot ilioiilt,!'.*!*,!! ii'rvi.M I,iiiI'liroIi‘ii!i <.? Ijr/k! 
Ilw liiirkliimrir Kli'inv.iili iin'Ji'l, 1 -. IH.-l; m* ij'i'*''f i!.*' lijU'i'f AUw :w,'. 
Ill'* I'w'/i'l (if lliii.lnli Klilmi.ili, i; iiiKi"! Ini.i: in* I'i'* h: l!w iill;ri'. 
wml to ill’ .'KKi yi.u*, oM. 

ilM.Kti'.S T.Ul'lU 

TnliKtlof (lie IiU(lhiiiii.il)i'tii(:l, I’mijnli, h*iii;r on Ihi' tnsi}'. 
Iiiml: of till’ kSiilli'j Iwtwwii ;>i ;’»V mnl ;;u X. utol 7 -) 22' iiwl 
7*'i' ‘17’ K., with fill inv,i of <117 fijimrt' jnik'>. It i*; Iviiiiilcsl on lli-' 
onsl mill Hiiiitli liy ratiiilii mill Kotl.i Stnli',, Ii.n ]fi]iii!‘i;if'!i w(i< 
]tf*t,7ii*‘i ill It'iil a** ii;r*'hi‘'t lf><i,2’)2 in iMM. It ci'iitnin!! the 
towns of •lii'^nltin (lfi,7Wl), tin* Inh.*:!! In'.iihijii.nlt'i!., iiml llnikot 
(I(i,l!)l) mill Kill vit!.ij;i.''i, fiinl (In* imul ivvoniu', ini'Iitiiinj: cim’':,!, 
niiiymilnl in to Ik :!,l‘.i,9.V.i. '('In* !i ttlli'lii'lii of AliT.il n 
ill this tjilisil. 

.InilfAf'.v 'I’lm.v, 

Jiiontmi, u inn«ipii»:il town ninl llio lii'ail.(|iiartoi-. of iln* Tiilii:)! 
of tliiit iiiiiiu’, liw 24 iiiiK'-i «c.ii of Iiinil)i!iii;i, (Ml ill'"' Idiiiliimni* 
I'V'rozclioiv nioiiilk'il Mill ami hIkiiiI 1.1 niiliH .••(iiilli of it. If !*> 
tlio .'I'cnml town in imiMrtfiiiof' in tlu’ Disnict, fiml liml in ll'iM 
a pojnilntioii of lH,7tiO rmils (!\77ri niiih,*! mid fi'tinilr*.), 
but most of tlip |W]ilo lilt' in tho siilmrlH, c.illi'il lofi'-.iV.', wlik’ii 
lire really onlimiry villiij'os, cai*!! ii-illi a l!!r.ire fire.! of imid jittaolifd 
toit,nii(linliabiteiIbytiieM!nii'flii'*<('Siisnll!(’r villaoe.s. In ilu’lovn 
|iro|)rr the lioiise.s arc nearly all of imiiinirv, iiuVi iiifiny of those 
iieloiigiiig tctlionieremitilo nmimiinily tiiv very liiu* 'luiildiiigs, 
sovcral storoyH liigh. Owing to the lhilin"'a onhe .siirioumliii!' 
country the town can be seen from a great dislanee on all sides, 
Riul lin.s a very inipp.sing appearanee. TIio sli’eets are hsivly 
slraiglit and iviile for 11 native town, mid are well paved. The 
Nitualion is mo, si healthy, beiuc: well romoved fivun the river: mul 
the climate, (lunigh very hot at times, is dry and Mduhrians. The 
town is of no antiquity. It is .said that more than 'Jdil years ago 
mider llni Ivalha, a Jliihaimnndan ,/i((/iV called JjajH' Sl’nih, look 
up his abode on the site of (he jireseut town, mul prophesioil 
that n oily would lio built there, the streets of which he 
niurkcd out as (lioy now run. Itai Kulha called in cultivators fiom 
all parts, Grtjnrs, AiTifns and Jats, and assigned thorn luiids round 
llic site nccoKling to the immhor of each tribe; ho also settled 
fl morcantilo oonimuuily, whose dw’ollings ho ouclo.sed with a wall, 
while the agricultural pojralation aolllcd down eaoli tribe on a 
silo in their owu land outside the town. The outlying sites wore 
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enclosed witli tlie usual hedges (wdr), vheuce the designation of 
the suburbs, from dg (fonrard or outer) aud mr. The town was 
named after a Kajpiit Jigi’a, who exerted himself in promoting its 
growth and who was probably the Eai’s representatiTe. The small 
tomb of Lape SMh stands in the centre of the town and every 
Thursday there is a mda or celebration in his honour, in which 
BSndds and'Mubvmmadans alike take part. About two miles 
north of Jagraon, on the west of the Sidhwan road, is a mound of 
some dimensions called Solah, marking the site of an old village 
on which the agwm and adjacent villages of Sherpui’, &c., are 
said to have arisen. It was here that in 1802 A.D. the young Eai 
ATias met his death in the hunting field. Under the iwms who 
succeeded him, Ahmad Giijar, the tlmaddr, or local representative 
of the family, tried to assert his independence, but was expelled 
with the assistance of Patiala. As I’elated elsewhere, in 1806-8 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh stripped the mnis of their possessions ; and 
the country aWt Jagiuon passed into the hands of the Ahluwalia 
(Kapilrthala) chief, under whom the town became the head-quarters 
of the ildga or territory and the mud fort of the Eais was improved. 
The torvir came into onr possession with the rest of the country in 
1846, and the for-t was demolished; but the town walls still remain. 

The town has a very considerable trade, being sitirated at the 
head of the great grain-producing Jangal tract. There is a large 
colony of the mercantile class, mostly Khatrfs of the Beri, Lumba, 
Maria and Jaidke g6ts, who have money-lending dealings with 
the villagers about; and a great deal of grain finds its way into 
the bdz(M' in small amounts when the cultivator has not enough 
to make a journey to Ludhiana worth while. These driblets 
collect in tire granaries of the trading classes, and are kept till 
they can be disposed of at a profit. The town was once famous 
for its large granaries; but great losses occurred in consequence 
of the contents of these rotting, and tho grain is now stored in small 
flat-roofed rooms. Merehants from Ludhiana buy on the spot from 
the local traders, or the latter bring the grain to Ludhiana. The 
opening of the new line of railway to Eerozepore, with a station 
at Jagraon, will probably divert much of the grain trade from 
Ludhiana. There is a very large sale of brass and copper dishes, 
and of cloth in the Idzdn", and it may be said that the whole country 
for 80 or 40 miles to the south and west is sirpplied from here, 
the Jats coming from long distances to purchase. The chief 
transactions are in clothes of the better sort, such as are used on 
marriage and other festive occasions, gold embroidery, &c. The 
main street {clmh) is generally tbi-onged with buyers particularly 
at tlie wedding season (May- June); and it is not uncommon for a 
well-to-do Jat to spend Es. 200 or 300 in hard cash in a purchase 
of clothes. There are 15 or 20 shops of tliatlmrs, or workers in 
brass, where the usual dishes are made from the sheets of the 
metak; and there is also all import of ready-made goods of this 
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clus '5 from IVllii, .liijpl'llirl, iVc., fo!“‘;i!i‘ ;ti tlii* sl'njw, 

Itrfi!!'! ilislie^ nmilf !it .l:i;rn>mi luv ftuwii-; tlironfi’liom (!:ii contilry, 
aiKHclrlilii,:;!! prin"-. It li!i‘ a tijrl- in i.i'i; 

nnd a ft'tv worlioiv ill ivorv or Iroir, «li'» iii'ln- kiti;'!"'!, ,aalj 
boxc!*, kc. Tils' Iwiijrlis ait* ii-i'-sl at iM-n' liiiuh 'ilic'f 

lUv aNo roii‘*iit(‘iM)i!(‘ <li‘!ilin!r- ill ms'd of ss'liHi y git-ii ({)'■.! 
piii'cliaM''! I'y (Ini'* fit)' Ifiti,':!' -1 a'lsl 'liii' 

of .lagpou liavi' a irrt’at i* potalimi f ''i‘ s'lliu" tb" I'lvl. i {liitv. 

Tho TiiliMi Iniilitin!'-; nr<‘ on ‘!:i' I'Vnv/i'pyu' ic:!'], u’irli ■■iia.mi}'' 
iiijj sji'ornid aiu! .•’iIi'.m, itli>itt a mi!" fmm (lii* t.uv’i, Imt <'om'v<'!<?.r 
wiili il ])y n I’ltoil m>'lalK'il touii. Tir- isipluiic a ifiimi 

for Karopoaii oflieoix Tlv I’t>lic>' Is ii.'-al- tils' Sotvii, 
in till' Iniiltlmi: wb'iv tin* ii-jn'''-"ii.iii‘:s' nf liss AV'i'a'ilfi rliisif 
iisivl to iT.'-isli', Tlu' I'siui ki-t an .\i!!:i)-\’.'rii, leal's!' Mi.i'i!'.' 
am! two ‘ritls’ m-IiooIs llinihi aii'l '-■ippsi'li'-i itoai 

imiaici|iiil fiitnN. Then' i- «!■■) a i.ii eia-s iii-ji-’:) ;iiy nnhii tiiii i 
from tlie .“imii' hosucs'. Tin- f-mrly of Manh ri Itijih Ah. Ii-av 
PO iiio fmu hiui'^t'.'!, ami .sl'm a ;;.iisii!i wilh t ''ohi mi'I .Miijiiip'.e 
in il fidjoii.injt Ik'ii). The IlejK. l.tiitihi-!, Ae.. ImVi' a’-y ''iii;'.’ 
a«!)-;|milial iHlilic''!; ainl Ikvi (Imml !!"ii !m- wsi't i! for tlw 
aocominodiilion of imvi'lli'ina lares' a' )'ii';ii s’J!i'.'!'<s' hi'i 
oul.iidi' the piitieijnd {.Mte, tlml linv.v.ils Iiiiilhuoia, Tt"' o!-l wiilt 
of the tmni iy in ijikhI repair, and ihcu' ais' two lat'.'e i--!U\ i.itsl.*'- 
out-lido. Peddt'A llie jr-l-h'iU'-e in tie' T.d'uii tlie s' a I'lihlie 
Works Depart meiit rosMiouse en the tahlliwtsa.reov.'pm' und 
and a Canal rcil-hoiH' at Ahliaia: li'iih aie ab.un vtuite? from 
till' (own, All th(“-i* an* fiimidad. 

The adnnuislrative ollieers hii’lnde a 'rnlHtldiir, a Ni'li-' 
Tuhsfldiir, a Deputy luppeeior of I’olie,' ami n 'ulwv'd-ifr.ir. Tan 
horse and two donkey stallions ore kept )iv tlie lihanel nnao! 
in the Talisll. 

.)iii;iniiii is a MAKHsl elis . isiiuiirip.lsiy wiih ii cs'isiiiiitko i.f !l sniimtis'ri, 
TOiishliiV (if 1 OMij/icisi, 'J iisiiiiiiwtesl ami li'eItvU'sl iiu'iiiUt,!. {Psmj.'.li (o''.i. 
Nsita. Kii. 0 i! 7 , sliiud 2 Sl 1 i Sejit. Itieis’it, Tin- us("i!','s' iimais’ijs.l airs-ai" 
for the 1(1 ys'isrs omlin;' 11102-03 was It-. I(s, 20 t>, ami liv- jwt-r.sta' s'.\'js,'!isliiinv 
its. U 2 ,r)il,'i. Till' chu'f iii'iiis sif liisa'iiie mill I'xivii'Iimie [i>i' |'i’J 2 - 0 A 
ns follows 
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The immieiiwl Iwiiiiilmiss svrie IImiI by I'lmj,,], (;„vi. jy'ou,, Xo.,. 
dfttcsl 28lli Sstpl. 188(1, ami 7IS, tliili.tl' tl-lih tSimt. 1888. J;.- 'I'HleH 
of businesa will bo fonail in,tliB Bm;nli Gaiclle for Man'll 1S8/, p, '28-1 of 
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Pari III and Nohi. No. 43, dnied 3rd Aa<y. 1898, (Ml. Mairaal, pp. 357-8). 0HAP.,IT. 
Octroi limits were defined bj- Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 479, dated 1 st July 1890, _ — 

and tbo Eclicdnle, pivscribed by Notn. No. S22, dated 5th July 1876, was .{Sf*?,* 
TOviscd in 1897 (Notn. No. 581, dated 4th Deer, ns oonocted ly Nos. 301, 
dated Ist July 1899, and 2a3, dittcd IGthJnnc 1900], Building bjo-laws 
will be found in the Punjal Gazelie for Jan. 1888, p. 70 of Part III ; and 
penal bj’c-kws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 371, d.ated 3rd Jnno 1890. In 
the case of latter the model rules wcro adopted. (MI. Manual, pp. 450-1). 

Khann'a. 

KLanna is a small mmiioipal torn in Tabsfl SamRila on the Khanw. 
Nortli-Western Bailway, 26 miles south-east of Ludhiana. The 
population increased from 3,408 in 1863 to 3,988 in 1881 (17 per 
cent.), but in 1901 had fallen to 3,838(2,01 6 males and 1,822 females). 

It has no particular history, but in Sikh times was the scat of ono 
of Ihc petty chiefs among whom tho coimtiy was divided. The 
last I’cpre.scnlativo of the luco was Mai Daian Kaiir, on whoso 
death in 1850 tbo large jd^fr of the family lapsed. The family 
had a masomy fort, mostly demolished now, but of which portions 
still remain. Since tho opening of tho railwajr in 1870 Khanna 
has increased in importance, and there is a using trade, in giuin 
and cotton (oxpoits); salt, iron, &c. (imports). The railway 
station is a good ono, and laigc consi^ments of grain come np 
from Nabha and other territories to tho south. There is at present 
no good road to the south, and-inosl of tho trade comes on camels, 
donkeys, &c. Tlic town is very healthv; and has good clean 
hi:m, very iride for a native town. Tho houses are improtcntious, 
being mostly of one storey, and many of sun-dried bricks only; 
and there is not much actual wealth in the place as yet. A large 
portion of the population is ngiicultm-al. There is a Police station 
outside the town at tho encamping gimiud, and aVeraacnlar 
Middle School. The only ohjeefs of iutcrcst are tho mins of the 
old fort, and of an imperial savdi built in tbo time of Auraugzob, 
in wHch a part of the town is built; also a haoli of brick, dry and 
in ruins, built by Mai Daiun Knur, now in possession of Govera- 
ment, but not looked after, 

Kliiuiiia is a Eceond class nranicipalily with a committee of 9 mombers, 

I 2 nominated and 6 elected, (rknjob Govt. Notn. No. C87, dated 

28tli Sept. 1886). Tbo avorago innnicipal income for tlio 10 years 
ending 1902-3 was Es. 0,404, and tbo avcnigo axpendituro Es. 6,131. Tlio 
chief ueras of incomo and cxpondiluro in 1902-3 wore as follows 
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CHAP. IV. T!i.' iKmuiir-a- wcr^ ji.wl liy PimjaMioM.'y.'lri.yo.C?'!,', - 

bT* 28'h Prof. 18'tl It* rak'* of IniMiiP's vi-i!l h- (jiivd in tlte 

DfltttoJt V>i”h^<[Oni'lii i'lr Matvli fSST, p. 281 of Psirt HI, nnd No.d-t,teM. ■ 
ilrtf Avtr. 18??. {JIl. MrwwiI, ■'>.»7-8i. Octroi limitf nrro (lifcl . 
I)v I’linjnb Oi'vt. Nofn. X'>. 47!', A«ie<l 1st Jnly ISf'O, uwli'kst*hriHlew.s ' 
pwriKil in Nohi. No. 822, to! Tiih July 1876, Piiiirlmjf byc-kn# tfrro, 
s.wctior.'.'tl ill Ptiiijnfi IV.tt fJI, p. 70, tlan'il2Ct!iJnn. IS.iSj iwd 
I'cnal livo-iaws by X«!i. Xi*. 871, datcil Sra .Time 16P0. In the cn-'o of ik 
' ' Liter tiio iirtle! nilet were wlop'&l (Ml. Mamisl, JH). 4.70-1), 

LuDHux.t T.tnsn. 

Twhs’l of tlio Lmlhiilati District, Punjab, lying on tlio Rotith 
T«k.n. 1 ,^,,). ^jf {],(, ],jtvrcen SO’ Si' and 31® 1' N. and 75“ 36' and - 
76’ 9' E., n-itli .an area of 62o square miles. Its populfttion ffns 
333,337 in IPOl ac .against 823,700 in 1501, I'lio totni of ludltiiiD.a 
is tlio babil lic.ad-q«arler3. It contains 482 aillagcs, and tbe land, 
ivrcnne, including cesses, araonnlod in 1 002-03 to Ils. 5,18,122. 

Ll'WIlASA Tor'.s. 

turiHiii. Ludliiilna, the principal town and the hoad-qnimcrs of the 
Tajrairoi. Dj,trict, i.s sitiitiiod on the ridgo jnsl ovor tho Budbn «ii7/q or 
former bed oH!w frutlej, alwut 'j" miles from the present couwe; 
.and lies on Ihi' Xonb-lVostom Ihiilwiiy, nnd llio Grand Trunk 
Uo.id (Delhi to lifihore), 116 miles from Laliore. It is also con- 
iux!tc(l witli feivAopore by a metalled road 72 miles in Itinglli.- 
Pii|nil!itioii ill 10')1 was 40, '540 .souls (26,829 midos and 21,820 
females). Of these 4S3 wero cimmovated in civil lines, 

iiWojx ««' The town was foimdiHl in the timo of the Lodi enipei'ora, on 
***’’* the site (itu village called Jlirhotu, the dale rccoidcd being 898 
Hijri (A. D. HSl). llie fonmlcra were Yiisaf Khiin nnd Kilning 
Khan Ijodi«, or ]tevliaps the latter .alone : and there is no reason 
to doubt the generally .acroptcil acconnt that Lmlliimm 'is a corriip- 
lion of JMLinn. Tlio sitnalion seladcd wns a .slight erainouco on 
the south bmk of tlio f^ntlej, coramamliiig the ^tiisfagc of liio tiver, 
on tlm higli i-oad from Central A.sia to India. The '^lilslory of the ' 
town is in « groat rara«m-c that of the Di.slricl, nnd will ba found 
ill ifee. R of Chap. I. Dndi-r tin* Ladiji it warn Iho si'iil of 
govonnnent for this p.irt of tlm emjiiiv, awl n large fori wius built 
on the site of tlie pn-'i'iit one by Jahil Khan, gi'-indsoii of Nihang 
Kirin. The Jluirbais liwl thehc.Ml-qtiarters of the wHr, dr 
divisioii of the province yi .Sirhind, and ijudhiunn was 
onljr a inaLR *' or district ; but it did not lose its importance; and, . 
to jntlge from what arc said to lias'c Iteon the bsuadarios of tlie 
IaUs* city, it must kve Imd a p.aimlntioa of 5,000 or 6,000, 
Xeilher did it suffer from the Diinlni invasions, although; tisalrwdy 
coticetl, X.'idirSltahis said loimvo ordcre.I a general inas<<acrt« of Iho 
p-xvplo. On Ik doirnfall of the Jlnghal empire it pis-, ed quietly ' 
info the knds of the Rais akiit the yc.ir 1700; and under thorn 
enjeje-i tk same nersure of pposperity as before, lial j&dhn 

'n ji!.' t: te n T»W l.t-.?; -ii- . j *ij, raK.'Tte;; 
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imiiroTcd tlio fort, nnil it ttos ono of llio ihhas under tlio rule CHAP. IV 
of this family. Mahihiija Raujffc Siiiffh took it -ffith tho rest of 
the country from Rani Bliiig Bliari in 1806, and gaw it to his uncle, latcrcst 
Raja Bhiig Singh of Jfnd. IVhcn Sir ]}, Ochterlony advanced to LndWiaa 
the Sutlej in ISOS), land ivas allotted to ns for a cantonment to 
tho west of tho tovra; bat ivo hold nothing else till 1885,''> ■when, on 
the death of Riljii Sangnt Singh, tho town and country about 
bocamo our otvn possessions (Soo Chap, LB., pp. 15 to 22, for 
details of tho aboii'c sketch). 

Wicn tho toini u’as tinnsfejTcd to us it appears to havo niiioiysn. 
occupied the space behvcou ihc'fortsind ridge over tho lou'lands 
(ivhich latter vns the boundary on two sides), and tho present 
Chaura Biizitv up to tho Sabzimandi, itnd on from that tho Ilazuri 
Sark. The present Jlunicipal llall and tho tomb of Pir Roshan®* 

.are situated outside tho old limits on tho west ; Init to tho cast 
of this tlio hou.sc.s covoind the ■whole of the unoccupied space 
botwcon the fort and tho present town. No record can bo found 
of the estimated population of that time. Tho old imjicrial road 
entered the town on the eastern side, where tho hon.scs of tho 
American Mission fottlemcnt now stand; and tho residency wfis 
also on this side while the cantonments lay to tho west, tho 
present civil station being tho remnants of thorn. Under Sir 
Claude Wade (182J1-38) and his successors tho town increased in 
size and importance, spreading out to the southwards. It bocamo 
tho centic of a very c.xtensivo trade in gKiiti, sugar, cloth, &c., 
which found its way domi tho Sutlej in boats from Plullaur, 
nierc had .alway.s been a .small colony of Kashmtri we.avers in tho 
tomi, but in 1833 A.l). a famine in Kaslimtr drove mirabcr.s of 
this class all oA'or tho country, and some 1,500 to 2,000 of thorn 
wore .ccffled iu this town, and started in trade by tlio c.vcrtioiis of 
Sir 0. 1Y.a(le. In 1842, on mir willidraw.al from Ciibul, the family 
of the Arafr Slmja-uhJluIk, with a numerous "Ijody of adherents and 
nttondnnts, eiimo with us ; and Ludhimia, thou a frontier station, 

Was fi.\cd oil as their residence. They ut first took up their abode 
on the west .sido of the city.; but soon after shifted to the south 
side, where tho land on wliicli thoir hoii«e.s and gaitlons now stand 
was assigned to them. ^Yheu after the Sutlej campaign tho 
Ludhiana District was formed, the civil ollices were removed to tho 
cimlonmeut sido of the town, and in 1854-5 the Grand Trunk Rond 
was metalled and realigned to its present position. Iu 1854 tho 
crmlonments -woro abandoned,, a small force being retained ns a 
garrison of tho fort; but this change docs not appear loliavo much 
niTcclcd tlio loam, which, with Iho improved communications, was be- 
coming more important every year ns a centra of trade. Tho events 
of tho Mutiny liavc been related in Gliap. I, Sec. B., pp. 25-1 9. Tho 

(U AlttiDOitli thg (onii nu not nomliinllj min lill IBUSi tlio I'olltlciil Amenta opptnr to 
Jut# e«rc!«cil iwrimoiint liiCuoiicj In 11 from Uie Brit, nnC miin/ tho linprovoroouls 
oStetml In It itnlo from bcforo 1S3!1. 

Abdul QiiUr Mini” tieoi»t».(!io! tU Eelllemoht lUjiottbfT. Gordon WnUnt^j 
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CHAP. IV. The municipal hounaaries wore fixed by Punjab Sort. Notn. Uo. 083, 
-TT dated 28tih Sept. 1886. Its rules of business null be found in, the 
ofiSst. I’miailGaielte for March 1887, p. 284 of Pari HI, and No. 43, dated • 
' 3rd Aug. 1898. (Ml. Manual, pages 357-8). Octici limits wore defined 
by Pni^ab Gort. Notn. No. 479, dated Ist July 1890, and tlio schedule was 
prescribed in Notn. No. 822, datod.Sth July 1876. Building byo-laws were 
sanctioned in Funjab Gazeltt, Part III, p. 70, dated 26th Jan. 1888 ; and , 
penal bye-laws by Notn. No. 371, dated 3rd June 1890. In the ease of the 
.'■’latter the model rules were adopted. (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-1). ■ 

Lbdhuna Tahsil. 

Luahieua Tahsil of tli 0 Ludhiana District, Punjab, lying on the south 
IbUbH, Ijanlc of the Sutloj between 30° 34* and 31° 1 N. and 75° 36* and 
76° 9* B., •with an area of 633 square miles. Its population was 
333,337 in 1901 as against 823,700 in 1891 . The town of Ludhiana 
is the tahsil head-quarters. It contains 432 villages, and the land 
revenue, including cesses, amounted in 1902-03 to Es. 5,18,122, 

Lothiana To^vn. 

, Ludhiana, the principal town and the head-quarters of the 
^TOipori. Digtriot, is situated on tho ridge just over the Bndha m?®, or- 
fomer bed of tho Sutlej, about 6 miles from tho present course; 
and lies on tho North-Western Railwfiy, and the Grand Trunk 
Boadpelhi to Lahore), 116 miles from Lahore. It is also cou- 
nected with Porozeporo by a metalled road 72 miles in length. 
Population in 1901 was 40,649 souls (26,829 males and 21,820 
females). Of these 488 wore enumerated in civil lines. 

Hiitory ss- The toivn was founded in the time of tho Lodi emperors, on 
the site of a village called Jlirhota, the date recorded being 898 
Hijri (A. D. 1481). The foundere were Thsaf Khan and Nihapg 
Khan Lodis, or perhaps the latter alone ; and there is no reason 
to doubt the generally accepted account that Ludhiana is a corrup- 
tion of LodUna. The situation selected was a slight eminence on 
the south bank of the Sutlej, commanding the passage of the river, 
on the high road from Cfentral Asia to India. Tho, histoiy of the 
town is in a great measure that of the District, aud will be found 
in See. B of Chap. I. Under tho Lodis it was tho scat of 
goveiTunont for this part of tho empire, and a large fort Avas built 
on the site of tho present one by Jaliil Khun, grandson of Nihang 
Mn. The Muglinls fixed the head-quarters of the sarhai', or 
division of the province (saJa) at Sirhind, and Ludhiiina iras 
only a inaM^* or district; but it did not lose its importanco; and, 
to judge from what are said to have been tho boundaries of the 
Lodis’ raty, it must have had a population of 5,000 or 6,000. 
Neither did it sufier from tho Duranimvarions, although, as already 
noticed, Nadir Shah is said to have oi’dered a general massacre of the 
people. On the downfall of the Mughal ‘empire it passed quietly 
into the hands of the Bais about the year 1760; and under them 
enjoyed the same measure of prosperity as before, RaiKalha 


to IfaUi cMtespoaJed to om Isisil betlbt tbu to iay olisr mMiriiicii, 
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improved tlio fort, mid it Tvns ono of flic (h'lm under tlio rule CHAP. 17 
of iliis familj’. Mabiliiija Ranift Singh took it vitli fho rest of 
the connfrv from Rani filing fihari iu 1806, ami gave it to his ancle, Interest 
RiijafilKig Singh of Jmd. 111100 Sir D. Oclitcrlony advanced to T. mn.;.-n. 
the Sutlej in 1809, land ims alloffed to us for a cantonment to 
the west of the town; bat wo hold nothing else till 1885,*’* when, on 
thcdeatli of Riijii &ngat Singh, the tomi and country about 
became our own possessions (See Chap, I. fi., pp. 15 to 22, for 
details of the above sketch). 

IVlien tho town ivas transfen*cd to us it appears to have iiiVorj-un. 
occupied tho space between the fort and ridge over tho lowlands 
(which latter was tho boundary on two sides), and tho present 
Chaura Biizar up to the Sabzimandi, and on from that the Ilazdri 
Sark. The present Municipal Hall and the tomb of Pi'r Roshau*’* 
arc situated outside the old limits on the west; but to tho cast 
of this the houses covered the whole of tho unoccupied space 
between the fort and the present town. No record can bo found 
of the estimated population of that time. The old imperial road 
entered tbc town on tlic eastern side, where the hoii-sos of the 
Amorienn Mission settlement now stand; and the residency was 
also on this side while the cantonments lay to tho west, tho 
present civil station being the remnants of them. Under Sir 
Clando IVadc (1823-38) and his successors tho (oini increased in 
size and imporlanco, spreading out to the southwards. It became 
the conlvo of a very extensive trade in groin, sugar, cloth, &c., 
which found its way doivn the Sutlej in boats from Phillanr. 

There had always been a small colony of Kashmfri weavers in tbo 
town, but in 1833 A.l). a famine in Kasbmfr drove imrobers of 
this class all over tlie countiT, and some 1,500 to 2,000 of them 
were settled in this town, and Parted in trado by the exertions of 
Sir C. IVade. In 18-12, on onr withdrawal from Ciibnl, the family 
of the Amir Shuja-nl-JIulk, with a numerous "iwdy of adherents and 
attendants, ciirao with us ; and Ludhiana, then a frontier station, 

W. 1 .S fixed on as their residence. They at first took np their abode 
on the wo.st side of tbc city.; but soon after sliiflcd to tho south 
side, where tho land on which their houson and gardens now stand 
■was assigned to them. 'Wlieu oflor tho Sutlej campaign tho 
Lndliiiina District was formed, tlio civil oflicos wore removed to the 
cniitonmcnt .side of the town, and iu J 854-5 the Grand Trunk Road 
was metalled and realigned to its present position. In 1854‘ the 
cantonments wore abandoned,, a small force being rotahiod os a 
garrison of the fort ; but this change docs not appear to have much 
atTcclcd the town, which, with the improved communications, ivas Ixi- 
coming more imporlaut every year ns a centre of trade. Tho ovonts 
of the Mutiny have been related in Chap. I, See. fi.,pp. 25-19. Tho 

(!) AUIiookIi tko town mi nut nomiinUj onti lill 1835. Uio FolllicM AgcnU nppcM to 
kSTB iiiKiiel inrunount liiCninci In It from Uii ritil, niul many gl tho luiitoYomimtg 
fCrelol Id It Sots froai beroro 1833. 

(U''rir Ab(liiqi<llrJ«l<Bl"(Moii«n,Ci9{tliSclUen«l;tllopiMk7l,GniliitW«ll<cr)| 
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CHAP. IV. houses of the toTvu at that time came to irifchin a shor,fc distance 
Places of of the fort, and, TThen the garrison mutinied, it was found to, bo 

Interest, in communication trith the town-people just outsicle it— Sdfis, 
Ladiifas Gujars, &c. Mr. Bicketts, on the departure of the mutineers. 

Town, ordered the demolition of all the houses within a radius of 200 or 
300 yards of the fort, the inhabitants settling down where they 
could. The Giijars were removed to their lands below, the town; 
the Sufis took up their abode in the vicinity of the Cantonment 
Bazar, where th^ now Eve; and the Sdds and others spread 
themselves over the town. The opening of the railway from 
Delhi to Lahore m 1870 gave a great stimulus to its trade and a 
number of shops and sardis whre built along the Grand Trunk 
Eoad, facing the station. 

Gmerai Sp. The town is situated in an angle of the ridge or high bank, 

Iha toTC ^ 

° westward, forming the boundary on two sides. The houses are 
mostly huilt of masomy. In the old pai't, the limits of which have 
been described above, they rise storey over stor^, and are ciwded 
together, while the streets and lanes are nanw and tortuous. 
But the new town to the south of the Chaura Bazar bears all the 
marks of being modem. The streets are ivide and straight, and 
the houses and shops mostly of one pattern. The piincipal streets, 
the Chaura Bazar and theHazdri Sark, were designed by SirC. 
Wade himseE; and one of his projects, the Iqbdl Ganj, is a standing 
proof that he was rather too sanguine about the speedy develop- 
ment of the town for which he did so much. IBs successors, 
Assistant Agents and Deputy Commissioners, have each added 
something— e,j., the Murray Ctmj (Captain Murray), Ghalk Mmidi, 
or grain market (Captain Lai’kins), and the Kamr Ganj. In the 
old parts of the town, such as the Kadgarah square, the houses 
are many storeys high, but in the new town they are generally, as 
yet, of only one, though some of the people along the Chaura Baziir 
have added a second. The oldtorvnwas divided into mhilhs accord- 
ing to . tribes (Silds, Stifis, Sayyids, &c.) ; but these have mostly been 
lost sight of. Attached o the town is a large area, owned principally 
by Sayyids, Gojars and Ainius, most of whom reside ■within the 
toivn Emits or in the old military bazar, and this land is divided 
into eight tarafs. 

From the situation of the town over the lowlands and the 
swamps along the Budha «a7a one would expect malarious fevei' 
to prevafl after the rains, and in some years, such as 1878, thera 
ms been a ti’emendous loss of Efo fiom this cause, the half-staiwed 
Eashmfris and others of the lower classes not ha'ving sufficient 
stamina to resist the attacks of the disease. Betrveen 6 and 7, per 
cent of the whole population died from fever alone in that year 
(18/8), and tho death-rate, which had averaged 33 in the preceding 
fi'ye years, rose to 111. But at other times the town cannot be 
paid to be unhealthy, the sanitary arrangements are good for- a 
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Indian town, and the system of drainage appears to be now effi-' CEAP.lT. 
cient. Inspection reports since 1878 speak well of Lndhidna, which jiaces of 
was before considered to be very backward in this respect. The Irtereat. 
supply of drinking water is from wells inside the town, the uaiiiant 
(jnality being apparently Teiy bad on analysis; but it is said that 
it has evil'effects only on new comers. Tlie average death-rate 
does not compare unfavourably with that of most Punjab towns. 

The principal educational institutions are the Municipal High PnWictaM. 
School, the Primai’y School, the Mission School, and a Hindu Aided 
School. There ai'o only two regular printing presses, one belonging 
to tho American Mission Sociely, which publishes a weekly journal 
called Mr Afishm, and the Dharm Sahaik Press maintained in con- 
nection with the Hindu School above mentioned. The principal public 
buildings and offices are the Municipal Hall, the Post Office, Dak 
Bungalow, Kotwili or Police Station, Tahsfl and Telegraph offices, 
whidi all lie near the entrance of tho Chanra Bazar, just outside the 
town to the west, and the Railway station. Across the railway 
line, which separates it from the town, at a distance of about a quar- 
■ ter of a mile, is the District office or Kacheri, while beyond this lie 
the churah, tho cemeteiy, and the few houses of the European 
district stafi. To the north of the toivn the fort is situated on a 
point of the ridge overlooking the lowlands. It is a square struc- 
ture with a high mud wall and a deep ditch, the inside measuring 
about 100 yards each way ; and it owes its present form to Sir 
D. Oohterlony, who made use of the bricks found m the neighbour- 
ing ruins of Sunet for building it. The principal streets of the 
town are the Chaura Bazar, which runs east and west the whole 
length of the town, the Bazazan, Pansari, Lucha and Dakar Bazars, 

Wade Ganj, Hazdri Sark; and the squares or market-places are 
the Ghalla Mandi, Kaisar Ganj, and others belonging to private 
persons. It is in these last squares and market-places that most 
of the dealings in the'grain trade inside the town go on. There is 
always a great deal of business in tho Chaura Bazar, where cloth, 
shoes, &c., are hawked about; and of an afternoon it is crowded with 
people along the whole len^h. There are two or three tardis 
along the Grand Trunk Road, facing tho Railway station, in which 
grain is stored, those of Ali Muhammad of Jhajjar, Kanahia Lai, 

&c. Outside tho town to the south lie the houses and gardens of 
Shithzada and the other refugees ; and beside them are the Jail and 
Dispensary, while the. Mission Settlement is situated further on at 
the south-east comer. 

The principal places of interest have been mentioned in the objootn of 
preceding paragraph. To the west of the Railway and behind the 
district offices is a ra/c/i, or plantation, under the District Board. 

This is traversed by roads in aU directions lined ivith ornamental 
gardening. The roWi is a great place of resort as a drive for the 
Europeans and rich natives; but all classes of the town and country 
people frequent it. The old cantonment has completely disappeared, 
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CHAP. IV. except sucli honses as have tioen kept for tlie Eiiropean lesidonts, 
PlacM of and a few offices close to the town, aad the church and cemetery. 

Interest. XJie marks of the compounds are visible in places, but most of tlio 
LndhiaDi land occupied by the old lines is now under cultivation.^ There 

Tofn. are few antiquities in or around the town. The tomb of Pir Abdid 
Qadir Jalnni has already been referred to. This is in the open space 
to the south of the fort. There is also an old tomb in the Saiad^s 
mhalla of one of their ancestors (Saiad Ali Fil Mast), to which is 
attached a grant of land, and several Hindu temples (Sliivi'iMs and 
Thakardawaras) of recent date. The mound of Sunet lies about 
three miles west of the town. 

Ludliitoa is a second dass miuiioipalify witli a committee of 24 manbers, 
consisting of the Deputy Doinmissioner, Civil Burgeon and 3 ex-o^o, 5 nomi- 
nated and 16 elected. (Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 687, dated 28tli Sept. 1886), 


The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-3 tos 
B s. 92,831 and tie average ox'penditure Bs. 92,565. The cliiet items of 
income and expenditoo for 1902-3 were as follows 


Income, 

Be. 

Bxpendiinro, 

Bs. 

Octroi 

ii,m 

Administration 

13,010 

SbopB and eUHb at annual fairs 
Tues 

319 

Babilo aaietx 

FnUio henith nnd oenTonionco 

U,S63 

4i,ies 

Jlnnicipnl pcoperty nnd puwein ., 

H,130 

»,HS 

Fnblioinstrnction 

31,118 

Grantfl and coDtrlbatiaoB ... 

CimtribntioDB ... 

1,900 ■ 

Othera ... 

3,333 

OlborB *>> ■>» •*! (11 

3,818 

Toltl 

98,193 

Total 

1,03,611 


The municipal boundaries wore fixed by Punjab Govt. Notns. No. 083, 
dated 28th Sept. 1886 No. 713, dated 24tb Sept. 1888, and No. 06, dated 24tll 
Febr, 1902 (extending Section E , Its rales of business will bo found 
in the Vmjab Gazeth for 10th March 1887, p. 284 of Part III ; also Notns. 
No, 43, dated 3rd Aug. 1898 and No. 21, dated 3rd Aug. 1899. (Ml. Manual, 
pp. 357-8). Octroi limits were defined hy Punjab Govt. Notn, No. 479, 
dated Ist July 1890, and the sohednle, prescribed by Notn, No. 822, dated 
Sth July 1876, was mised in 1887 and 1899 (Notns. No. 110, datd UGi 
March 1887 and No. 330, dated 5tli July 1899). Building bye-laws were 
sanctioned by Punjab Gaietk, Part III, p. 70, dated 26tb Jany. 1888 j and 
penal bye-laws by Notn, No. 370, dated 3rd June 1890, In the case of -the 
latter the model ndes were adopted (Ml, Manual, pp. 450-51). 

In and about the town lie a few old Muhammadan remains : 
these are the Shaikhonwali and tomb, near the fort. The 
mosque, which has two minarets and three domes, was built in the 
time of Aurangzeb: the Wimgali of Sulimnn Shah Ohishti, a square 
domeless tomb, probably never finished: tbe Iclmgah of Saiyid Ali 
Sarmast, two tombs and a mosque in an enclosure. One tomb is 
octagonal and underneath is a iaIihMnah, The second tomb, ac- 
cording to an inscription, was built in 978 E, 1S70 A.D. The 
first tomb was probably built in the time of the Tugblaqs; tbe 
khingah of Shab Qutb, west of the road to Phillaur, known to 
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havobeenstandingfor the kst 600 years. The vails of the en- CHAP. IT. 
closure and the pavoment are evidently of bricks from Snnet : tbe of 
hlmgah of Saiyid Ali Buzarg, a brick tomb, said to have been Interest, 
built 300 years ago. 

3lACIiniW^BA. 

Tbe municipal town of iKcbliiwnra (in Tabsil Samrala) lies on MaohiiWre, 
tbe ridge over the Biidlia Eik, 20 miles cast of Ludhiana, on the 
old Rnpar Road. A metalled road connects it with Samrala, tbe 
Tabsil headquarters, whence there is also a metalled road to 
Ludliiiina; and although the distance is 26 miles, all traflBc goes 
round this way. 

The town bad in 1901 a population of 5,588 souls (3,027 
males aud 2,561 females), of which a large portion is agricultural, 
the Aullage area being 4,800 acres. Macbhiwiira may have existed 
in Hindu times, as a place of the name is mentioned in the 
Mahabbn'ratj but it is doubtful if it can claim greater antiquity 
than that allowed by the account that it was founded 800 years ago 
under the Gborian dynasty, like Ludliin'na, on the south bank of 
the Sutlej. The name means " the place of fishers," and is common 
all along the river. It was under the Ghori dynasty that the 
Rajputs first settled in this part of the country, The town has a 
considerable trade in sugar, the mb of the Bdt coming into it for 
manufacture into ]il\ml or bum (a coarse brown sugar). Some 
account of this trade will bo found in the Note on Sugar appended 
to tlio Settlement Report, and Mr. Gordon Walker estimated the 
annual value of the o.xports of sugar and synip at 1 to li lakhs of 
nipeos. There isa considerable commercial element, composed of 
Khatris, Baniiis, and Siids, engaged in money-lending business 
with tho villagers about, princi[x^ly -with tho Muhammadans of the 
Bdt. Tho sugar trade is mostly carried on by the Khatris, who 
combine it with money-lending, taking payment in rdb, which they 
refine into klintid, &c. The streets aro good, well paved, and clean. 

The public institutions aiu a Police Station, a Dispensary and an 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. As in Ludhiiina there is a 
terrible amount of sickness in the autumn, and for two months most 
of tho inhabitants suffer from fever. Under the Sikhs it was the 
headquarters of the Sodlus; and they have left a largo brick fort, 
now partly occupied by the Police Station and a Diwdnkhdna or 
Court, 

Near tho town aro a few old buildings which include the 
Sujan Shdhwdli masjid built in tho time of Muhammad Shah by tho 
ancestors of Saiyid Qdsim Ali; tho mosquo of Milir Ali Shah or Qiizi 
mnajid of stone, built in tho time of Sikandar Lodi, 923 H., 1517 
A. D., by tho lady Path Malik, and still in use: tho Ganj-i-Shahidi'm 
or place of raartyi'S, west of the town, probably tho tomb of those 
who fell in tho battle of Mdchhiwdra in 1555 A, D. : the Diwdli 
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CH^IV. Devf, Bliadr Edii, a brici tomple, a mile Tvest of the to'wn, built 90 
Hades of “S®- About a mile west of tbe town are the remains of an 
Interest, old mosque which wai built of blocks of hnlcar, Hound about it 
Maoiihiffara. are many rained graTcs, and the ground is ctwered with remains of 
buildings. . Many of the bricks arc of large dimensionSj showing 
great age. The people point to a well which contains a now plain 
stone, which they say once bora an inscription that the man who 
sank it had previously sunk 360 wells in Maohhiwnra. There aro 
some five wells to the west of the town in the sand, all built of 
large bricks. Hence it may bo infeired that the town formerly 
extended towards the west. Gnrudwira, a brick Sikh temple built 
100 years ago by Sodhi Kann Singh, to commemorate a visit of 
Gurd Gobind Singh to this place. It is in the possession of a 
resident Akali. The palace of the Sodhis of Alachhiwara, now 
an utter ruin, is close to the Police rest-house at the west end of 
the town. 

Machliiwdra is a second class innnicipa% with a committee of 9 members, 
1 ex-officio, 2 nominated and 6 elected (Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 6S7, dated 
28th Sept. 1886). The average municipal income for the ton years ending 
1902-3 was Ks. 4,928 and the average o.vpenditm’e Its. 4,922. The chief 
jtems of income and expenditure for 1902-3 were as follows:— 


Income, 

Us. 

Bxpenditnto, 

Rs, 

Octroi 

.1,030 

Administration 

8G8 

Unnioipal property and poiroia .. 

601 

Poblio safetf 

766 

Grants and ccntribations,., ... 

6(0 

Fablio bealdi and oonTonienco ... 

5,071 

Otlisrs 

1,009 

Fiiblio instrnotion 

961 


Othoia 

31 

Total 

6,9f0 

Total 

5,689 


Maianah. The muincipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt, Notn. No. 683, 
dated 28th Sept. 1886. Its rules of business will be found in thePunjai 
Gaeetk for 10th March 1887, p. 284 of Part III, and Notn, No. 43, dated 
3rd Angt, 18il8. (Ml. Mann j, pp. 357-8). Octroi limits were defined by 
Punjab Govt. Notn. No, 479, dated 1st July 1890, and the schedule, prescribed 
by Notn. No. 1106 S., dated 26tbAugt, 1885, was revised in 1887 (Notn. No. 
201, dated 29tb April). Building bye-laws will be found in the Pmjah Gaiitte 
for Jan, 1888, p. 70 of Part III, and penal bye-laws were sanctioned by 
Notn. No. 371, dated 8rd June 1890. In the case of tbe latter the model 
rules were adopted. (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-1). 

AIauudh. 

Malaudh, the residence of one of the branches of the family of 
the Malaudh Sardars, which derives its name from the place, has 
a small tradmg community and a good Idzdr. Population (1901) 
1,915. 

Mrghan. 

jjogban, Meghm, 4 miles south of Khanna, contains a grove of trees 
and a tomb. Tbe grove is held in high esteem by the natives, who 
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irill not cut clown n tree. TIio tomb lins been in cxistciico for over 
100 year?. Other groves h'o 6 miles north of Hianna and 5 miles 
west of that toAvn. 


PiR Mdbarak. 

Pir Mubarak, 8 miles south of Khanna, n gi’ovo of trees and 
a brick tomb. 


Rahawax. 

Raliawan contains a mafjiil of brick, built by tho ancestors of 
the headmen of tho place in tho time of Slmh Jahitn. 

RciKccr. 

Tlio municipal town of Rjiikol is situated in tho Jagnion Tnhsil, 
24'milos by tho direct rend south-west of Ijudhiiina, with ivhich it is 
connected by the inotalled ro.adtoDhnkn on tho Ludhinna-Ferozo- 
poro road. Its distance from liudliiiina by this road is 27 miles. 
Baikot had in 1901 a population of 10,131 .sonl.s (5,185 males 
and ‘IjO-Ki females) ; but is not n jdacc of veiy great importnnee. 
Of the iKipulation about oiic-lialt Is agricultural, as fhoro is a very 
large villago area (nearly 8,000 acre.s) aUnehed to it. This land 
was cnlliviited from of old, boing divided between six villages; but 
230 yoaro ago (so says the family history) llai Mmacl, raoniig from 
Talwaudi, the former seat of the family, made tho ))Iacc the head 
(Hnirtcr.s of his territory, and called it Baikot. The scattered 
villages Avoro colleeiod into one town, and a trading community 
assembled. Tho fijllower.s of the Rais Avould of themselves huA'o 
been a largo addition to tlio I'opulation of any place, ns they must 
always have niaiutainud a large array. Raikot declined in iinpor- 
taiico on tho OA’orthroAv of tho Rais ; hut thore is still a certain 
araount of local tniclc carried on by tho Khatri, Rhiibra, Ac., residonts. 
This is principally in grain from the A’illago.s to tho south, tho 
agi'icultni'ists taking in return clothc.s, brass di.xlics, salt, &c. Tho 
popnlnliou remained stjiliomiry ; .ami thcro arc no signs that tho 
place is dcA’oloping, altliongh the sitnation should give it tho 
command of tho trade from tho .Inngal, Avhicli at present goes 
straight through to Ludhiana. A wod road toAvards Salma Avould 
jji'obably make some difTovonco. Tuo town has, liko Jnmlon, an 
Anglo-vernacular Middle School, a Police Station, and a third 
class dispensary. Tho tOAA'ii is Burrounded by a brick AA'all, 
HAinous in parts. Tlio principal places of intorcst arc tho palaces 
of Rais, now in tho possession of Imam Bakhsh, tho adopted 
Bon of the last rant AA'ho rc.sido3 hero. Those buildings aro mostly 
dilapidated. 

Itiiiliol is a second clst'i inanicipnlily Vi'itli a comraitloo of 0 niomhorB, 
3 noaiiiiatcd and 6 olccld. _ (I’anjnlj Oovl. Nota. No. 087, dated 28lih Sopt. 
1880). Tiic averago mnaicipal iucomo for tlio leu years ending 1002-3 Avas 


CEAP.I7 . 

Places of 
Interest. 

Fir Unba* 
rel;. 


RibairBS, 


R«ibot, 
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CHAP. IT. Bs. 6,805, and tlie average e.\penditure Es. 6,472. The cliiof items of income 
Places of expenditure for 1902-3 we as follows 
Interest. 


Baikoti 


. 

locomo. 

Ea. 

Etpeoditnro, 

Ea. 

Oclroi 

5,010 

AdmiDiatration 

Public safety 

1,122 

097 

Hniiioipal ptopert; and powers ... 

1,505 

Pablio bealtb and conTcaionco ... 

■ 4,059 


ContributiDUB 

180 

Gcanti sod contribationi 

916 

Public instruction 

1,091 




4115 

Otiora • 

750 



Total 

8,270 

Tot&l *(* IIS 

8,eu 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 683, 
dated 2Sth Sept. 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Qazeiti for ilarch 1887, p. 284 of Part III, and Notn. No. 43, dated Srd 
Augt. 1898 (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). Octioi limits were defined by Pun jab 
Govt. Notn. No, 479, dated 1st July 1890; and the schedule was prescribed 
by Notn. No. 822, dated 5tli July 1876. Building bye-laws will bo found 
in the Pu'.jal OazetU for Jan. 1888, p. 70 of Part JII, and penal bye-laws 
were sanctioned by No. 371, dated Srd Juno 1890. In the case of the latter 
the model rules were adopM (Ml. Manual, p. 450-1). 


Raitue. 

Raipur, 11 miles ^outli of Ludliidua, is the cliief village of 
tlie Garevral Jats, tvlio ■wielded some local authority at tlio close 
of the 18th century. The houses are almost all built of burnt 
bricks. The population is mostly agricultural; but there area 
good many shops in the bdzm The village has 12 headmen 
Population (1901) 4,416. 


Sauna. 

Baiaa. Sahua, tho headquarters of a Police Station, 54 miles sonth- 
•ffest of Ludhiana, is the largest of the Jangal villages, and the 
original seat of the Malandh family, ■who have a large fort in it; 
Its inhabitants are almost all agiiculturists, and the houses are 
of sun-dried bricks. The bdsd/r contains a few ordinary shops. 
The village had 17 headmen. Population (1901) 4,469. 

Sahnewad. 

Sahnewal, a station on the North-Western Railway, 9 miles 
south-east of Ludhiana. A good Idzdr is springing up. Population 
(1901) 2,422. 

SaueMiA Tahsil. 

Simriia Samrala Tahsfl of the Ludhiana Distinct, Punjab, 'lying on the 
Mail. south bankof the Sutlej between 80“ 37' and 30® 59' N and 7r 2' and 
76® 24' El, with an area of 291 square mileSt Its population was 
154,995 in 1901 as against 158,770 in 1891, It contains the towus 
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of Hinnna (3,838) and-Muclilii\rilra (5,588) and 2C8 Tillages, among 
wMch is Samraln, tlio tnkil lieadquarters. The land revenue, 
including cesses, amounted in 1902-0!! to Es. 8,56,750, 

Sabai Lashkabi Khan. 

Santi Lashkari Edian, 8 miles irest of Khanna, a brick sardi 
similar to that at Khanna, built in the time of Aurangzeb Alamgir. 
It is still in use, and is in possession of Govomment, by \vhom 
a cliau'kiddria entertained. 

Tihaba. 

Tihiiro has already been described in Chap. I. Jtis situated 
in the north-n-est extremity of the district on the high bank over 
the Sutlej, 27 miles west of Ludhiana. Its present inhabitants are 
the ordinary agricultural and miscellaneous population (2,609 
souls in 1901) of five or six villages (called Imfs), who are 
coUected together in a common site like the people of tho agivm 
ofJagidon. It has also a fair 5a:ar with a number of shops. The 
old tonm has long since disappeared in the river and no traces 
of it remain. 

The village contains a maqharaoi Shi'ih Tshqwala, a brick tomb 
needing repairs to plinth and dome, fho latter being in mins. It 
lies in the common buriahground and is not looked after. The 
mjkra of Shah Diwin, a mile west of tho villngo, is said to have 
been built in tho timo of Akbar. It has a grant of 190 bigah 
of land attached to it for maintenance. 


CH^IT 

FUces of 
iatorest. 

Eatii Tjillt. 
kari Khtn. 


Tililro. 




APPENDIX I. 


Weiouts axd Measure!!. 

The unit of cluili nioasuro is llio p/rn^, tlio width of tlio first threo 
fingers, 16 giriths going to the jo: or yard. In tliu jb: used for fflj/iniitin 
there nro said to be only MJ gimhf. 'llio par is two cubits [huth], i.r,, 
twice the lengtli from tiic elbow to the tip of the middle finger. 

The Male for weight is as follows 

It* f ii'.M I MniSri s 1 (IT torlda. 

40 in i irUU =: 1 tntnul AertrAo, 

The r'lnniiin’ ptnVo is the old cojiper coitmgo of the conntiy. The 
/mrfifAo scale i-' nud everywhere, niid the whole of the giniii tnidu ia done 
in it, even in the shops of lindliiiliin no other being UK’d. The kaeheha 
inaund is at Lndhi.In.'i 17 of our Mmidaid f(rf. It varies slightly Ihrongh 
the district, this being n Miimiiit of Sifch timer-, when every ruler had his 
own weight. A Jiigr.li)n mnnml ii about four si m [kathtlia] leas than that 
of Ludliidnn j and one of I'nkhowiSl roinetlmig minller etill. Weighing is 
generally dune with a 10 ,srer (fwMa) weight, called dnsrro, which 1ms 
a Government slump on it. Altnorl every ngricnlitirirl hns a weighing 
Imlniiro {litkn) of his onn. A uutp or eiirlheiiwaro ve-r.-el is m-ed m the 
field for finding nnl rengldy the amianil of gniiii, Imt in .■■elling, the hidanco 
and weights are always iwd. .Milk isHild and Iviiighl hy tlierm; liatit 
is gcnerclly mca«tired in a yadita or binss ver>el of known capacity, Oil 
is alaj Mill by weight, iiml it may bo ^aid that iiienHiri’s of capacity' do not 
exist. 

Tlio inimAUM of awa has been the mbject of much inciuiry and of n 
good deal of coitviKindence. .Mr. Gordon Wnlkcr thus dbetasie!, the eubject : 
"'nicetniicror Akhar fixed one natiiliird h'gafi for tho wliolo cm]nre, t'l’r., 
a r'ltiaro of which _each side wnsnclinin. The clmin wie- 20 p/iot/w, each 
nhalla Imitig o llahl pa:. Thus 3 JIaly ga: = 1 ghalla, 20 gliattas = 1 clmiii, 
'Ihc ghalta 1 do not Iiml tiientioiiisl in the Ain Akbari, and I could not 
Iteforo acooinil for it. Tho gaz was Akbm-’a elaiidard of linear iiioasnro. 
muni, and is wmewhal le-s than ours, ro Ihut the glmltn is 2J of onr 
yard. Tho Siklas iiitroiluad their own land mca.sinv», of which meniion 
willlxiniado hereafter. 'J'lio im|iciiid bigah wii.s rc.stored ns Ihc odicinl 
tlamlard in onr Kllleiiietit of tho villages nctpiircd in 1835, and in tho 
whole di'tiict in 1850; hnl the jicipio have not adopted it. 'J’heyknow 
it veiy well, hnl they ray that it lienra a certain rehilion to tho loe.sl mciiBiire. 
There is no connection between pn: orp/mf/Bon wliioliilisbiiill, utidlho 
jiaco on which tho p'.ojilo nlwnys fnll laick. Tho iiiicient measures of tlio 
eomitiy lire III" pliimmo and the i-of/iAn tfpnh, Thu latter is tho stnndiirf 
of Jfimltislim or the t'is..Sulle] country; and tho former appeiira to bo in 
iiso all over tho Tiinjali proper, and it has alM partly spn-ad in tho jMiSlwiiIi. 
In the nplands of this dislricl tho plimmlo is used in tho greater pari of 
Jitgriion and in tho .Jnngal vifiages, and the higah in tho rust. In tlio M 
tho p/inmiio iiervailr, wcejil innuimll piece of coiinliy nlwnl JIalewirah, 
Tho Hut tract wn» nil inllio Jnllumlur Uofiliat oiio lime, and brought (ho 
Punjab mciisuro with it wlion (he river clmngtd its eoiirfc, the e.xcoption 
mentioned alKiVc king caused liy iSiidlia Singli intioducing tho use ol (ho 
ligah in tho new viilfij'c.s which ho founded, so ns to have onu standard fur 
tie whole of his territory, Jt was not in tho [wwar of tho rulers to iimko tho 
pcoplo iidopt ft new lucnsuro; but they could Ha the Blinidard of Hint measure, 
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Ludhuka DiSTBiot'.] Measures of am. [Afpsiffiix I- 

" The scale of the ghumo is as follows 

8 Immi, dosblB pioei bbdIi WBy=l ntanSIa, 

7 Uandlat =: I hmit, 

8 Siindb = 1 phiitnds. 

"But generally the ghumSo is said to be four hchcha llgahs, A 
hchcha ligah is 20 hrams each way. llie hram, however, is a very 
varying quantity, and it was here that the difference came in. The rulers 
had constant necessity for using a measure eitlier for the land on which 
cash rates were charged (calft) or for kanMt appraisement of the crop; 
and there were in every petty state some persons whose pacing was recognized 
as the Government standard. The karan would be fixed by the ruler at so 
many chappos or hand breaths 16 to ‘18; and the pacing was done to suit 
this. In the more highly cultivated eastern villages the karam was smaller, 
and that of the Slieri ildqa, adjoining Ambtila, was recognized as 16 chappus, 
while in Jagrdon the karam was 18 chappas. This difference of measures 
has remained in force, and the kachcha bigah of Jagrdon is about two-fifths, 
while that of Eheri is two-sevenths, or less, of the standard oicial bigah. 

The scale of the kachcha bigah is— 

20 hmm X 1 U«» = 1 laeiehn Itimh, 

20 „ X 20 „ =1 hchcha Kgch, 

“I may say here that we have finally adopted for future use a Wcha 
ligah, one-third the old pakka bigah, measured by a chain of 29 karam, 
the karam being S7 inches, and the chain 65 feet. This is a good average for 
the district, and fits into the old standard.’* 
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CHAPTER L-DESCRIPTB^E. 


Section A.— Physical Aspect. 

The State of ^Maler Sotla forms a compact Tvedgo of territory CEAP. I. A, 
which dove-tails into the northern border of the Phnlkian States. p],y,icjj 
It is bordered on the north by the Ludhiana Tahsil and District Aspeot 
and encircled on the east, south and west by Patiala State territory, 
the Loht Badi of the Jlabha State bordering it on the noitL 
west. Two villages Manki and Sandaur belonging to the Ludhiana 
District, lie het\reeu this part of Nabha and the State, and the 
small block of Ludhiana terntoiy called Jandi^i Kalan is just 
within its northern border. Lying between 30° 24' and 30“ 41' N., 
and 75“ 42' and 75° 69' E., the State is 18 miles long by 22 broad, 
and has an area of 167 square miles, with a population (1901) of 
7^,506 souls. 

The countiy is a level plain unbroken ly a single hiU or stream 
and varied only by sand dnfts, which occur in all directions and in 
some parts assume the shape of regular ridges. The Bhatmda 
Branob of the Sirhind Canal passes thiough the noi'them part of the 
State, but no irrigation is effected from it owing to the lefnsal of 
His Highqess the present Nawab, Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan, to 
pei'mit cand irrigation in the State. 

The State is badly wooded, whole tracts of cultivation being 
entirely without trees, except a few stunted Idkars here and there. 

Some harothds soApipals exist round village sites, and the shishoM 
has been planted on road-sides, but the demand for culturable land is 
too great to admit of trees being planted elsewhere. 

There is nothing to note under the head of Geology, as the Geology, eia 
State is situated entirely in the alluvium. GeograpMcally, it is 
part of the adjacent Phulkiw States, and its fauna and flora 
resemble those of the Patiala or Nabha temtories, which adjoin it. 

The climate of Maler Kotia is dry and healthy, resemblingthat 
of tlie Jangal tract of the Ludhiana District and Barnala Nizamat 
in Paiaala.. 

At Settlement the average annual rainfall in Maler Kotia Bsiafaii, 
was taken at 23 inches {vide Assessment Report, § 4). This 
amount would be sufficient for agricultural purposes, but the mini- 
mum is as lowjis 10 or 11 inches, which is too little. The soil of 
Kotia is, however, so retentive of moisture that even a small amoimt 
of rainfall produces an average crop, provided it is seasonable. During 
the 13 years 1891-92 to 1903-04 the average rainfall only amounted 
to 19 inches annually. 
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History. 
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[tiET A. 


Section B-— History. 

The founder of the' Kotla family at Maler was Sadr-ud-Din, 
commonly known as the Shaikh.Sadr Jaban/'> a Sarwani^ Afghan of 
Daraband in [^urasan, a very pious man of much Celebris in his time, 
and a disciple of the JPir Euto ,Alain; the Multani, whom he left 
with the intention of spending his life in secliisionj and, settled at 
Bhumsi, a place which by on a tribu^yy® of the riyer Sutlej. , Sidt^, 
BtolLodi*®' had halted atBhiun^ .when , on his way,, to attack, 
Delhi, with his Wazir Hamid 'Khan, when Sadr-ud^Din got into his 
service. Bahlol had no sooner .become king'of Delhi than he wve 
him his daughter Taj Murassa Begam in maniage in 1454 A.D. 
with, of course, a suitable dowry in a tract of land containing, 12<*’ 
large and 56 small villages. Subsequently the Shaikh contracted ,?k,- 
seoond wealthy mariiage in the family of Bahrain, the Bhatti oldef . 
of Kapnrthala. He died at the age of 71 in 1515^A,.D., leaying 
three sons, Isa, Hasan andMns:i by the Lodi princeBs,.and.a daiigh:. 
ter® by the Bhatti lady. The presentMfler Kotla lamily is |desoended , 
from Isa, the descendants of Hasan being now merely hhalifag 
or attendants at the shrine of Sadr Jahan. Musa had died without 
Ws in the lifetime of his fether. 

The death of Sadr>ud-Din gave rise to, a eeri^ of disputes among ' 
his sons regarding the .succession.. Theka might have ended iu; 
disaster had it not been for .the interference' of .the, TKkim.Dr,Subah: 
of Mdler, by whose order aportion of, the, estote vras.set.a^ide.and, 
divided among the brothers, Isa, ihe eldest son, succeeding to the' 
whole of the remainder. Hencefoiward they had no quairels about 
their jdgtrs, Hasan left two sons Sulaiman and Mirza, |while- 
Isa 1^ a son, Mohammad Shah,' who >6ooceeded his father.'. 
One of the sons of Hasan killed the Sdbah.ot Miler, -and was 
for this act driven into exile and his estate confiscaied, Hi's" 
cousin Muhammad Shah was also -involved in this punishmept, a 
fate which threw him into the arms of the Rai of ^qnpat! Mean-,; 
while Sher Shah had oveithrown Humayun, whereupon' Muhammad 
Shdh borrowed a large sum of. the Bai'and i;eepvered.hia,,yij5ptr, 
by buying over the Subah of Sirhind. He did not, however, allow 
his cousins to share in it, as they had contributed nothing to the 
cost of its recoveiy, and they became dependent on the offerings ' 
at the shrine of Sadi’ Jahan. He died, lea’ving three sons, oi whom 
Khwaja Mauddd, the eldest, succeeded to his father’s estate in 1645, 


(I) The title Stdr-i-^eli&a oc Eizi-uI-Kvzit, alee celled Sadt-uI-Ieljlm, vm that of the 
chief officer of jostice at the Delhi Cooit circa 1300 A.D, n / ; j| ,, 

<:) This tribatarr it etiil trooeehle, its coaree being 'niathed by the torrent rrhiob tnni 
bolvfeen Hfler and Kotla after hoaT 7 min, .i','., I’i' - i 

(3) Melik Bohlol Lodi nag a nephov of Boltdo Shdh. Lodi, trho.held thojisrpana'ofij 
Sirhind in jdi/ir under the Dmperora Mnhhrok Shib and Saypid Khitr, and tnooeodod hii 
nnclointbnlOetE,'H.'I.,V,p,17. ' t i >■!' ii!'‘ ' ( - i ' 

(*) Maler, Hadiaya, .Barndla, Phnl, MahrAj, Langowal, Sanghota, Pail, Chntnkanri 
Amrgarh, Balian and Amloh ate said to bare been the IS * large Villagee,' 

(3) The daughter cat married in Xohdna near Jahhal to a Bf ipit faniil;, irbtt* bar tomh 
lUnaxiiti. 
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_ tons Koiid Sme.] Warfare with the Sikhs. [Part A. 

his brothers only receiving a few .villages for their subsistence, which, CHAP, i, b 
‘ iieir descendants still possess. Hisfotr. 

Elrreja Maudiid Khan had ihi’ee sons, the eldest of whom was 
Fateh-'Mnhammad, who succeeded his father. 

, Fateh Muhammed Khan left one son, Biyazid Khan, who was 
fifth in descent fi'om Sadr Jahiin.®* He was the first to considerably 
enlarge the family esbites, and foun ied Kotla near Mdler, in 1657. 

He frequented the Delhi court and received from the Emperor the 
parganas ,of Kadrilbad and Nanganwa in jdgir. He died in 1659, 
leaving four sons, the eldest of whom, Firoz Khan, succeeded as Eais, 

Firoz Shan died in 1672. His eldest son, Sher Muhammad Khan, was 
a prominent general of his time. He served in the Bihar campaign 
and his services were rewarded by &jdgiroi 70 village*!, one of which, 

Sherpur,'® now in the'Patiala .^tate, he fortified. He also eeiwed in 
Bad.aun, aiding the imperial fonx'S to suppress the revolt of Ali 
Muhammad, 'the Bohilla. In his days began that incessant warfare 
with' the Sikhs, under the Quiiis Tegh Bahadur and Gobind Singh, 
which endured until quite modern times, and by which the State of 
Mhler Kotla was almost annihilated. Sher Muhammad himself was, 
however, successful in opposing the rising power of the Sikhs, for 
he defeated the Gmd Tegh Bahddur at Ghamkaur in a desperate 
fight in which his brother Khizr Khdn and Ndhar Khdn, his nephew, 
were killed. In this battle the Guru was captured and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi under an escort commanded by Sher Muhammad’s 
son, Qhuldm Hussain. The sons of the Gunt also were all captured 
•on this occasion (except one who escaped to Bagridn, where he died 
of his wounds) and subsequently put to death at Sirhind, despite the 
remonstrances of SherMuharamad, who thereby earned the gratitude 
of the Gurd. In return for his services to the empire Sher Muhammad 
received the ildqa of Khamdno in fief, and at his death in 1712 the 
State comprised the 13 pargmds of Bahlolpur, Kliizi’dbad, Khamdno, 

'Isru; Pail, Dhamdt, Amlbh, Bhddson, Kapdrgarh, Hauginwa, 

Sherpur, Balian and Mdler. 

,The next Bafs, Ghuldm Huss.riu Khan, was a timid man, of a 
simple and peaceable disposition. He, in his lifetime, excluded his 
sons from the ohiefslnp, for what was considered to be pisillani- 
mity, and installed his brother Jamdl Khiin on the throne. He 
himself abdicated and took a small jdgkol five villages, called 
. Panjgirdin, for his expenses, 

Jamdl Elan was a'great chief in his day and the ancestor of 
all the r illing family and the leading jdg'irddrs in the State of the 
present day. Shortly after his accession he became engaged in a 
-guerilla warfare with the neighbouring Sikh chiefs, and encountered 
the Kaja of Patidla at Sanghera in a shai-p fight, in which, though at 


(1) It >1 bIio mid tlwt Uiruid Kiidn raouirdl tin- title ol Siwib frem the Empetor, 
(1 Itl Bonw TfM Hublbwil, hut he tMUmed it Bhsrpnr, 
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Malee Kotla State.] Warfare ^oith Sikh. 


[Pabi 'A. 


CHAP. I, B. first victorious, he tos defeated, his force taking to flight on seeing 
2 jTI!L some of their leaders killed in an ambuscade. He thus lost the 
Sanghera iWi/a in paraano, Balian, including Hddiaya, which 
Ala Singh made his capital. In 1747, however, he. received a 
letter from Ahmad Shah, Dnrj'nni, requesting him to disperse the 
Sikh forces, which were gathering in the country between the Sutlej 
and Sirhind, and he accordingly Sent a force under his son, which 
defeated the Sikhs and pursued them as far as Samad. For this 
service Ahmad Shah gave him a robe of honoui’, but some time 
after this event he allied himself with the Bai of Eaikot in a 
demonstration against Ala Singh, the Baja of Patrila, and was 
signally defeated near Baniala He thus lost this town, but soon 
after he took possession of Maohhiwara and Bi'ipar. 

Upon Ahmad Shah’s departure from India, Adina Beg seized 
the opportunity to fom an alliance with the Sikhs and take 
possession of Rilpar. Jamal Khan went to expel the insurgents 
from that place and he attacked it at the head of his troops, but 
it was strongly fortified and offered a stubborn resistance. During 
the siege Jamal Khan was killed by a buBet. 

He left five sons, the eldest of whom, Bhfkan Khan, became 
if?’ to have been a temporisev, alternately a friend 

mthe Sikhs and®* of Ahmad Shah Durrani From the latter 
he received the right to coin in his own name, and. during his 
Bojoura in India, defeated the Sikhs at Bohfraand recovered 
j ™lag 0 S which they had wi'ested from him. But after 
AMad M&'s departure the Sikhs returned to the attack, and 
BMkan Khan, being worsted in a skirmish with Amir Singh at 
mjhiir near Snmana, was retreating on Kotla, when he' was shot 
from behind while drinking from a well by a Sikh villager. This 
occurred m 1763. j ^ 


BMkan Khan left two sons, Vazir Khan and Fateh Kirin, 
who were ^ants. His brother,® Bahadur Khan, succeeded him. 
ihis ^efs reign was a- series of disasters. His amgance 
made him obnoaous to the Kotla Afghans, and tie State tasure 
was in ^e hands of Bhikaii Hnin’s widow, so that Ids troops 
remained unpmd.® lint though deserted by all, his influential 
tonsmen, Bahadur Khan, offered a stubborn resistance to the 
bikhs, whose superior forces alone enabled them to overrun the 

Sf TTcf r territoiy round Kotla itself. The 

chef met his deathman engagement with the Sikhs at Jhal in 

■Bahddur Khdn also left two sons, Himmat KhdnandDaler 
n, wo succeeded to them father’s estate, but again the chief- 


S) Becau™ it mnlrl mam ‘ I?' '«i>rpea tbe tlirone. 

oibelultof WniirKhfin. “sniper, and rauincd iba irtMai 

W »*>«rlCbii,dop't.d8bW,m, b( it<,iei.ly 
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ship went to the eldest surviving brother, Umr Khra.*” He CHAP. I. b. 
attempted to recover the villages taken by the t^ikhs, and fought a 
battle at Tibba with hie neightoui’ Enja Amr Singh of Pati>ila. The- 
contest" was earned on with varying results, until the Sai of 
Baikot inteiwened, and a treaty was effected by which the Baja 
agreed to restore 116 "villages to TJnir Khan, but he only actually 
restored 74'. Nevertheless, after this treate, Uiur Khan maintained 
friendly relations witli the Raja. Asaiulliih Khnn,the fourth 
brother, next became Rais.® He continued to live amicably Tvith 
]^ja Amr Singh of Patiala, and during that ruler’s invasion of 
Sialba sent his troops to assist tlie Sikhs and tlins cemented the 
alliance between the States. 

On his death in 1782, Ata-u-Uah Khan"'' the last of the five sons 
of Jamal Khan, succeeded him. His reign was pue of continuous 
war, but he held his own with some success. Tlie valiant sirdar 
Ohnhnr Singh of Bhadaur seized Kang.mwal and Ata-ullah Khan, 
fought and recovered it. Soon afteiwavds Dfwiin Niinu Mai was 
dismissed from his ofllco in Patiala and took refuge in Kotla, where 
he proceeded to instigate Ata-ullah Kkin to declare war on his old 
master, alleging that his treasury was empty and his subjects ripe 
for revolt. Ata-ullah Khan accoi"dingly attacked the Raja of 
Patiilla at Khdnpur, but was defeated. Ndnu Mai soon after died 
in 1792, at Kotla. The Bedi Saliib Singh now preached a holy 
war against the Kotla Afghans, as killers of kino, and attacked 
Maler "with a large force. Atd-iillah Khan made a gallant resist- 
nnce, but, being unable to hold the town, he retreated into Kotla, 
which was more strongly fortified, and despatched messengers to 
the Raja of Patiala for assistance, The Ihija’s troops were encamped 
(li Amrgaiii, bijt hehi'o they mebed ililffer Kotla, the Bedi, irio 
had received a bullet-wound in the siege, withdrew his troops and 
retired across the Sutlej. 

By 1788, the M-ahrattas had become predominant in that 
))art of the country which lies between the Jumna and the Sutlej. 

They were gathering strength under Sindliia, when the British 
first defeated them at Laswari in 1803, and agam General Lake's 
forces gave them under Holkar a crushing defeat in 1805. In 
General Lake’s campaign against Holkar, Ata-ullah Khan joined 
the British foroes with all his troops and followers, and continued 
wth them till the victory of Ltiswiiri was complete and the 
English had become the paramount masters of the ois-.Sutlej 
country. 

In 1808 anjft Singh, having deprived Rnikot of the last shred 
of independence and dmded the villages of that State between 

, in.ltio «a!d tbat CmronW sDccsedsd to the giwrdinnaliipof WazfrKhin, biiteubia. 

(jnenlljr nirarped the throne.. Vfiiflj BnhAdor Khdn'e lois only enooeededto tbebr fctbpr'e 
^yete eitatei beoense be wee bot dcj'urc I^oirib or Bnfe. 

. W Or ptnrdian of Woifr Khin. 

W A« roKdIn ol Wwlr Xbin, ]e is mid. ' 



6 Koda threatened by 

MAi|F,]i,KoTiA State,] Maharaja Rnnjit. Singh, 


[Paet a. 


.CHAP. I. B. Jind, Jfiibha and other chiefs, turned towards Kotla and demanded 
History. “ *' rupees tie the price of his non-interrention. 

Two-thirds of this sum wei'e paid at once. For iie remaining 
Rs. 50,000, five viUages^'' were mortgaged to the Maharaja, who, 
despite the remonstrances of Sir C, Metcalfe, established military 
postswhichwerftsubsequently removed by Sii D.Ochterldny. Ranjit 
.'iingii had also lefi his Tahsildars and Tluinedars tp recover.the 
mniiey, butin 1810 the Stole came under British protection, and 
the Sikh ofiSoials were removed. 'When Ranjit Singh came to 
Malor Rotla, Wazir Khm liid his claim before Sir 0, T. Metcalfe, 
the British envoy, who told him that lie could not interfoi’e as the 
treaty noth Mahihinja Ranjit Singh had not yet been .signed. 
After the treaty of 1809, and the British proclamation of a pro- 
tectorate over the Ois-Sutlej tenitory, Wazir Khan 'laid his claim 
fomally before Sir David Oehterlony declaring that he' was the 
rightful heir, but being an infant at his father, Nawdb Bhikan 
Khan’s death, his uncles had usurped bis rights. The case was 
pending when ‘Atf-uRa Klian died in ISiO, and his son Rahmat 
Ali Khun claimed the Rais ship. But the rights of Wazir Khiin 
were upheld and he was made Nawab. 

At the same time the British Government directed that the 
law of primogeniture shodd in future apply. •*’ Wazir Khan led 
an uneventful life. He assisted Sir D. Oehterlony with, supplies 
and transport in the Gurkha war, and his son, Amir Khan, served 
with a small contingent at the siege of Malann in 1814. Wazir 
KMn, dying in 1821, was succeeded by his son, Amir Kh4n, who 
himself led a contingent foTOo to sene in the. first Kabul war of 
• 1839, and fought on the side of tie British at MMki and Ferozshdh, 
receiving in recognition of bis seivices*" the villages of Mahema- 
Rasdlpur and Fatehpur OWianna with the title of Nawiib. Ho sent 
another contingent to help the British,' in the second Gurkha 
campaign. He died in April 1846 and was. succeeded by his son, 
Mahbdb All Khfin, better known as Sube Khdn. Like his Sikh 
neighbours, he was on the side of the’ British in the Mutiny of, 
1857 and did good service at Ludhifinn accompanied by the other 
Kotla Khans. He died in November 1859. 

. His son, Sikandar Ali Khiin, seems to We spent aUhis time 
in quarelling with his relatives He had two sons, both of whom 
died young. 

Sikandar Ali Khfn then nominated Ibrdhim Ali Kh4n, the 
eldest son of DiHwar Ali Khfo, as his heir, in pursuance of the 
right of adoption confen'ed on him by the' British Goverhmbnt in 


0) Lehto, Fohir, Jhamut, Kslaht and JangherB. 

*''(!) Wufr Chio’i brother, Fatuh Sliii, held a aepnrate Ji/i', Hit branch ended Tritb 
rdlcdo AHEbdn, irho bronght a manlTi, Abd&r RabM, ffoni 'EAllrot (o-teorli'Aiabid tn 
nilir KoUe, and thn> atoned for the debnncher; rrhioh canned hie Onrlf Sentb. 

W Ii ItSi bii iionpi alee inpp crnid the A»Iii, trho hdd coumitted a'mntdtr at ShibhU, 
^ tit’i si»i ,i,cu! ii.i -1 ai.atrir c; I' 
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1861. Tbo presont KaTTsb, Mubramad Ibrnliim Ali ’Kbili), is CSAP.ti'B- 
^us the great-grandson of Atti-nllnli Klmn, tlio fifth son of Jnmnl Hlitbry.' 
EB^n. 

In 1866, a council, consisting of Mnnshi Kanhayn LSI, QSzi 
GhnlSm Sarwar and Sniaj-ul-Hua, was appointed by Government 
to adjust the claims of .laraSl Kuan’s descendants infer a-*, and also 
those of’ their servants. In this samo year a salute of P guns was 
conferr^ by Govemmont on Nawnb Sucandar Ali Khan and his 
successors. 

In 1866 trouble arose between the Nawiib and Ghulam 
Muhammad over an alleged mortgage of the village of Choong to 
the former. Bloodshed ensued, bnt. the matter was evoutually 
compromised. 

Nawtib Sikaiidar Ali Khan was present at the Vicerogal 
(fiiriifr of 1869, held in honour of the late Amfr Slier Ali Kliiin of 
Kabul, and next year wont to Lahore to h.ave an auilience with 
His Koynl - Highness the ttoko of Edinburgh. 

On the de.ath of Nawiil) Sikandav Ali Khan in 1871, the line 
of Bhfbn Khan ended, and Ibrnhi'm All IDian, hi.a adopted son, 

Euccoeded him at the ago of H, his claim being foimally recognised 
by Govomincnt in 1872. Mr. Ifoath, an officer of tho l^injab Com- 
mission, was appointed tinporintondont of tho State during bis 
minority.,, A ye.ar after his accession, i.f., in 1872, tbo fanatio 
KtSWs .attacked Kotla, killing some townspeople and plundering 
bouses. After I heir withdrawal from Jffilor Kotla, tboy raado for 
Patiala territory, where tboy wore captured and banded over to the 
Mdlcr Kotla authorities, and they were cscoulod by Mr. Cowau, 

Deputy Coramissionor of Ludhiana, under ordors of Mr. Forsyth, 
Commissioner and Agent of Ambnln. 

Tho Nnswib Muhnramed Ibnibim Alt IClrin was invested with 
full power in 1875. llio porniciou.s custora-wberoby every scion of 
tbo lionsc gota slinro of tbo State mtli full right. s,— fiscal, judioialand 
ndministrntivo over it,— was discontinued during tbo roign of tlio 
Nasvalt and a now rule laid down by tlio British Governraont, whoroby 
tho Nawiil) alono was permitted to cxorciso judicial and oxocnlivo 
powers within tho Ktato territory, 'llio old ICliiiu, GlmhimMuhniu- 
mod Kirin, was, bowovor, allowed to continuo to oxcrcisc for life tbo 
judicial functions lie had enjoyed during tbo rule of tho Into Knwnb. 
iQrin Gbnlilm Mubnmmod Klii'm died on tbo 2nl of May 1878, and 
bis pons then coiuscd to o.xerciso any jndioinlor rovonno powers in 
their The status of tbo Kbawanfii, tho momberB oi Jamal 
Klrim’s family, was modified in the Inst ^soltlomont, and furtbor 
modified by t'lio Government in 1899 on llioir filing an appeal 
against the Slate in 1896. They have now no control wlmtovor 
OTon ih their own villages, trad arc all mere jdgWddrs mulor tho 
EUicrainty of tbo Kawfib. ’ ' ' ' 



8' l^memntshy,, y 

, Mahe Kotea StaHe.] NmSb^BraUm AH Khdn. LPaei A; 

CHAM, B. The improTements made bj this Nawib were 
History. ' (1) Seven schools were established in the State— two, in 

Kotla and five in difierent villages. Of these only 
one, at Mdler Kotla, stiU exists. 

(2) A charitable dispensary was established in Kotla. 

(3) !Dwo new metalled roads were constructed in the State 

territory, towards Nabha and Sangriir. Metalled 
roads and drains rrere also made in tme capital. 

fn 1877 the Nawab was invited "to the Impeml assemblage 
at Delhi, and honoui’ed with an additional salute of two guns as a 
distinction personal to himself on the occasion of the proclamation 
of Her ImperM Majesty the Empress of Indk 

In 1878, at the request of the Nawab, Government sanctioned 
a contingent of 220 Infantry and 60 Cavaby which was equipped 
for Fi’ontier sernce. Khan Sahib Inayat Ali Khm, brother of the 
Nawab, was attached to the staff of General Sir John Watson as an 
Aide-de-Camp to represent the Maler Kotla State The.State also 
supplied a number of ti-ansport animals for the British forces on 
their departure to, and return from, Kabul. In 1880, the Nawab 
was invited to attend the Viceregal darb(k held at Lahore. Two 
years afterwards, he attended the Viceregal darbdr of Riipar,' held 
on the 24th November, to celebrate the opening of the Rilpar 
Canal, 

The Nawab had three sons, Sahibzadas Ishaq Ali Khan, 
Ahmad Ah Khan, and Jafar All Khan, of whom the eldest died in 
1884 at the age of ten. The death of this son, followed closely 
by the death of the Begam, affected the Nawab’s reason and he 
withdrew from wpi’ldly affairs. The State had thorn to be placed 
under the management of a Superintendent by Government, and 
this arrangement lasted up to 1903, when Sahibzada Ahmad Ah 
Khan, the heir appaiunt, took charge of it from the Hon’ble the 
Nawab of Loharu, the last Superintendent. The young Nawab is a 
well educated and promising youth. Daring the regime of the Court 
of Wards the following four Superintendents managed the State 
affairs 

(1) Kazi Ahmad Shah from 17th April 1885 to 13th Sep- 

tember 1886. 

(2) Mr. G. B. Wakefield, the retired Deputy Commissioner 

of Ludhiana, from 19th lebraary 1887 to 17th 
August 1889. i'. 

(3) Khan Bahadur BEraa Agha Muhammad from 18th August’ 

1889 to 1st January 1893. 

(4) Cormcil from 1st January 1893 to Ist May 1893. ' , , 

(6) The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Amfr-ud-drn Ahmad, Khan 

, Bahadur, K.C.I. E., .Chief of Loharu, from 1st May 
1893 to 1st January 1903. ^ , 



Jm^igemenfs during 9 ' 

MuiBB Koila Siate.] Nawdb's mmtg. [Pabt A. 

The period of his 10 j’eai’S* Suporinteudentship is remarkable CHAP. I, B. 
for a iminber of improvements such as the constraotion of the Ludh- History. 
iana-Dhuri Jakhal Baikay and the organization of the company of 
Imperial Serxice Sapper’s in 1894. The corps saw fiist servico in 
the Tfrah Expedition of 1897-98 and Tvas again on active service 
in the Oldna Campaign of 1900-01. 

Siihibzadn Ahmad Ali, Khan Bahadur, the heir-apparent of the 
State, vras inviled by Government to attend the Coronation Darbar 
of Delhi to represent his father, the present Navrab. While at 
Delhi, ho took over charge as administrator from the Nawab of 
Lohani on 1st January 1903, bnt officially at Malor Kolia on 22nd 
Januaiy 1903 and began to conduct the State administration- 

From the 1st February 1906, the Sa'hibzada has been made 
Regent of the State. He vos invited to Lahore on the occasion 
of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales in November 
1905. 

Ho married the cousin of the Nawiib of IWmpiir in 1903. A 
Ron, Silhibzsda Iftikhtir Alf Khan, ivns born d this marriage in 
May 1904. Another son, vho died, was born of the first Begom 
in 1905. 
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Maleb Kotla State, Gmdogitai tree. 


CEiP.I,B. 

History, 


THE QBNEALOGI OF THE BULING FAMILY OP THE MALEE 
KOTLA STATE. 

SDEIEH BiDB-nU-DlN, BidbJaiiXh. 


Bhellcli Ita, Shoikh Haian, 

! 

Mobsminad Shah, 


KhaTija Uandud, Tiro other looi, 
I 


I I 

Fateh Mohanimad Ehin, Tiro othera 

1 , Bayatid Khls, 


3 , Firol Kb 4 n, 

8. ERlaUDHiUlUDEBjN. 


I 

Fourotheri, 


4. Osoiijtii Humih KhIh, 


8. JiHAi, ErAn. 


Six other loni, 


6, Brkhan KoAr, 7. BababdbEhIs, 8 UuaKHis, 9, Ai,1buu. 10 aLriu 

17til-fl8. 1783;66. 17G8.78. KbAk, 3778.83. KrAr, 


11 . ffixiB Fata'^ Khin, 
ErAr, 1810,31. I 


I Faizulla. Kale Fail 
EhAa TAIah, 

, YAhdbAU.| 

13. Amw ErAr, 1891-4S, 

I, . • 

18 , Snhe Ehai, 184 ii,C 9 . 

14 , Sikandar Ali KbAi, 

18 ( 0 , 71 . 


tr I 1789 ,i 810 , 

Hmbid Ah KIiAb, Muhammad Ali. 


■ I 

BultAn EhAo. TotrebAi Kh(n. 


Bahmat Ali Feia Ali, 
Eh(D, d. 18 ( 2 . 


ImAm All. 
SartarAi AU, 


I 


Baadat AU KiJu. 

All EhAn, d, 1861 . 


"I 


Elmmat EhAn, 

^ I 

Bnatam Ali. Fall Ali, 


Baler Khan. 

QbiilAm Muhammad 
KhAn, d. 1878 . 


IhaAn Ali Khan. Baqir Ali. Muhammad Ali. ZulfikAr Ali. Tuaaf All, 

KlAmat Ali 
Khan. 


Uohaan Ali IbiAn^Ali. Muhammad 
EhAn, d, 1888 . Neqi, 


r 


I 


Qhaui Muhammad, Boehan Ali, 


16 . MuHa«HiB iBxAHte Muhammad 
All KhAr, 1871 . InAyat All Khan, 

Muhammad AbaduUa 
gliAn. d. 1880 . 


Iihak AU EhAn, SAhibiAda Ahmad Muhammad JABe 
d, 1884 . Ali EhAn, (, 1881 . Ali EhAn, 


rSee Appendix IJ 


SAhibzAda Mehdi Ali Khan, BAbibzAda IftlkbAt 
b. 1008 , d, 1006 . Ali EhAn, b, 18 o“ 



Maieb Kotu State.] Coinage. [Past A. 

The corns of the IKler Kotia chiofs extend over the following 
Teigns:— 


Rais BhikanRhdu, A. D. 

1761-63, reigned 

2 

reari. 

Bais Bahddnr Rbdn, 

1788-68, „ 

5 

ft 

Bafs Unir Rbdn, 

1768-78, „ 

10 

}) 

Bail Asdd-nllah Klidn, 

1778-82, „ 

4 

)i 

Bafs Ate-uliah Rbdn, 

1782-1800, „ 

27 

f) 

Rais Wm(v Khdn, 

1809-21, „ 

12 

ff 

Nawab Amir Rbdn, 

182145, „ 

24 

ft 

Netrdb Snbe Khdn, 

1845-59, „ 

14 

ft 

Nawdb Sikandar Ali Khdn, 1859-71, „ 

12 

fj 


1. Nnwdb Bliifcnn Klidn, A. 

2, Rhdn Snhib Balilidur Kh&n, „ 

8, Rlidn SAliib Umr Kbdn, „ 
4. Elidn Sdliib Asdd'Qllnh Rlidn, „ 
(. Ebdn Sdhib Ata*nllRb Rhdu, „ 
fl. Nandb 'WBsIrRhdn, „ 

7. Nawib Amir Khdn, „ 

8, NRwdbMtilibflbAliKhdn; „ 
8, Nawdb Sikandnv Ali Khdn, „ 
r*! Httirdb Ibrdhim Ali Kbdn ,, 


1754-61, reigned 7 years. 

17G1.C0, „ 5 „ 

I7fi0'7D, „ la „ 

1770-88, „ 4 „ 

1783-1811, „ 28 „ 

1811-21, „ 10 „ 

1821-45. „ 24 „ 

■ 1845-51) „ li „ 

1859-71,. „ 12 „ 

1871 to present time. 


Another account differs soinewlmt from the above 
D. 


The coins of nil the chiefs from Blilkan Rhlinnre found in th® 
State. There is no great difference in type except that tlie oldesli 
corns are better cut, and a little larger and heavier. 


CHAM, B, 
History. 
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CHAEJ.C. Section 0.— Population. 

Pojnilatioa. M^lev Kotla lias a density r.f 464 to tlie sqiiare mile— a figure 
Demity, wMcli is Only exceeded in tlie Punjab Native States by Kapurtliala, 
Parts* ^ Although 'Maler Kotla 1ms no irrigation, it slightly exceeds Ludldana 
“ ' in density, Ludhidua shomng 463 persons to the square mile. 

t^n***' ™ ® 

Tdiii 7 0 / population of 77,506, the town accounts for 21, '122, while the rural 
*■ population is 56,384. 

There are 115 villages in an area of 167 square miles. The 
occupied houses number 17,051, of which the town claims 4,987 
and the villages 12,064. 

Gronth of The population at the last three censuses is shown in the 

’’Tl'ie s’ 0 / 1881 71.051 increase since 1891 is thus 

Parts. 1891 ... 76,766 1,751. As, howevor, the towu of Malei’ Kotla 

' has decreased by 632 in the same period the 

rural increase in the State is really 2,383. 


Uigratioo. 
TaUaSmi 
9 0 / Ports. 


The following table shows the effect of' migration' on the 
population of the Mnler Kotla State according to the Census of 
1901;- 



Forfoni. 

llnlei. 

Femain, 

lUUIOIlAMn, 




1, From tritlin tbe Pitnjab bsA Korth.We>l Pron. 

18,612 

4,991 

‘ .18,621 

tier Frorinoe, 


2, From the rert of Aeio including India 

'3U9 

201 

1 193 

Total iromigranto ... 

18,911 

6.102 

18,719 

EuiOMHta. 




1. Toirithin tbo Fonjob and Noctb-Weit Frontier 

21,801 

9,949 

14,662 

Prorinco. 




2, To the rett of India 

26 

26 

1 

Total emigranta ... 

21,817 

9,974 

14,853 

Excels of emigrants OTir immigrant! 

2,716 

1,782 

934 


Dittiiol or State. 

Knmberof 
mein in 1,000 
immigranli 

Diitrioi or State. 

Nimbet of 
matei in 1,000 
immignnte. 

Lndbiiua, 6,278 

312 

Fetozepore, 938, 

860 

Patid/a, 8,400 ... 

233 

7(ad, 488 

141 

77(16)10,2,063 ... 

196 

United Frorinoes 


Hiasir, 2 l 6 

472 

of Agra and 


Arabila, 261 .„ 

448 

Oodfa, 246 ... 

487 

Jnlinndnr, 182 

439 




The bulk of the 
immigration is from 
the Districts and 
States andProvinces 
in India noted in 
the margin, 
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niitriit or Itile. 

Miln, 

Frmalci 

niitrltt or Sttit 

UllM. 

" The emigra- CIAP.I.C. 

rraoiei. tion is mainly pop;;^on. 

Ktmd 

AinbtU 

JoUnnSnr 

LtStilinn 

FfrOHpor* 

BG 

lOB 

03 

2,104 

414 

11 

180 

103 

0,823 

410 

F.iliila 

xaiu ... 

JM 

Ohnib Ootooy .. 

2.840 

8BS 

208 

204 

tU tUO XliBbi ICIS 

S.S43 and States nottd 

1 MQ* 

'l^g in the margin. 

147 


The State thus loses 2716 souls by migration nud its net 

interchanges of population 
Trith the Districts, States 
and Provinces in India 
Trhich mainly aSeot its 
population are noted in 
the margin. 


Kelt pin from + or loit to — 

fatiita 

WHa 

IndhtHno 

Ferozoporo 
Clicnlb Colonf 

Unites rrorineeeof Afrt niiS OnSIi 


+ IK 

- 6IC 

- 2, OBI 

- 624 

- SBl 
+ 246 


Osin or Ion by Ititra-FrorlnciHl mlfnlion. 



1001. 

1S9I. 

ToUl 

-3,089 

+6,9S9 


Comparison with the figures 
of 1801 shows that M^lpr Kotin 
lost by intra*Provinoial mi- 
gration alone 3,089 souls in 
1901 or 10,048 more than in 
1891. 


lein by lntr«<Imperlil miRmllon. 



1901. 

Totrl 

2,710 


Taking the figures for intra- 
Iraperial migration, kc., those for 
mi^ution in India both within the 
Punjab and to or from other Pro- 
vinces in India we have the marginal 
data. 


The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great Ar*. 
detail in Table 10 of Parts. 


The following statement shows the ago distribution of 10,000 
persons of both sexes:— 


Ago ptriod. 


rtmilii. 

Foraosi, 

Ago poilod. ' 

Htln, 

Fimalti 

PiriMi. 

loholo 

indir 

1 
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so 
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1 

and 
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2 

B4 
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SO 
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85 
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771 

8 

1$ 

11 

3 
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8B 

II 

l| 

40 
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IB 
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II 
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4B 
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BB 
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IB 

II 
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0 

Bl 

II 

10 

098 
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1,810 

CO 

BB 

IB 
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10 

fl 

II 

IB 
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(49 

i,aw 

66 

IB 

IB 

fiO 
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77 
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Bl 
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CKAP.r.C. 

PopnlRtioB. 

Vital Sttlii. 
tin. 

TaMnlKo 
U <if i’crl B- 
Birth-nta, 


Tile average of births in the quinquennial period, 1896—1900, 

was 2^15 per miUe of the 
population ; wheiuas tho 
British territory of the 
Punjab returned 41 per 
mille in the same period, 
ifliis probably shows that 
the system of registration 
in the State is imperfect. 
The. marginal table gives 
the annual figures by sexes. 


Year. 

Hftlei. 

Fennlea. 

Total, 

1896 

U-S2 

12-06 

26-67 

1897 

18-94 

10-83 

24-77 

1898 

10-87 

8-41 

1928 

1899 

12-28 

10-03 

22-26 

1990 

16 8S 

1202 

27-87 

Quinquennial (iTeiage ... 

13-48 

10-87 

24-16 


Oiath-tatei. 


The average death-rate in the same period was 16’04 per milk 

of tlie population as ag linst 


Year. 


Females. 

Total. 

1896 

20-29 

18-19 

1924 

1897 

16-24 

18-51 

14-87 

1898 

15-90 

13-76 

14-83 

1800 

16-88 

18-85 

14-86 

1900 

17-46 

15-89 

16-42 

Qainqnnniiial ovetago ... 

1715 

1494 

ic-m" 


82‘4 in the fimja'i, an- 
other proof of imperfect 
registration. The figures 
by sexes are given in ihe 
margin. 

Plague appeared in tlie ’ 
Slate in 1901-02, and in 
that year there were 2,217 
cases and 1,798 deaths. In 1902-O^there were 2,098 cases and 
1,884 deaths. The disease re-appeared'in 1903-04. No inoculations 
have been performed. 


In. 

Tulle IS (/ 
Parts. 


The number of males in eveiy 10,000 of both sexes is shoivn 
below;— 



- ■ e 

In Tilbgefl. 

Is tOVTDB. 

j 

Total. 

Oehsdi op— 

All belioiqns 

(1881 

... 41891 

(l 901 

6,663 

6,616 

6,616 

6,092 

6,040 

6,120 

5,429 

5,379 

6,407 

CCNBUI OF 1901 

(HindAi 

... ] Sikh 

vMahammadani ... 

6,639 

6,024 

6,880 

6,299 

8,824 

6,031 

6,602 

5,940 

6,187 


Year of Ufo, 

All to- 
ligione. 

Hindis. 

Sikbi. 

MnliBin* 

nifi^uis, 

CnieilFoat ' ... 

909-8 

893-5 

790 

966-3 

1 and under 2 1 

883-1 

847-1 

G06'7 

1,017-1 

2 . s' ... 

BOO 

862-6 

619-4 

906-2 


946'6 

869-6 

739-8 

1,148-4 

4 II II ® 

819-3 

787-6 

691-8 

■ 

921-5 


xue marginal table 
shows the number of 
females to every 1,000 
males under five years 
1 , 017-1 of age in the census of 
1901. 
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( If the agricultural population of the State oyer four-fifths, or 
81 per cent., are Sikh or Hindu Jats ; the I'emaining fifth com- 
prises Muhammadan Kajpiits, found chiefly in the northern part 
of the State ; Gujars, Kambohs, in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital; Bains and a few Sayyid cultivators. The non-agiicultural 
population is made up of-Pathans, the dominant race, and other 
castes as noted below 


Uavias, oftheAgarwal sub-caste, comprising the following 


1, Gur. 

-2. Gujal. 

3. Jindal, 


4. ‘ Metal. 

5. Massal. 

6. KAcsal. 


7. Maugal, 

8. Sengal, 

9. Tail, 


Aroras, of the lltradhi and Dakhana groups, which in this 
State form endogamoua sub-castes; Bhabras, Siina'rs, of the Tank 
and Wail* sub-castcs; Jhiwai-s, Chhimbas, Nilis, Knmhm’S, of the 
Mihr and Biigri sub-castes ; !%yids. Sheikhs, Mughals, Ranots, 
£ho]as, fCohelas, recent settlers in the State, and Mats. 

Himmat Khan and Haler Khan succeeded to the estate of their 
father Bahadur Khan in 1768. Haler was only distinguished for 
his adoption of Shia tenets, and he was attacked in a procession 
by the Sunnis, after which he refrained from any open profession 
of that faith. Ghulam Aluhammad, the son of Ualer Khan, was 
also a Shia. He died in 1877, leaving five sons and a heavily 
encumbered estate. His sons succeeded him in this and it was 
placed under the Kawab. Two of his sons Aluhammad Ali and 
Zulfiqar Ali were educated at the Government Waids’ Institute, 
Ambala. 

Himmat Khan’s son Rustom Ali was left in charge of Water 
Kotla in 1857, while the Namb and other Kotla chiefs were at 
Ludhiana and displayed courage and resource in the emergency. 
17ith the scanty force available lie placed himself in front of the 
only unbarricated gate of the town and opposed a mutinous regi- 
ment which marched through the State on its way to Delhi, forcing 
it to pass on without assaulting the town. His cousin Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan was at Ludhiana where he received a seditious 
letter fi'om one Idu Shah, a Sufi, saying he had dreamt that the 
British were to be overthrown. This ted to the execution of the Vakil 
of Muhammad IGian together with that of the iSufi and others, and 
thejayirsof Rustam Ali and Ghulam Muhammad were for a time 
sequestrated, lu 1865 Rustam Ali died without issue and his jdgir 
i-everted to Ghulam Muhammad, 


EahmatAli andhis two brothers succeeded to the jdgir of their 
father Ra’is Atta-uUah Khan on his death in 180i In the Gurkha 
war of 1818 Rahmat Ali sent a force under Sube Khan to assist the 
British troops and 4 years later bis brother Faia Ali K ha n , a man 
of stalwart stature, was employed against theBhattis. Faiz Ali 
also commanded an irregular contingent in the Bai'tpur nawipaign of 


CHAM, C. 
ropalBtjon. 

OaB{«B and 
iribea, 

Tailt 16 0/ 
Fart B, 
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1826, when lie was entrusted with thfi task of maintaining order 
in the Adik purgana and keeping a watch on Madu Singh. Later 
on Rahmat Ali at the instance of the British Agent at Ludhiana 
sent a small force to assist in repelling Phula Singh Akali who had 
crossed the Sutlej with Siidiir Partnb Singh. In 1846 he furnished 
a contingent of 700 horse and foot under his son Dilaw.ar Ali. This 
force served under Lieutenant Lake at Mndki and Pirozshah till the 
end of the war. Rahmat Ali himself remained at Kotla to assist 
the passage of the British troops through his territory and to 
reassure the people. With the Rai of Ruikot he was employed;to 
garrison Latala, a Kabha village, the Raja of which.Stiite was en- 
camped at UpoH. Towaiais the close of his life hn laid claim to 
tbejdgtr of Yakdb Ali, great-nephew of Ra’isWazfr Khan, and 
taking mnbrage at the rejection of his wholly inadmissible nliiim 
went to Culcutta where he died in 1 852, He left two sons Diluwar 
Khan and Saadat Ali, and Rahmatgarh, n village founded by him, 
perpetuates his name His early death was a loss to the State as he 
was a thorough soldier, strict in religious observances and a good 
manager of his estate. His son Dilawar Ali Klian succeeded to his 
jdgii. An accomplished Persiau and Arabic scholar he served at 
Ludhiana with all his retainers in 1857 and died m 1861 , leaving two 
sons, the elder of whom Ibrahim Ali Khan became Kawab in 1871. 



CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC. 


Section A.— Agricnltnre. 

Tlio Stnto vns treated at settlement as an Assessment Circle, and 
lliere are not suIRcient diffemiccs in so small a tract to justify sul)- 
division. 

Of tlie total area, .513 , biglm hiehclia, 87 per cent, is 
cultivated, of tlio remaining 13 iwr cent., 0 per cent, being iincul- 
turable waste, and 7 per cent, ailtiiniblo, of wliicli -Jtb or 1 per 
cent, is reseivcd as JiV.^ by the Stale or its jdgirMrs. 

Tbe Slate contiiina four distinct classes of soil 

j f (1) Jlikar, a ]i.ard loam, licavy and low-lying. 

((2) llansli, or light loam. 

]I Rliur, or .sand, light and high-lying. 

' ((4) Pilak, an inferior yellowish sandy loam. 

Of the, so the Dakar is considei-cd the best but Ihoro is not much 
of it. It requires an abundant rainfall, and then yields splendid 
crops. During yciU’s of scanty rain, howo^'or, tho crap.? on it are 
tlio poorest, ll.'iu.’li, the commonest soil in Kotin and tho best 
adapted to tho rainfall, is really Dakar with an admlvturo of sand, 
It is easily worked and with an average amount of rain yields good 
crops. On tho ^\:holo taking tho result of a number of j’cars tho 
averago vield of theso two soils is about the same. 

Tho proportion of loam to sandy soil is nearly 2tol. Bhur 
may be further sub-divided into two cla'sscs; (I) when tho sand de- 
posit is not deep and has a sub-soil of good loam, it is easily plough- 
ed, retains tho raoisluro well and l)c.ars good crops, oven with 
moderate iwinfall : (TI) when the layer of sand is deep, gram and 
vioih are tho only crops which thrive, and joirdr, clmni, otc., will 
not grow. 

Bhur and Pihik arc inferior soils and e.\'lst to a large c.vtent in 
many villages c.Hpecially tho western ones. Ilcro ns elsewhere in 
tho Punjab np-lands tho Bhnr is fonnod out of tho Ransli itself 
when much tilled. Tho sand is silled uj), leaving the clay particles 
behind. Irrigation restores the clay and largo tracts of Bhnr thus 
bocomo Bjinsli or even Dakar. 

Pflnk is really Bhnr with a sub-soil of ycllowi.sh clay, whcnco 
its name. About 30 per coni, of the total nron is Blinr oi' Pflak, 

Tho irrigated soils aiochisscd as ma? or IWis. Tho former 
lies immediately around the villngc-Bito and is heavily maimrccl, 
yielding two, or even three, crops a year. Tho latter adjoins Iho out- 
lying wells and is only slightly manured, yielding but a single crop. 
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At tlie time of settlemont only 16 pov cent, of _ tlio cultivation 
was imgatod from wells. Tlioi's is no other inigation. 

On unii’rigatecl land the dofasla dosdla system of cultivation 
invariably, obtains— land is ploughed for a whole year, and then a 
Kharif and Eabi are taken in succession. Of irrigated land, almost 
the whole nidi is double-cropped, while the Itlidlis is devoted almost 
exclusively to wheat. 

On uninigated land the cropping is veiy simiile. The Kharif 
consists altogether ofyowaror cliarri mixed with moth or mwig, 
and the Rabi of mixtures of gram with wheat or barley, with smon 
in lines at intemls. 

The principal inigated crops are maize and cotton in the 
Kharif and wheat in the Eabi; the other grains in the Eabi being 
chiefly barley and other zahti fodder crops like mct/iir, mtghi, carrots, 
etc., except in Kotla and Maler where Arain tenants grow garden 
crops on a large scale. The nid\ soil is heavily manured for maize 
and cotton and then after these are cut slightly manured again for 
the Eabi. Maize is almost always followed by wheat or barley, 
and cotton by some of the fodder crops already mentioned. 

Of the total population 37,907 are returned as agricultural; 
the incidence of land per head of the total population is 1’2 acres. 

The State was nover suiveycd until 1889, and consequently' it 
is impossible to trace the increase in cultivation. At present, how- 
ever, cultivation has evidently reached its limit ns, 87 por cent, of 
the total area is under cultivation and 6 por cent, unculturable, 
whEe the remainder is quite inadequate for pasturage and unlikely 
to be further reduced. Tlie Settlement Oflicer repoi’ted that as a 
general ralo the villages were badly off. No stores of grain or 
straw were to bo foimd, and the villagers were heavily in debt. 
The settlement, however, has reduced the assessment and the condi- 
tion of the people is better now than it was in 1890. 

Sales and mortgages are forbidden except with the consent of 
the Nawab. Sales are very rare, but mortgages with possession 
exist to some extent. The mortgagor makes over his land tempo- 
rarily to the mortgagee for cultivation, the mortgagee being record- 
ed as tenant-at-w3l. 

The Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loans Acts are not 
in force ; but the State grants loans to the zammdan for agri- 
cultural purposes, such as consti'uction of new wefls, repair of old 
ones and purchase of bullocks. The works are superintended by 
the State and care is taken that the money is spent for the purpose 
for which the loan is given. The system is liked by the people and 
no difflculty is experienced in realising the money. _ The rate of 
interest charged is 6} per cent, per annum. The period of repay- 
ment aflowed in the case of a loan for the construction of a well is 
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12 ycJTS and in llic case of a loan for tlic puvckso of bulloclcs CEAJ.IIA. 

2 years. Aericnltaro 

An cmiiuoration of c.iltlo, plouglis, carl etc., was made in rmiie. 
1890. Tlie plough caillo arc of very fair hived, generally imported 
fi-oin Hissiir nod Sirsa .niul costing from Bs. 60 to SO a pair. IVell 
cattle nl«o from IIis.'ar and SiiTa cost Hs. 100 to 120. The number 
of hoKOS and ponies is proportionaloly largo, as many loading men 
have proenrod m.aro« for breeding pnrposcs. 

Cattle Fairs are hold twice a year in Miller Kolia iorni, from CauioPaiw. 
the 20th to tbo 80th .March and from the lOlh to 20th October. 

They commenced two years ago and h.aYc already become largo and 
important. The cattle come from .all the surrounding Districts 
and States, c.'?iiocialh‘ from llissilr anti Amritsar. A considorablo 
nuraljor of ])onic.s are also brought for salo. The number of animals 
sold is about 1,800. Howards are given by the State for the best 
exhibits in tlio dilforcni classes attending the Fair. 

One horse and oiio donkey stallion arc kept by the ijlato for fiono-iitetJ. 
breeding pnrposcs. Some 2b mares are umwuly covered, but the ‘"^'’23 0 / 
results of Jute years bare not been good. For this reason, a new f"*®. 
donkey stallinu has been bought, and it is hoped Unit tiio yield of 
■ mules will be greater. 

At the limo of settlement in 1890 about 16 per cent, of the imsaiion, 
cultivation was trn'galcd. Wells are the only method of irrigation. 

Tho Blialinda branch of the Sirhind Canal (lows throagh the Stalo 
but does not irrigaio it (.‘■cc abvo, p. 1). The Xnwib of Lolnlm 
jiroiwsed that 3 rijhakb should he made in the Stale, one to 
irrigate 7 villages north of the Bhatiiak branch : another from 
Momiiiilbad to I’mijgirain : and tbo third from Saraud to Ghaimur 
Knliin"’, bat no decision 1ms yet lieen made. Tho total miinbor of 
wells in n.«e at the time of sollloraenl was 1,1. bl, of wbiuliBpor 
amt. bad moro Ilian two buckets each, about 27 jior cent, two 
buckets each and tlic re.‘<l one. In 1903 the numbor of brigaliou 
wells bad risen to 1,427. 

The average area irrignblo by a single bucket well is 11 and 
,by a double well 17 acro.«. Wator is found at a doplb varying from 

13 to 39 feet, tlic avorago depth Ircing about 24' feet. It is sweet 
tliroiighout the Slate. iMiiizo and cotton need to bo wntoivd ovory 
fn'p or six days, while for wheat and tho other Babi crops ono 
watering in '20 days is enough. 'Jbora aro tanks or ponds in 
almost every villngo, Tliosu aro used by cattle and irrigation 
from them is not foasiblo. There is no stream flowing through 
the Stalo of siilliciont size to I'opay tho construction of a hand. 


(1) InlgiitioQ Coninii&nW« Bop., p, 270. 
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Maiee KotiiA State.] [Part A* 

Section B.-Ileiits, Wages and Prices- 

At the time of settlement some 10 per cent, of the cultivated 
area was in the hands of tenants-at-will, 6 per cent, paying cash- 
Belts, rreites rents, and 4 per cent, paying kind-ients. The most usual form of 
cash-rent is Aat at revenue ratefe, with, in some cases, a very light 
mdlikdm. But in a few cases a trao cash-rent in a lump Sum is 
paid, and in these the average rate per hchlid high of apoW.® 
higah), analysed according to soils,, gave the results sliown in the 
margin. TTie kta'i-paying tenants paid 'a ' 
proportion of the produce, varying from ^th 
^lus jths of the revenue) to one-italf, both 
of the grain and straw. The most usual 
rent was found to bo J-rd of the grain, plus 
Jth of the straw, the hamm' dues not being 
as a rule deducted before division, though they were so deducted in 
all other cases. The value of the rent of a hchcltd high worked 
out to Bs. 2-3-6 on cMii and As. 8-7 on hirmu 

Tricei. Prices in Kotla rule much as they do in Ludhiana, and now 
that the two towns are linked up by tho railway, the prices in one 
may be taken as the prices in the other. 


Soil. 

Bb 

a. 

P- 

Wilt cliiAi .. 

.. 3 

12 

0 

Shdlii chahi 

... 1 

G 

11 

niliBr, Baiili 

... 0 

12 

11 

Bliir, Fflok 

... 0 

8 

1 

Alhed 

... 0 

li 

10 

Giuotal ... 

... 0 

is 

1 


Section C-— Forests- 

rX* W o/ contains no forest land except four small hirs with 

PortB. a total area of 4,516 /wcJf/ia Wjct/is or 940 acres. Ono of these, 
1,399 highds in ai'ea, belongs to the Nawab and the remaining three 
to the collatei’al jagirddn. They are preserved for fuel and grass 
and have been separately surveyed. In two of the birs there is a 
httle cultivation, the tenants being entered as tenants-at-will 


Section P.— Mines and Mineral Eesonrees- 

Eankr. Ihe State contains no mines .but there are hinlcar quarries in 
many of the villa^.^ In Tahsil Maler Eotla, the best quarries are 
in villages Kup, Jitwalkaliln, hlaler 'Kotla, Haidarnagar, Hatwa, 
and Akbarpdra; in Tahsil Panjginiin excellent Icanhr ih obtained 
in Eatolan Adan'pl, Sangala, and Lachohha- Baddi. Tho hnhr 
quarried in Kup is tho best, but it is everywhere good. The supply 
Is more than sufficient for the State roads, a certain amount being 
exported. 
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Sections E. & P.-Mamifactnres and Trade- 

The liand-iiidustrics are the usual ones and there is little to 
note about them. The Hindu and Muhammadan ironsiniths of Miller 
Kotla and Rohora, liowcver, inako excellent household utensils and 
agricultural implements u'hich are extensively exported to different 
jiaiis of the Punjab. The rnlb made in Miiler Kotin is also famous. 
JIcntion must be made of the Kotla paper •which is largely export- 
ed. it is made by tlic people in their homes. No largo factoiy 
for its maunfacturc exists. 

There is a small factory in the Town of Miiler Kotla u'horo all 
kinds of survey instruments are made. It employs about 20 hands. 
A nrnv factoiy for cotton pressing, also in Miller Kotla commenced 
■working in Novorabor of 1904. About §00 hands aro cmjiloycd in 
it. Tlio wages given aro for a man 0 annas, for a women 3 annas, 
and for a child 2 annas. The cotton is obtained for tho most part 
in the State and is sent to Bombay and Kaiilchi for exportation. 
Tlic cotton-seed is sold locall}'. 

English cloth, salt, and lime arc imported fixmi Delhi, Amritsar, 
or Lahore; while gRiin, instruments of SuiToy, Kotla paper, and 
iron utensils aro exported to Ludhiilnn, Bhiitiuda, Lnhoro and 
Pntiilla ; cotton is sent to Bombay or Karachi. 

Ti'udo is confined to tho town of Ihllcr Kotin and the castes 
engaged in it are Bams and KJinjita. All tho exports and imports 
avo conveyed by tho Railway. 


Section 6.— Means of Communication. 

, Tho Lndliiilna-Dhuri-Jnklnll Railway traverses tho SMo udtli 
stations as Knp, Miller Kotla and Lachchn Bnddi. Tho lino was 
constructed in 1900, at tho cost of Iho Jind and Millor Kotla Dar- 
bilrs, tho latter contributing Jth of tho cost, which amounted to 40 
lakhs. 

Tho Stale has about 33 miles of inclallod roads, tho principal 
connecting Lndhiilna with tho town of Malcr Kotla, whonco it bifur- 
cates, oncbi'ntich running to Kilbhn via Bilgi’ian, llio other to 
Siingi'dr through Dhuri. A short ixrad, 2 milos long, connects Millor 
Kotla with Shorwilni Kot, 

Tho chief unraotalled roads aro as follows 

Milos. 

from Miller Kotli lo Piinjgiiilin 11 

I'roip Mdicr Kotla to ICan^nwilI ... ... G 

from Mdlor Kotla to Saiuttd ... ... 5 

from Mdlor Kotla to Kup ... 6 

from Knp to Panjgirnin 12 

4 A Qn*>«in/1 <1 
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CEAF.11,1- 

Famine. 

Sen!s and 
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Table 29 c/ 
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Thera are two semis in the Statej one opposite the railway 
station of Maler Kotla and the other near the Moti Bazar in the 
city. 

An ojffiellent Dak-Bnngalow has been built near Maler Kotla 
Eailway Station. There are also two State Bungalows, in Dhulor 
Kalan and Panjgii'ain. They are used by the officials when on tour, 
but permission to use them can be obtained from tho State. 


PoatOfficeg. 
Table 31 e/ 
Port D. 


The State contains 5 post offices with a postal telegraph office 
at Maler Kotla (see table 81 of Part B). It has never had stamps 
of its own. 


Section E.— Pamine. 

The State is practically secure from famine on account of the 
number of its wells and tho nature of the soil. Thei e was great 
scarcity of food, however, in 1896 owing to drought. The State in- 
stituted numerous lelief-works, such as making roads in Maler 
Kotla and Jamalpura, repairing the Ludhiana road, and construct- 
ing new village tanks. Money was also distributed to the poor. 
About Bs. 20,000 were spent on the relief-works and 4,000 men 
were employed on them. Bevenue was suspended to the extent of 
Bs. 33,000 though it was all collected the following year. Es. 3,000 
were gpven as lakavi for the purchase of bullocks. 



.CHAPTER IIl.-ADMmiSTRATIYE. 


Section A--General Administration and Administrative 
Rivisions- 

Tli 0 present fonn of administetion in the State has only been 
in existence since the end of 1905. The Namtb is the head of the 
State and the following Departments are directly under him;— 

Home and Foreign ofHcee, lierenue end Fmatice Deparfmeot, 
Military Department, and the Judicial 

The Home and Foreign offices are in charge of the^Home and 
Foreign Minister Twho is the most important official in the State, 
assisted by a Deputy. Tlie Departments which make up the Home 
and Foreign offices are shewn below:— 


Borne Office. 


Public Work? Department. 
Medical Department. 

Public Instruction, 


Itelipion. 

Piilice. 

Tasrifdt. 


Fmtgn Office, 

Moiamids and Vakils. I Correspondence with Gorrmment 
lluiliray. j and Native Slates. 

Most of these are described in the sections which follow, and 
only a few of them need bo mentioned here. 

A Superintendent with an Assistant is in charge of the Tasrifnt 
or Knrkhimajdt. They comprise : — 

(o) the gardens with a munsarivi in charge ; 

(6) the Tosha Khana with a mmsarim and two assistants; 
(c) the Famish Khana with a ; 

{d) the Mehmilndiirl and Indm Bakhshish with a mui'sarim 
in charge ; 

(c) workshops and stores with a mumrim ; 

(f) State-stables under a darogha. 

There is a motamid always in attendance on the Commissioner 
and Superintendent of the Jullunder Divirion, and a caiil with the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana. 

The ReTenue and Financial Departments are under the Diwan. 
On the Revenue side the Nazim is subordinate to the Diwan and under 
him are the Tahsildiirs. The Tahsfldiirs have the powers of 
Assistant Collectors, 2nd Grade, and their appeals go to the Nazim. 
Appeals from the Nazim’s decisions go to the Diwan. The Diwan 
only has power to suspend, appoint^ ox’ dismiss zaildars, lambardare 
•orkamingos, or to confiscate mudfts. In such cases there isai) 
appeal to the Nawdb, 


CHAP. 
Ill, A. 

General 
Adminis- 
tration and 
Adminis- 
trative 
Divisions. 
Administra. 
tion. 

Home and 
Foreign 
OiBofS. _ 


Tasrifit, 


dlDtOttlldf, 


acTenne and 
Finance. 
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CHAP. 

ni,A. 

General 
Adminie- 
tration and 
Adminie- 
traldvo 
DivisionB. 

Fioanco. 


The Nnzim under the control of the Dfwan is also in charge 
of the Court of Wards, Municipalities including sanitation and 
vaccination, excise and opium, Income-tax, and Ee^stration. 
The tu'o Tahsilddrs are Sub -Registrars. 

On the Financial side, the BakhsM is under the Dmin. The 
Treasury, Accounts, Mint, Stamps, and pensions are in his charge. 


The Mih'taiy Department has as its head the OfScer Command- 
ingthe State Forces. Under him are the Commandants of the 
Imperial Seivice Sappei^ and Miners, and of the irregular Cavahy, 
ArtiEeiy, and Military Police. 


Judicial. Ju(Jiciai Department is tho Chief Judge 

who also exercises general control over the Jail, General Record office, 
Pleaders and Petition-wi'iters.- The subordinate Courts are des- 
cribed in the following section. 

TaUsito, For administrative purposes the State is divided into two 
Tahsfls, Maler Kotla and Panjgirnin. Each is under a Tahsfldar, 
and the appointment of Naib-Tahsfldara is under consideration. 
Panjgirain only became a separate Tahsfl in 1903. 


Thanas. The latter forms a thdna, and the former is divided into fwo 
thdnas, Mdler Kotla town and Saraud which includes aU tho 
villages of this Tahsfl. Saraud is about 5 miles from Mdler Kotla. 

Zaik Each Tahsfl is divided into 7 sails 


Ziik 

UMar Kotla. 

•M 

0 B 

J>S 

r 

Znils. 

Panjgirnin, 

• 

0 B 

&& 

A® 

0 ► 

S5 

1 

Mil«r Kotla 

B 

1 

llitliewil 

3 

2 

Saraud 

12 

2 

Kntila 

9 

3 

Kleimtigstb hnibi 

JO 

s 

Blindnn 

10 

i 

Dahllz Kalin 

6 

i 

Hathan 

13 

6 

Dholer „ 

B 

6 

Badechlio 

7 

6 

Kangauwal ... 

12 

G 

Jbaner 

6 

1 

Boheta 

12 

1 

Klinrd 

6 


Lambariiri. There are 159 lamharddrs in Mdler Kotla Tahsfl and 154 in 
Panjgh'din. These numbers include 3 svfedpshs in the first 
Tahsil and 4 in the second. 

The lambarddri cess was fixed at 5 per cent, of the total 
demand. .This gives an income of Es- 15,000 from which both 
the zaildm and kmlnrdm are paid. They do not leceivea 
percentage of the revenue collected in their villageB but get a 
fixed sum fi'om the State which is inci eased or decreased accord- 
ing to the services perfoimed by the holder of the appointment. 
The average pay of a zailddr is Es. 120 per annum and of a 
hmbirddr Es. 40. 
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The village revenno ptnfE is sliov,'n in the follovring table 


Tiliill. 

OOlOo QDd riolil 

1 Qao&n^s. 

TntirAris und 
Aa'islants, 

Soir 

I 


HUtrr Kotin Tnlisfl .<• 

e 

is 

rtnJsirain TtSid 

2 

10 

Tolil 

6 

37 


CSAF. 


Civil and 
Criminal 
Jnrtico. 

ItoTOnno 

Gt'iir. 


There are two grades ot jw/irans, receiving Rs. 12 and Rs. 10 
i-ospootivelj a month. An assistant gels Rs. 7. 


At sottlemcmt, the Patmir cess svas fi.vod at Rs. 3-94 per 
cent, of the total, demand. 

As ivgai-ds extradition of criminnl«, there is an agreoinont Extradition, 
between Miiler Koilt State and the noiglitounng Statp.s of Patiilln, 

Jfnd, Kiiblia, and Faridkot that all criminals of any description 
maybe taken by iMiilor Kolia from the others lobe tried f>ir offences 
committed in its territory. 


Section B.-Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The Indian Penal Code is enforced in its entirety, no snb- justico. 
stantial modifications having been introduced. In case of iiecessitj' 
slight changes ai’o lolcivilcil ns the e.vigcncies of n case raiij’’ 
suggest, Imt such occasional clmiigcs do not form legal precedents 
in other, though similar, eases. 

The IJritish Code of Criminal Procedure has also been wholly 
adopted by llio State. No substantial modifications have been 
introduced, tboiigli .slight changes nro tolerated as in the case of 
the Indian Penal Code. - 

The State contains (ho following Courts: — 

(1) The (/’Ws-jVi’k'r, or Court of Ibo Nnwiil). T’liis cnii Cuuti«. 

scarcely bo called a Court but appeals from the Chief 
Judge are heard in it and scutcnccs passed in nuird'*r 
casc.s confirmed. If a sentence of denlh is passed, 
tlio sanction of the Commissioner of the Jullundur 
Division has to bo obtained. 

(2) Tho Court ot the Chief Judge who hears appeals Gmri «( 

from tho sailr atUUol in civil suits. Tho Chief Judge 
also heais criminal apponli from tho Court of tho 
Nnrira or District Magistral c and criminal cases 
beyond tlio powers of that Court at jiresont, llicro 
is no Chief .Judge, and his duties are being Icm. 
porarily performed by the Diwiiu. 


Malee Koila State.] Land Revenue. 


[Paet a. 


CH4P. 

III.C. 

L&nd 

Bevenne. 

B&dr adalnt, 


AdAIat. 


(3) The sadr addkt, preeiclpd OTer by the fadr addlali 

wlio hears all civil suits beyond tlio pmvers of tliij 
oridlaii -ffithont limit as to value. AlLappenls fiom 
the addhii and llunsifii go to him. He has no 
criminal jurisdiction. 

(4) The addlat presided over by the addkli who is a 

Mnnsif, 1st Grade. He hears original civil suits up to 
Es. 300. Heisalso allagistrate, 1st Class, and, in this 
capacity, is subordinate to the District Magistrate. 

(5) The Court of the Nazim who is the District Magistrate. 

He hears appeals from the subordinate Magistrates 
and original cases beyond their* jurisdiction, he has 
power to impose sentences np to 7 years’ imprisonment 
and Rs. 1,500 fine. Appeals from his decisions go 
straight to the Chief Judge. 

(6) The Courts ,of the two Tahsildars who are Mimsifs, 

2nd Grade and Magistrates, 2nd Class. As Munsifs, 
they have only jurisdiction in civil suits up to a 
v'alueof jfe. 150. 


The number of cases, both civil and criminal, is very small, 
and there is no fom of crime unusually common in the State. 

Pel-mission has lately been given to Pleaders to practioe in 
the State. At present three are twu 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 

Tomireiand Details of tenures and daliMIkdri tribes with area hold by each 
AaMari 81*6 given in Statement No. VI of the Assessment Report. Out of 

Ssfflcni villages, 100 are held on faltiddri tenure, 3 on pure 

Sfp., 5 95. zaiimddri, leaving only 16 with blmnrhdra tenure. This fact goes 
strongly against the assertions of the Pathan that the cultivators 
are jiU mere tenants. Several of the large villages are much older 
than the State itself. 

Awjjmtni average holdings of dahldlhdrs mih net income are aS 

Sef.,§ 26 , follows:— 


TiiboB. 

Kimbcc oE 
glittes pnr 
holding. 

Arengi 

holdings. 

Gross income 
per Produce 
Eitiuieto. 

nednet 
rcTeiJUO and 
cessee paid, 

Totnl ii6t 
incou>«. 

Jati 

2tol 

SI 

m 

65 

122 

OtlutB 

2tol 

SG 

123 

39 

81 


Thus each Jat sharer has about 65 and others about 42. Tho 
people in Kotla are on anaverago decidedly better off than in Kalsia 
and Pataudi, having much more land per share. Those with small 
holdings are however in sti'aitened circumstance s.^> 
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In tlie villflgos Mhilkan onltivate 91 per cont. tliomsolves; tlie 
remaining 9 per cent, being held by teinmts-at-will pa 3 ing rents 
in kind mid cash at rations rates. In Miilov Kotin occnpancy 
tenants paying in kind hold -JO per cent, and paying in cash 29 por 
cent. Tonimts.at-will cultivate 11 per cent, on Mai, and 1 por 
cent, on ca.sh I’onl.'!. TIio remaining 15 per cent, is held by 
y.ipiV./div and wiid/i'tdiv themselres. 


CEAF. 

i^a 

Land 

Envonne. 

CnUlralini; 
occnpnnoy, 
Anrnitirnt 
Bee., §27. 


Before the Stale irns granted to the Afgitns the ravonuo \ras nswi iii. 
taken in cash by aiipia’semont, but Saikli Sadr-uil-dfn, the original 
jdgii'dir, if ho can bo so called, began, it is said, to levy ouo-third /!tp!'’§ iir' 
of all corn and one-foiirth of all straw including chari. This system 
was p-rtended to the villages subsequently added to the State and 
continued in force up to 18G1-. The grain and fodder thus obtained 
were stored and sold at the chief’s pleasure. 


Tilt* first cash assosMuent was made by Liila Kanhya Lil. He Eir«t «mIi 
first settled iho villagp.s of his w.\rds (the present Namib and his "'“,''”^( 1,1 
brother) in 18C4-G5, and then those belonging to Xawab Sikandar J!f/i.,§is. 
Ali Khiin at his own rpquo.st. The demands fiLved 'wero based on 
thii average collections of grain and fodder for 5 or C yoara convert- 
ed into cash at prevailing prices, Tlio leases wore given for 5 years, 
i.c., to 1870, and the demand being moderate was easily realised 
wiihout causing any distress. The general rate in this assessment 
was 7 annas per hackha hljah. 

The Fccnnd assessment was nitido by Nawiib Sikandar Ali Kli^n Aiieiimcnt 
himself in 1870. A survey and Record of Rights wero also begun ®{| 
for the Xawiib’s Tillagc.s, but he died before their completion, 'lire KWn. 
1-ases wero calculated in a veiy crude way. 7 !fr ’*5 u"* 

The villagers wore asked what area of cultivated land they 
possc'sed, with tlip details of its soils and cultivation. Rates wore 
then fi.vpd on the yield and thus the demand of each village was 
arrived at. Thc.so ieaFC.s ran on fill 1879, and as the revenue was 
generally moderate it was easily realised. Tho unfinished Settle- 
ment Records wore complolod under 51r. Heath, Superintendent, 
during the minority of Xawtib Ibrahfm Ali Khiln. 


Tho third assessment was made by the present Nawitb in Tiio 
1379-80, through tho Tahsildars, Tlie araonnt of each lease was 
determined according to the offers made by contractors or bids Jitp„ § ic. 
by money-lenders. As a ruin this as-sessmont was naturally a 
full out* and too hoavj' in some villages, tho general rnlo on culti- 
vation l)oing 12 annas 7 pies por laeliclia hii/nfi. Tho demand was 
however realised in full though it caused distress, especially in tho 
ovor-assc3.scd villages, in had years. Tho term of those leases ‘ 
o,\pirod in Khnrif 1890. 1 ho leases for tho Rabi of 1891 wore dc- 
torrainod by bids as usual, and as tho haiwcsl was an p.\ceptionally 
good one, the demand was raised by about 38 por cent. This was 
liard on the people as no allowance was 7nado for tho preceding 
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CHAP. Kharif, ayHcIi had been a Teiy had one, ihongh its revemio had 
been realised in full. 

Eemae. The leases given by Knnhaya Lnl in Kliiin Silhib Inilyat Ali 
ltosm of villages ran on to 1877, when fresh leases were pven by 
K. s"inSynt Mendliu Lai, an ofSoial of tlie Klian, The demand under these was 
more than double that of Kanhaya Lai’s, tl.e general rate on cnlti- 
ncp.,|i5." vation being ll annas 4 pies ^vhrhba ligali, and the levenuo 
continued to bo taken under the.'.c leases. 

This demand was excessh'e, and unequally distributed though, 
if properly distributed, it could have been paid, with soraeromissionR 
in bad seasons. Several villages were much over-assessed and 
badly off, Inayat Ali Khan’s villages being the only ones in which 
small unrealised balances liave occasionally acciued. 

K,s.aiiui,im The villages originally held by Ghuliim Muhammad Klian, 
Khin'T'vii- received a sWu of Nawub Sikandar Ali Khnn’s portion, 

inftM. had never, been properly assessed, llis system of levying revenue 
was not uniform; in some viUages ho continued to take iafetf, in 
others he gave annual leases or for a term of years, either to the 
cultivators or to contractor's. 

The other villages, which came into his p''BB0ssion on the 
demise of the late K'awAb, had been assessed by the latter in 1870, 
and some of them continued to pay this revenue up to 1887, when 
hatdi was again introduced by Ghulam Muhammad Khan’s sons. 

The genei'al rates on cultivation paid by those villages in 1887 


KawAb’s villages 

Bs. n. 
... 0 12 

P' 

7 

Khdn Sdliib InAyat Ali Klidn’s 

... 0 14 

4 

Do. Alisao Ali Elidn’s 

... 0 14 

7 

Do. Dakar Ali Klidn’s 

... 0 11 

6 

Do. Mnliamniad Ali Klinn’s ... 

... 0 11 

3 

Do. Znlfiqdr Ali Klidn's 

... 1 0 

3 

Do. Yusaf Ali Klifin’a 

... 0 11 

0 

General rale 

... 0 13 

1 


From these it is clear’ that the villages of Khan Sahib Ahsan Ali 
and Zulfiqar Ali were ovor-assessed while the rest were comparative- 
Iv well off. 

« « 

oii.Br jd- In the villages of yajlVdm other than Khawanins, the revenue 

amm men’i "“sually been taken in kind for a long period. In some cases, 

e-peciaUy whei’e the State htdd a share, leases or contracts had been 
given, for amounts dfti rmined by the bids of contractors. 

OommencB- The Operations of the last Settlement commenced inMaler 
Tment o^et' Sfipf^mber 1887, when Muhammad Yamin, a Qiinimgo from 

Itimt Gurgaon, was appointed Settlement Tahsilddr under the Superin- 
tendent of the State. They wore at first confined to the villages of 
the Kawabandthe minor sons of QhuMm Muhammad Khan who 
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ww iiiulov llio Court of lYawls. The six moullis from Septerabor CHAP. 

1st, 1887 to 1st ilurch, 1888, wore spent in instnicting tlio old — 
nindi-knowing pn'irai is and getting copies of the existing field inap^s 
and registers for crop inspection purposes. In Korenibor, 1887, 
tlio tScitlemont opemtions Tvero extondod to tlio whole Slate, the n.j.'j'j's” 
iwwer of the assignees iwing withdrawn by Goveniinent. In March, 

1888, 1 he first crop inspection was made in all the Villngos which 
had field niap^, except those of Khan Siihib Inayal Ali Wian who 
refused to make over l.i'* j^atirSris and papers to the Supeiintondcnt. 

In most ^^llagos the ontrh s in tho field register were checked by 
the Sctllemont Tahsikliir. 

In April Mr. Isa Cliandil Lall was placed on special duty as Person- 
al Assistant to the Connnissioner of Delhi and directed to superviso 
tho Scttleincnt, worlcing through the Manager of tho State, without 
direct inlerforoncc. On his first visit to Xotla at the end of May 
to elieck the ciop inspection cntric.s and see tlieoldrocoi’d.SiMr.L U 
Lall was inuch hainpored and oppo-'cd by tho State oOicialx, .and 
found that lianlly anything had been done during the previous nmo 
months. On reporting this to the Commi.'^fioner ho was placed in 
charge of tho 8ottlemont as Settlement Ollicer from 8th Juno, 1888. 

Tho first Record of Rights was begun for the Khdka villages 
bv A'awab Sikaudar Ali Kbiin in 1870 , but ho died before their 
completion andthey were gradually completed under Mr. Heath, the 

Snpcrintsndrnt, during tho minority of fsamll) Ibrahim Ali Khan. _ 

Most of tho.so polished in a conflagration at the ollicc, but they wora 
gradu.ally repaced in 1884 and nftciwards, by field majisand 
khasiaa made by the .State amtm, without check or supondsion by 
tho Revcnuo oflicial*. The maps were drawn by sight and not to 
scale, and tho entries in tho Ro/pstor being unatlestcd wore of 
hardly any value. Moi cover, 19 lillagos had never been .suiTcycd, 
and there wore no records relating to tlicm. 

The old patiniris wore mostly ignorant Uindi-WTiting Banins 
whose only duly was to help in tlio realisation of tho rovenue, 
whcliior paid in cash or in kind. They wore very badly paid, fioin 
Rs, 5 per vieimii downwards and some in tlio jtigirdirs' villages 
only I'oeoived Rc. 1 or Ro. 1 -8 per mensem, but as they generally kept 
. shops 01 ' wont in for money-lending, they wore fairly well off. 

Tho pnivdm ivoro supoiviscd by amiits who w'cro fairly well up in 
the old methods, but. could not roaster Iho ui-rv system of siirvoy. 

In .Innc, 1688, tlio whole St.atc, except Im'iyal Ali Khiin's 
vill.agos, was divided inlo .87 pahruii circles, and throe grades of cici iinil ar. 
palwdi is introduced on R.s. 9, J|.i. 7 and Rs. .5 per mensem, rospoctivo- 
ly. The wort Iilcs.s Hindi W/raiiKwhe had made no inipvovcincnt ‘ SrtlltnKiit 
whatever during thj previous nine months wore romoved and re- ^*r..§ 20 . 
placed hy Urdii-know'iiig rein! ives where possible. A groat many 
outsiders lifid also to lie liikon in, but care was exorcised thnt_all 
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lUt c! classes of people wovo fairly represented as far as practicable. 
Nine muKsajiiiis •were appointed out of Ibo State amm and putiodri 
Revenno. teachers with two outsiders, on Es. 20 and Es. Lo per mensem, 

ProirawHon The staff thus constituted was then divided into several gi'Onp,s 
tor m "k" suiTcy thc nineteen vfflages •wliich had no field niap,s, 

BpLtioJ. with the double object of teacliing them the new system ofaurveyiiig 
by squares, as well as to get thc maps and Ichasras ready to ensure 
the Eubi crop inspection for the whole State. By moans of hard 
working fifteen of these Tillages (some of them Teiy large ones) 
were surveyed by 1st October, when the crop inspection was made 
for llo Tillages, the remaining four being too largo to be finished 
in that time. In September Khnn Sahib Iniiyat Ali Khan also made 
over all his papers and ptilwnri staff to the Settlement Department, 
and a revision of the circles resulted in 50 circles and 55 
patwdns, their pay being inci’eascd in three grades to Es. 12, Es. 10 ’ 
and Es. 8 per meiiseiti, raspectively, in November, 188P. After the 
cixip inspection of Kharif, 1888, the Settlement staff made diajra 
Msabs and an elomentaiy jamahavili to form tho basis of the Eecords 
of Eights, Mowed by tho Sabi, 1889, crop inspection in March. 

Enquiry into “0®*' important poiut foi’ decisioii, prior to the preparation 

riRiiii and of the Eecoi'd of Eights, was the rights and status of the onltators, 
tirata! J^houb whicli there was a bitter dispute between tho Pathans and 
meant Jats. Poi' this purpose Mr. Robertson, Assistant Commissioner, 
'r-.§22. .^jig specially depuW by GoTernmeut in the cold weather of 
1888-89. After a detailed and careful enquiry in each village 
Mr. Robertson recorded his findings, which were accepted by 
Government, and entries were made in the Eecords of Eights 
accordingly. The general result of this onquiiy was that the 
cultivators, with a few exceptions, were found to possess most 
of the rights belonging to owners in British tomtory, "with the 
important exception of the rights of alienation. This peculiar status 
has been expressed by thc tenn dalMl'dr, which thus in Miiler 
Kotla bears a meaning different to what it oxpres.ses elsewhere.- 
This term has therefore been applied to tho cultivators in tho 
Record of Rights. This enquiry settled the points chiefly in 
dispute, e.g., rights to trees, waste, wood, etc. 

Pioid (orcoy. SiiiTpy work pi'operly commenced in April, 1889, and was 
■ Setiumnt complt ted in October, 1890, aE the 119 villages being measured and 
' their hlmrds written up in a year and 7 months, including the crop 
inspections regularly made in March and October. Tlie results of 
Jlr. Robertson’s enquiiy were authoritatively communicated in 
September, 1889, and as in aE the papers written up between April 
and September, the cultivatore had been entered up ns tenants, 
these had to be entirely rewi-ed and written up again, In the 
meantime the miinsarims were found incompetent and the most 
worthless of them were replaced ]yjpatwdris of the first grade from 
Ferozepore, who gave groat satisfaction, 
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In Octote 1890, the crop inspeotiouiTas made for the fiist WHP. 
time for all the villages. It was based on the new maps and J_' 

Uasrds, and was therefore more accurate. The Eecord of Rights M 

Avaa then completed, and the mistakes found in it corrected. In 
his inspections in the cold weather of 1890-91, the Settlement 
Officer found the soil entiies often very incorrect, and ordered a aciiiimct 
genera] revision, which occupied nearly 6 months. Even these 
revised entries were not always comet, and they caused a gi’eat 
deal of trouble in the internal distribution of revenue. 

The Eecord of Rights, prepared for Miiler Kotia, contains the ns mntents. 
following papers jiep., § 26 . 

1. List of contents. 6. Stntempnt of rights in wells. 

2. G-enenlogiciil tree of daWtlllcirs. 1. List of rents. 

3. Kelli survey map. . 8. List of Hevenne assigninents. 

4. Field register. 9. Tender of engagement. 

5. Kliatauni with alphabetical 10. Village adipinistration paper. 

indes. 11. Final mlkir. 

All these papers were carefully prepared, and with the excep- 
tion of the field book, and consequently the hlmtamis also, were as 
correct as could be expected. The field book contained errors of 
area, and in some places of entii® also, but as those wore only 
detected when the records camo to be signed it to too late to 
get them corrected,* nor could the corrections be made except 
at crop inspections, there being no reliable previous rocoris. 

On the whole, considering the difficulties, the Eecord of Eights 
was fairl}' woU prepared. The original copy was so cut up on 
account of revisions of entries that two fair copies had to be 
made, one for the office and the other for the paitedns. Both 
were well bound, and in the fomer evoiy paper was signed by 
the Settlement CoRector and each volume by the Superintendent 
on behalf of the E’amib. 

A detailed jaimknili based on the new records was prepared Dniaiiad 
for each -rillage m the form prescribed by the Revenue Circulars, 
with certain alterations necessitated by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the State. Th’S was filed separately from the Settlement 
Record on account of its bulk. 

The Settlement Officer calculated the total land revenue demand rwi re- 
of the State, including the yapiV*, to be Es. 3,69,000 in 1891, though 
ho considered that the jdgiiMrs' incomes had probably been over- b^ITsms. 
stated, and that in the absence of reliable data for the iafat-paying ' 
villages no estimate, even appromiatcly correct, of the actual 
demand could bo made. That mismanagement had di’minKlio/i 
the State’s resources appeared from the fact that in 100 villa<res 
the well-irrigated area had decreased from 68,431 to 54,621 biglas Fivdme 
in 1891. Applying the rates of j-icld and prices sanctioned to^ the 
results of 3 years crop inspections a total demand of Es. 3,24,105 
Avas arrived at. 
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CHAP. 
Ill, C, 

land 

BcTenae. 


Atscnmcnl 
Rep., § 40. 


The folloiving revenue rates we proposed 





Kotos 
cesses iu 
Dritish circle 
(Tihilra), 

Inircase 
par cent, of 
column 3 over 
eotnnm 4. 

1 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5 

.~IllKICAItD 1 

(a) KiAi ... 

Us. a. p. 

2 4 0 

Be. a. p, 

I 0 0 

123 

(h) EbAIii 

1 8 0 

on 0 

117 

( 

(r) Dakar, llnnali ... 

0 10 3 

0 G 0 

103 

U.— USIBIIGATED ... j 

(d) Bhnr, Pilak 

0 G 0 

0 8 0 

100 


Hate on cultivation ... 

0 12 r, 

... 

... 


The revenue 'resulting from these was Rs. 3,48,000, nearly 
24,000 or 7 per cent, above that given by the produce estimate, 
and invohung a decrease of 6 per cent, on the former revenue. 
The old rate on cultivatiim in the Naviih's villages vas 12 annas 
7 pies, being 1‘3 per cent, higher than the genenil rate proposed. 
The proposed rates were from 100 to 125 per cent, higher than 
those -with cesses in the corresponding British circle; that is, if the 
jjncMment rates of the Ludhiana cii'cle be applied the revenue demand of Kotla 
Rep; § 3!). ]jg jggg proposed. Four-fifths"* of the net 

Asiewmcitf assets voold have given a total of Es. 2,86,776 and four-fifths of 
Rep., f 41. gj^g g^ 3,40,279, so that the revenue proposed 

was 21 and 2 per cent, higher than that given hy the net assets and 
cnih rent tests respectively. Li proposing his rates the Settlement 
Officer was guided by the condition of the“ villages under the old 
demand and by the halM statistics, where tnistwoithy. In some 
villages his rates only gave a revenue amounting to 95 or 
even 80 per cent, of the batiii collections. This reduction 
was justified by the fall in prices which had occurred between 
1879 and 1880 and which is illusti’ated by the marginal figures. 
The villages of the Eawab were about the lowest assessed, 

and in them the 
lenses were given 
in ■ 1879-80. 
Those leases were 
determined by 
offers of con- 
tractors and bids 
of money-lenders 
for the year, and 
were therefore 


Aticesmenl 
Rep I § 40, 


Staple, 

Fricn in 

1870-80. 

Average 
price for 

10 years, 
1880-80. 

I'all per 
cent, rince 
1870-80. 

Wheat 

22 

25 

14 

Barley 

20 

SO 

24 

Gram 

27 

32 

10 


20 

82 

10 

Joioir 

80 

33 

17 

CottOQ ... 

8 

10 

10 


W Tlisdemimd for rovenuo nnd ceBrtiim Mi Masliicd at ono-thiid of Uio i;rot« 
produce in grain nnd onc-fonrth of tHc fodder, Tvitli llte onatoninry totif riicp, or a fair 
oquiTaUnt in casb," 
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the cash equivalents of the Naivab’s share of the produce calculated 
on that year’s prices, less the contractor’s profits. The rates 
brought out a reduction of only 1’3 per cent, in the Nawtb’s 
villages. Inthefapiisthe decrease tos greater, as the ycfjffi dors 
had been exacting an unduly heavy revenue and tliereby causing 
much discontent for some years ps^. ' 


CHAP. 

m,c. 

LancL 

Heveime' 

Auiumnl 
nif. s ii. 


The invenue actually announced amounted to Bs. 3,49,600. 

In January 1892, the Commissioner raised the demand of several 
villages on appeal hjjdgudiinwonvmmu, the total increase thus 
made being Hs. 10,208. Thus the total demand amounted to 
Bs. 3,59,808, giving a general rate of a fraction over 12 as. 10 p. 
per higha as compared with 12 as. 5 p. proposed in the Assess- 
ment ^poi-t. If the total previous demand of the State be taken 
at Bs. 3,69,000, the Settlement brought about a decrease of about 
2'5 per cent. only. Below is a comparison statement : - 

Rs. 

Revenue demend of present nssessment ... 8,59,808 

Rerenne by produce estimate<’) 8,24,165' 

■Revenne by 80 per cent, of net assets ... 2,86,776 

Revenue by 80 per cent, of cash rents ... ... 3,40,279 

The ceases shown in the margin were sanctioned in 1889, Sskiibwh 
^ This distribution is only for accounts 

Locainti purposes and for realization of the 

fthidrcMi ... 8 9 4|pwTOiit. cesses from assignees of revenue. In 
™ the cultivators’ hkataunU the total de- 

mand of land revenue and cesses was entered in lump sums. 

The net results were,*— 

Hi. 

Land revenue 3,02,239 

Ceases B7,569 


Total 3,59,808 


The f omer dates of instalment were two for each harvest, 


Chartf 

Rabi 


ISth November. 
IStli December. 
ISth May. 

ISih June. 


Dates of 

A$mmtnt 
Rep* S 45. 


For the future it was decided to adopt one for each, viz., 15th 
December for the Kharff, and 15th June for the Eabi as in Bala iV 
and Fataudi. 


In Malar Kotla the villagers, in all cases, fixed the proportion, Settimcnt 
the rates on each kind of soil should bear to one another, and these 
proportions were often very fair. Soil rates' for each village were 
then worked out according to these proportions, and the demand for 
each holding made out on the soil of each kind possessed by the 
holders. This of course resulted in an increase on holdings which ’ 


0) Al 1 of grain and ^ foddor 
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CHAP. 

ni,c.. 


Lmid 

Hevenne. 


EV.§6i. 


paid too little before, and 45 appeals we profon’ed and decided by 
the Settlement Officer on the spot, but the people did not appear at 
all patisfied. Each sharer rranted to adopt tho method which would 
benefit him most. In sereral of those appeals tlio Settlement (’ollector 
had to abandun the distinction of soils, except that between irrigated 
and univrigated, as he found the soil entries Teiy inaccurate, 
The greatest trouble was, however, exporieuced in assessing the 
well-irrigated land. Many wells were not fully used during the 
Settlement period, and tho area inagated fi’om them during the two 
harvests succeeding the announcement of revenues was greatly in 
excess of that recorded in the papers. In such cases the average 
area was determined from crop inspections. The best method, the ' 
Settlement Collector found, for distributing tho water-rate was to fix 
lump sums on each well, calculated on the average area irrigated os 
by crop inspections. Tho dalcMlkdrs of Mdler Kotla were, however, 
averse to this, though it was enforced in some of the appealed cases, 
where no other decision was acceptable; and if in the future a re- 
vision of the hack be found necossoiy, more stress should bo laid 
on this. 


Beronno 
Milgomonti 
in ' UAIot 
K otU. 
SlIft'tlMIlt 

B<ji. j 67, 


There .are three kinds of revenue assignments in Mdler Kotla 

, (a) Those belonging to relatives and collaterals of the chief, 

who are descendants of Nawab Jamdl Khan, 

(i) Thoso belonging to other Patlrius who are descendants of 
the followers of the founder of the State. 

(c) Petty assignments made by the Nawab, or any of the 
above-mentioned ycEyirdars, out of their villages, for the maintenance 
of institutions, rewai’ds for service, charity, and other similar 
reasons. 


(d) The collaterals have by the existing custom been co-sharers 
of the State with the Nawab, and if a Nawab or collateral dies 
childless his share (in the case of the Nawab, his private share) 
is divided among all the co-aharors according to their shares, 
Similarly, if any ;'ctjWcfr of class (6) dies without heirs his share 
lapses to tho descendants of Jamal Kbnn. Those jdgirddrs had 
hitherto paid a contribution of 10 per cent, out of iheir incomes 
towards the administi'ation of the State, and the cesses they levied 
from the cultivators jvere retained by them. Under the new 
settlement cesses amounting to 19 per cent, of tha land revenue 
are credited to the State treasuiy througliout the State, and the 
contribution of 10 per cent, is maintained as before 

(6) Revenue assignments of the second class are hereditary, 
but in the event of the death of &jdgirddr without heirs, tie phare 
lapses to tire descendants of Jamal Khan. These jdgirddrs paid 
lump sums as service commutation in varying amounts up to 
• 57-2-8 per cent, on their incomes. In July 1891, they wore 

put on tire same footing as collaterals and now pay 10 per cent, of 
their revenue as contribution, in addition to cesses. 
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(c) The assignments of the thW class haVe been made at 
different times and for various purposes. Some date from the 
timeof the Empeiors, others have been gi’anted by the chiefs and 
jdgtrddrs of Maler Kotla. All these were enquird into, and brief 
particulars entered in register, with the opinions of the Superin- 
tendents and Settlement Officers. Under the Commissioner’s orders, 
assignments for institutions were maintained during their existence, 
those for services were maintained as long as the services are 
rendered or during the lifetime of the assignee; grants for charity 
or as favour were resumed in full, or released at half rates for 
limited t“rras only. Uo grant was recognised as perpetual, and 
grants made by jdgWddrs were strack off the register, as the State 
did not recognise them. The result of these orders was a reduction 
of such assignments from Es. 16,023 to Rs. 10,261. The distribu- 
tion of the existing demand for land revenue is 


OEAP. 

1II.C. 


Land 

Eerenne. 


SeUlemtt 

Rej).§67. 


Naffdb 
Collaterals 
Othei' jdgiriars 
' Mtidjis 


Eb. 

1,07,496 

1,49,106 

35,875 

10,262 


Total 8,02,239 


In Maler Kotla dalMhm have the right to retain the waste 
in their possessinn, and have full rights of grazing and grass Siiihmeot 
• cutting, as well as to out brushwood and thonis and to lop branches 
over all the waste lands in tiieir village. Such waste has been 
, recorded as common village property. 


They may not, however, break up waste without permission. 

The question of rights to trees and wood was one of the most siiita to 
disputed ones both in Maler Kotla and Kalsia. The State and ^ 
jigirddrs claimed a share in all trees whether growing in cultivated siithmmt 
or waste lands of the village. ' S 


Ko tree could be cut without permission, and permission could 
not be obtained without paying the underlings something. Thus 
when wood was most newed for agricultural implements or 
re-roofiug houses, the agriculturists preferred buying it to all the 
vexations and extortions connected with cutting it on iheir own 
lands. This has now been decided as follows, and entries made in 
the Record of Rights accoidingly. 


In Maler Kotla dutti&frs have the right to cut all trees 
growing in the village site, round weDs, in cidtivatefl fields and in 
the cultiyated area generally, except sMsham, pipal and hatota 
trees. Sliislm trees may be taken for agricultural implements 
and carts on permission. All trees of whatever kind specially 
planted, grown or tended, by dakhilkdrsin groves, gardens or 
their cultivated lauds, are theprop'erty of such dahUlkdrs. 
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Land 

Eevesue. 

ScUUment 

Bepjn. 


To make this order clearer and to encourage tree planting in 
pieces of Tillage waste tiio Commissioner in January, 1892, directed 
that in villages where tlisre is a patch of waste exceeding 300 
Icachchi lighas, the State or jdgkddr will receive possession of one- 
third of such patch for the cultivation of trees, and shall have no 
further claim on that patch. 

On smaller patches the claim of the State or Jdgkddr is fixed 
at 18 kochcha maunds of fuel per Imhclia Ughn and one beam of 
timber 12 feet in length for each village in which tho aggregate of 
small patches of waste is not less than 100 hcliclii bighas. If 
less than that area no beam will be due. 


The Nawab ovjdwdir is entitled to take wood from the village 
waste on payment of half its market value and is entitled to half the 
price of all wood sold from the w'aste by pormission. 

TheNawaborjttpdarisalso entitled to take dry jnpal and 
h'lrota ti’ees only and shisham trees not specially planted, groTOor 
tended by cultivatoin. 


BlgAit of 
IDOoession, 
BtUtmmt 
Sep. 1 71, 


The rights of succession in case of dakhtlkdrs in Jliiler Kotla 
as decided hj Mr. Robertson ai’e 

This (dahMlMi^s) right is hereditary and any male heir 
lineaUy descended in the male line from any d'lkMIkdr, if he be tho 
nearest male heir of the last dahhUhir, can succeed to the status 
of dahhdkdr in respect of the lands of such dakhilkdr. In case 
there be no direct heii-s in the male line, any collateral can succeed, 
provided he be descended from the same grandfather as the last 
dalMlkd/r or any previous dakMlkdkr who was in possession of 
the land as dakUlkdr. 


In case of failure of both direct and collateral heirs, the Nawab 

or jdgkdd/i' can arrange for the cultivation of such land, but it 

must be first offered for cultivation to the other dafc/iilHrs of the 
*11 


Bights of _ III Maler Kotla dakUlidr cultivators have no power to 
^®i*ds by sale, mortg.ige, or gift, without peimission. 

jg supplemented by Commissioners order of 7th May 
1890, by which transfers to agriculturists may generally bo 
sanctioned unless there are special reasons a?ain!>t; transfers to 
the -professional money-lending class to be disallowed. 


Working «£ In Spite of the heavy demand, as ‘compared with British 
Settiemeat, Standards, there is no diflSicuIty in collecting the revenue. Remis- 
sions have never been found necessary though suspensions have 
occasionally been granted. 
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Section B.— Miscelkneotis Eevenne. 


cm. 

m,D. 


Directly under tlie Nazim tlicre is a Sii|iorintendent of Excise jjjjjjjjj. 

and Opium iritL a Daroffha under him. neons 

° Eeveano. 

Countiy spirit is made in Maler Kotla bj* tlio ordinary still, 

Tbe contract is leased by auction to the highest bidder. pnrtmHii. 

» ^ Conntrj 

Iho retail contmcls aw sold by the Nazim "who receives appli- «?'"'• 
cations for retail sale which ho disposes of as ho thinks fit. 


There are 6 shops for retail sale in f/ittiiti ranjghnin and 7 in 
Mm t'araud 


21i<iau Samd 

1. Kang.iinrai. 

2. J.indj'iili. 

3. ItolciViil. 

4. O.ililiz Kliuril. 

5. Blinlor Xaldn. 
C. Biojnk! Xali'ui. 
7, Snra'mi. 


Thdna Vanjgmxn. 

1. PaiijKirdin. 

2. Mitlicn'iii. 

3. Koiliiiln. 

4. lilioddn. 

5. Gliannur Knliin. 

6. Jdti Mazra. 


There is one in jllalor Kotla town. 

European liquor is sold by two license-holders in Maler Kotla town. 

Poppy is cultmited to some extent in the State, and opium Dmg.. 
is impoiled under the British rules from Ajmor and Miihvn. The 
contract for vend of opium is sold by auction annually, tho con- 
tractor being autlioiizcd to lease tho contracts for retail sale. 

The following arc I he shops for retail sale of opium and 
drugs 


Tlitina Saraud. 

1. Knngaairal. 

2. Boliira. 

3. Knp. 

4. Jnndydli Kliard. 

5. Flialaund Knidn. 
G. Mnlicrnn Khurd. 

7. Bbulor Knlitn. 

3. Biiaini Knliin. 


Tfciliia Pfliy’i/iram, 

1. Panjginiiii. 

2. ilitliDvriil. 

3. Kliuril. 

4. Choliiinn Klmrd. 
6, Konnlln. 

6. BfaildtlD. 

7. Mulinmmadpnr. 

8. Dngni. 

0. Baiicchhn, 

10. C'lihimg. 

11. Glianaur Kallln. 

12. Laclicklio Buddi. 


In Miilor Kotla toivn there are two shops. 

Sometimes opium and draglioen33.s arc sold togothor, but they 
are never sold jointly with those for tho vend of coimtiy spirit. 

Tho incomo to tho State fi'om excise and opium averages 
Ks. 16,000 a year. 

Thu stamp ofiico is iit charge of the Bakhshi under whoso stmipi. 
Euiwrosioa the values of tho stamps aro impressed on tho piinted 
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CEftP 
■ D. 


form. No distinction is made beWeen judicial and non-judioial 
stamps. Tho values of the stamps in use are 


Annas 1, 2, 4, 8, .nnl Bs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60 
Bevsnue. 70, 80, 90, and 100. 


Stamps. T]ie stamp sheets are printed in a private press at Miiler Kotla, 
but the value of the stamp is not prinled, hut impressed by the 
state Bakhshf. Stamps are only sold at the State treasmy. The 
British Stamp Act and the Court-fees Act are in force in their 
entirety in the State. 


The average income from stamps per annum is Bs. 13,000. 


n tiMiim. The Indian Registration Act is ’enforced without modification. 
■ The Nazim is Registrar and is posted at Maler Kotla. TheTahsfl- 
dars are Sub-Registrars in their own Tahsfls. 


Year, 1 

1 

Amoact. 



Bi. 

1900-01 

4>4 

281 

1901.02 

444 ••• 

322 

190243 

•• 

908 

1903-01 



2B2 

4 

Aromgo ... 

m 

1 


The income from registration 
for the years 1900-01 to 1903-04 
are shown in the margin. 

The Nazim is in chai’ge of In- 
come-Tax Assessments. All incomes 
from Its. 100 upwards are liable to 
be taxed. The income during the 
years 1900-01 to 1908-04 w shown 
below 


Year. 

lacouu iBLov B>. 600, 

iNCOXCBBaTITEtN RS. 600 

isoBs. i,oro. 

Total 

amonat. 

Kdabor ef 
fliieSHi. 

Amoant piid, 

Knmbor of 
oeieeBes. 

Anioantpaid, 


Bi. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1900-01 

410 

1,714 

18 

809 

2,022 

1901-02 

422 

1,806 

18 

809 

2,118 

1902-08 

4lB 

1,792 

IS 

808 

2,100 

1903-04 

466 

1,831 

18 

808 

2,130 


No income-tax was paid by the State officials till the year 
1904-05. In that year the collections amounted to Rs. 6,300, 
more than double the former collections. The rate charged on all 
incomes is per cent. 


Local Ctilei. 


At Settlement the total demand was fii'st asses,«ed, and then 
diirided as under ; - 


Land Rerenue **t * •»! 

Local Bate ■•I 

. Patwdri Cesi 
Lambardiiri Ccss_ . 


It*"' 


Bs. a. p. 

84 0 n percent. ' 


10 6 '8 
.394 
6 0 0 ' 


il 

n 
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The not resnlls we:- 


Lnnd Revenxio 
Cesses 


Rs a. p. 
3 , 02,238 12 0 
57,589 4 0 


Total 


3 , 59 , 808 ' 0 0 


'Ihe cesses in 1904-05' irere asMlovs;— 

Local Rate 

Patwdri Fund 

Lamborddrl Fund 


Total 


Re. B, p. 
... 31,269 8 10 
... 10,901 1 4 
... 15,009 0 0 

... 57,179 10 2 


School-', Hospitals, and Hoads are mainlnintd from the local 
rate. 

Miscellanoiis revenue to the amount of Es. 1,000 is collected 
from the State Bin and gaidens. The Mut, ivhicli is let out on 
contract, yields an average revenue of Es. 600 a year. Tlie State 
Eupee, formerly wth annas 12, is now trortli only annas 8 m 
British currency. The Eupee is tlie only coin minted. Other 
miscellanoiis revenue amounts to Es 3,000. 

The State pots an annual income of Es, 30,000 from the 
Ludhiann-Dhuif-Jakhal Eaihvay, in Tvhich it is intere.<ted to the 
extent of eight lakhs. The income is, ho\rever, rapidly inoreas- 
-ing. 

The total income of the State from all sources except I'Clroi 
is about Bb. 4,40,000. This includes lis. 1,70,000 enjoyed by 
Jagirddrs and HuaGdais. 


Section E— Local and HEnnicipal Government 

The State has no District or Local Board. There are, hoirever, 
three Municipalities constituted in 1906, namely, MnlerKotla, 
KiEa Eahraatgarh, and Jamalpiira, The two latter are large 
villages near Miller Kotla, and are controlled by tbe same Com- 
mittee. 

Though those places have only been lately constituted Munici- 
palities, octriii has been collected for many years, and no other tax 
has yet been imposed, The Nazim is President of the Munioipal 
Committee, which consists of 20 members, nil nominated by the 
State. 

The average income from octroi for the years 1900-01 to 
1903-04 was Es, 23,960. This gives an incidence of taxation of 
one nipee a head of the population. All the police in the State 
with the sanitation and vaccination staffs are. paid from Munioipal 


• CHAP. 
I^E. 

Local and 
Manicipal 
Govenmient 

Local Ce<iei. 


.MiacellaneoDB 


Boilirar 
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CHAP. 

ni.G. 

Aimy. 


■funds. The octi’oi staff .consists of a Supeiintendent Tvitli a 
viwmrhn and seTeral’ subordinates. They have charge of the three 
Municipalities. 


Rs. 

Octroi Establistimciib ,. S,789 

Poliro ... U,203 

Scnitatioc cod Tcccinaiion ... .1,2tl 

rating Rcada 4,0SB 

Miacallencna 1,C31 


The expenditure for the 
year 1903 is shown in Ihe 
margin. The income of that 
year was Ks. 26,805. 


Total 26,053 


Section F.— Pablic Works. 

The Pubhc “Works Department is under the Home Minister, 
and is in charge of a Superintendent, for the State Hoads tliere is 
a sub-overseer and a diroglia, and for the Buildings, a sub-overseer, 
draughtsman, nnd two mistns. The expenditure on mads is paid 
from the Local Rate, but the buildings are constracted from State 
Funds. 


Section G.— Army. 

The Maler Kotla State Forces compiise the Imperial Service 
Sappera and Miners, Iiregnlar Cavaliy and Artillery with the 
MiBary Police. 

imperuisar. The Imperial Semce SappeTS Were raised in Jime 1894, nnd 
and iiK" Officer Commanding the State Forces. The Corps is 

maintained at n strength of 177, including officers and men ; and it 
is proposed to raise a body of mounted Sappers to be attached to it. 
There is a weU-equipped band of 44 men under an experienced' 
European Bandmaster. 

During the comparatively short time of its existence the Maler 
Kotla Imperial Seiwice Sappers have had a notable record of good 
seiwice in the field, inasmuch as they have been twice on active 
Tfrah eiptdi- servlce. The Tirah Expedition of 1897-98 VTis the fii-st' occasion on . 
which they were engngd. They did much useful rvork in the snows 
• of the winter of that year in tiie way of making bridges, mads, and 
trenches. While at work, they had several engagements with the 
enemy. The aeivices rendered by the body during the campaign 
were acknowledged in an appreciative letter by the Government of 
India to the Ruling Chief; and, in recognition thereof, its Command- - 
ding Officer received the honoraiyf title of Bahadur. 

China, The second occasion on which the corps went on active service 
was the China Expedition of 1900. It remained in China nearly 
a year. On its return, the Commanding Officer was made a Com- 
panion of the Indian Emphe, and the Superintendent of the State, 
the Kawab of Loharti, a.Knigbt of the same order, 
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It is to be noted that tlio Maler Kotia Imperial Semco Sappers chap. 
is the only body among the Imperial Service Ti'oops of the Punjab MH. 
that has been tTvice on active semce. Its efficiency is recognized Police and 
on all hands. The cantonments lie to the west of Kila Rahmatgarh, ^“^3- 

The State Cavahy is ah irregular body of troops, consisting or Corai^. 

50 men iind officers, all told. It is well trained and is mainly used 
as an escort to His Highness the Nawab, and the Regent. 

The State Artillery comprnses 35 men and officers with 9 guns, Ariiiiery. 
two of which only are serviceable. The guns are used for firing 
salutes on ceremonial occasion. 

Tliere are three companies of Military Police, each company 
being compo.'-ed of 70 men and officers. The firll strength is 231 
men. Only one company is at Hea Iquarters at one time, the others 
being nllowed to stay at their homes. Each man must do three 
months training a year, but can bo called to attend at any time. 

They are mainly used ai guarxls at the residence of the Nawab 
and have nothing to do with the Civil Police. 


Section H.— Police and Jails. 

The Superintendent of Police is subordinate to the Home Police. 
Minister in all mattters except drill and discipline, in which he is 
siibordiiiato to the Officer Commanding the Statu forces. The force 
consists of an In^poatcr, a Com t Inspector, 3 Sub-Inspeolors, 3 first 
3 .second, and 1 1 third grade r'ergaiints, a tracker, a female searcher, 
and 82 constables with 7 mounted cunsTdiles, giving a tntal of 113. 

Men ara scrit to attend the Training School at Pliillaur. The police 
are paid from Municipal Funds. In add'tion to the regular police, 
there are 90 rJunikulm in the village', ea^'h paid Rs. 4 a month 
out of the chnvlchhra fund There .are three Thinis, Maler Kotia, 
Panjgirain, and araud. There is a cattle-poimd at each Thana. 

The Jail at Maler Kotia Contains accommodation for 50 male j,ii 
and 20 female prisoners, but the convicts never approach that 
number. ' " . 

It is under tbo control of tire Cbief Judge and in charge of the 
Medical Officer of the Stato as Superintendent. He has under him 
a Jailor and an Assistant Jailor. 

' All prisonors, both civil and criminnl, including those under- 
going life sentences are confined in the Jail. Prisoners under- 
' going trial aro also detfliuod in it. 

Danis, chiks, and shoes are manufadtnrcd in tlieJail. The 
annual income amounts to Es. 6,524, while the expenditure is 
Bp. 8,723. 
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CHAP, 
in, I. 

Edncation 

and 

literacy. 

Literacy, 


Section I— Education and Literacy. 

The percentage of literate persons amongst Hindiis, Sikhs, 

nindos 4? percent Jnins, aiid Mnliammadans at the 

bmb jS O „ last census is shewn in the margin. 

MZimcaiiani I'S ", It will ho ohssiTed that the percent* 

AiiEciieiona a'9 „ pgo jg \)j far the highest amongst 

the Jains and lowest amongst the ilnhammadans. The Mowing 
table shews the numbei' of males and females who were recorded as 
literate at the last census 


Detoil 

I?iini1]or 

Pet cent. 

MulflS .U M* ••• M 

2,900 

CO 

Femaica 

82 

*2 

Total 

2,982 

8'9 


Schools. The only school in the State is the Anglo-Vornacular Diamond 
Jubilee High School at Mulor Kotla, which has a staff of 11, in- 
cluding a head-master, second and third masters, a head mmilavi 
and second oriental teacher. Each mosquo in the town has a 
mdkiah attached to it, and there are also 4 or 5 pHhhdks. 
Those, howoTor, are not inspected or controlled in any way. 

Of the 7 schools established by Nawnb Ibrahim Ali Ehan, 
those at Sherwani Kot, I’anjgirain and Khurd lasted until 1903, 
when they were closed. 

Ti.eie are about 200 pupils in the High School English, 
Arabic, and Persian are taught. 


There are 141 boys and 53 girls attending the mkiahs of Mffler 
Aiaktaiis. pgj.gjgjj Arabic are taught with a little Arithme- 

tic in some of them. 

PatisWic!. In the Pdthshdks, Hindi, Shastri and Arithmetic are taught. 
There is one where girls only are educated. It is called the Arya 
Kanya Pdthshdld, At present 25 girls attend it. They are taught 
cooking, sewing, and embroidery besides reading and writing. 


Sectioa J.— Medical. 

f The Medical Department of the State is under the control of 
’ the Home Minister and consists of ■ 

(1) A OiTil Assistant Surgeon who is State Medical Officer 

and holds charge of tlie Civil Hospital at Sadr. 

(2) A Hospital Assistant who is in charge of the Sadr 

Hospital under the State Medical Officer. 
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(3) A Hospital Assistant •srlio is in charge of the Military 
Hospital. / 


CHAP, 


(4) A Hospital Assistant in charge of the Hospital at 

I’aiijgirain, • ' 


Tlio Staff of'thc iS'(((/r hospital comprises the State Medical SuarMoBiiiin, 
Officer, an Ho.spital Assistant, a clerk, a componucler and a dresser 
Tvith other necessary subordinates. 

Out-door patients averaged during the first quarter of 1904, 

148 a day. Por in-door patients tlio average daily .atlendaiico in 
thet same period ivas 3'2 ; vliilo 250 surgical operations Tore 
performed besides reports on medico-legal cases and post-mortems 
examination. 


Besides the Civil Hospital at Miiler Kotla there is a private Dot - 
dispensary (llilr-ul-sliafa) for the Hawitb and his family in charge 
of a hahhn. 


Several iaid.'!, /Hints, and halims practice privately in tho naWmior 
town and villages. During an o.itbrcak of plngiio, cholera, or tho 
like, tho St'ito retains teini'oraiy paid hahms and h-iidsfor the 
benefit of the public. 

There is a Hospital Asshlant and a compounder both at the miiurrnna 
Military and the Pnnjgitnin Uo.spiia!s. Tijc total number of rnnipwin 
patients, out-door and in-door, at the Military Hospital during tho 
first quarter of 1904 was 439. Tho Panjgirmn Hospital was only 
opened in December 1905. 

Tliero is Snperinlondont in charge of tho Vaccination and VMcitiatran 
Sanitation work, lie is hot an Hospital Assistant but is under the 
control of tho State Medical OIBcer. Under him thore are two 
vaccinators with a chpmsi The number of vaccinations done 
during 1902-03 was 1,158. Tho people as a rule submit to vacci- 
nation of their children with a little irorena.sion ; Init somo classes, 
such as tho Banias, etc., still object to it. For sanitation work tlio 
Superintendent has under him 2 ilaroghdc, 2 jimaddn, 1 0 hhistis, 
and 28 sweepers. These are only employed in Mulcr Kotla town. 

The cleanliness of the surroundings of villages and their streets 
is ooeasionally inspected liy the Police, as well as by the medical, 
sanitation, and vaccination staffs. Tho people are dii'ccted to ro- 
move accumulations of refuse. 

Tho cxiiendituro on vaccination and sanitation is mot from 
Municipal Funds ; while tho Medical Department is maintained 
from tho Local Bate. Medical Expenditure averages Bs, 7,000 a 
year, All tho hospitals arc free. 
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Pteces of miles south of Ludhiana in north latitude 30*31' and oast longitude 


interest. 
Miler Kot'a. 


rS^SO'. The population Jit the census of 1 90'1 vas 21,1 22. 


The town is'natnrally divided into the Wo parts of Mtilor and 
Kotla, the latter of ndiich is -walled These parts have lately been 
united by the constraction of the new Moti Bazi'u'. 

Hiatoiy. Sadr-ud-Dm, the founder of tho Kotla famUj', settled at 
Bhnmsi, a village which lay on a tributary of the Siitlo] This 
tributary, though now non-existent, is still traceable, its course 
being marked by the ton’ent which nms between Miiler and Kotla 
during heavy imns. The population of Bhuinsi rajridly increased 
and a new town was founded by him at Malcr in 1406. It quickly 
became so large as to include the old rtllage of Bhurasi within its 
boundaries. It remained the headquarters of the State till Bayazid 
Khan, the fifth in descent from tho Sadr-ud-Dm, founded Kotla in 
1656. 'fhe name of Kotla is said to be derived from the h' or wall 
which was built round tho town. 


The houses of the niling family are situated in tho Kotla part 
of the town. A large DIwan-Kbiina (audience-hall) was built thei’o 
by Nawdb Sikandar Ah Khan. The High School is near the Dellii 
Gate. 


siiriMof In the Mdler part of tho town is situated tho Mausoleum 
Sttit-od-Wn Sheikh Sadi'-ud-Dm Every Thursday, a fair is held at the 
shrine when offerings are made in the shape of money, jewellery, and 
gi’aiii. On the fiirt Thursday of every lunar month, the fair is much 
krger aifd more important, thousands of people attending. It is 
strange that these fafrsaio mostly attended by Hindus, though 
Sadr-ud-Dfn was a Muhammadan Saint. 

The Moli ^ connecting Maler and Kotla, was made in 

Baiar. 1904-05 in accordance -with plans approved by the Urgent. It is 
called the Moti Bazar and is one of the handsomest in the Punjab. 
All the shops are two-storied, made of rod brick, and of a uniform 
design. Tk street is wide enough to allow four Courts to pass at 
one time and' it is lit by lamps attached to iron-polos in the middle 
of the sti'eet. The whole effect is excellent. 

Qrftin. A new and large grain-market, the Ahmad Ganj, named after 
MBrket. tho Regent has also been i-ecently constructed. 1 1 adjoins tho Moti 
Bazar. The parade-ground and cantonments lio outside the city. 
The Railrvay Station, constructed on plans approved by the 
State, is about a mile south of Kotla. 

Miiiiicipai Miller Kotla, Killa Eahmatg.arh, and Jamiilpilra wero'jconsti- 
CommiUce. Municipalities iu December 1905. They have the same 
Committee, the working of which has been de-smbed in Scciii n E 
of Chapter III. 
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Killa Kalimalgarli lies aliout a milo to Iho south-east of Maler CE^IV. 
Kotlii aud lias a popnlntion of 1,418 souls. It was founded by places of 
Riibmat All Ebun early in the I9tbcetituiy. Most of the ()lHc>‘s intost 
and Coni ts of tho State arc sitnaicd in Rahmatgarh and a Post KiiinRoh. 
OKcc has also hreu opened there. matgrth. 

Jamnljuira is a laree villano of 2,079 souls near .Miller Kotla. isoAipAta. 
It was built by .lami'd Klii'm about tho end of tho l5th century and 
contains tho Slate .lail. It has lately been constituted a Munici- 
pality along Tvilh Miller Kolia. 
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Khawdja Mnliam-nad Khin alias Kliawaj Muhammad Khdn. 
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